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PUBLISHERS'    NOTE 

TO      THIRD      REVISED      EDITION* 


We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  tell  our  readers  that  the  kindly 
reception  given  to  the  first  and  second  editions  of  our 
4i  Reciter  "  by  Irish  people  at  home  and  in  exile,  has  already 
created  the  need  for  a  third  edition  of  the  work.  We  again 
avail  of  the  opportunity  to  add  further  new  pieces  by 
distinguished  past  and  present-day  writers.  Though  the 
addition  of  the  new  matter  has  disturbed  somewhat  the  , 
chronological  order  attempted  with  so  much  success  in  the 
first  edition,  the  excellence  and  appropriateness  of  the  piecef, 
chosen  will,  we  trust,  justify  their  inclusion. 

Christmas,  1911. 


INTRODUCTION 

TO     THE     FIRST     EDITION. 


Since  the  inception  over  a  decade  ago  of  the  active  campaign 
of  the  Gaelic  League  the  need  for  a  collection  of  popular  pieces 
suitable  for  recitation  before  Irish  audiences  has  week  by  week 
been  making  itself  more  seriously  felt  not  only  in  the  schools 
and  colleges  of  Ireland  but  also  in  its  class-rooms,  concert  halls, 
libraries,  and  elsewhere.  Miscellaneous  collections  of  the 
gems  of  Ireland's  modern  literature  we  have  had  in  compara- 
tive abundance,  with  the  happy  result  that,  at  present,  the 
difficulty  of  the  editor  of  a  popular  "  Reciter  "  is  less  in 
collecting  ample  matter  for  a  comprehensive  volume  than 
in  selecting  from  an  almost  inexhaustible  mass  a  limited 
number  of  the  more  dramatic  and  acceptable  pieces. 

The  nineteenth  century  was  singularly  prolific  in  Anglo- 
Irish  poetry  of  an  intensely  national  character.  The  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  have  left  us  in  our  native 
tongue  volumes  of  prose  and  verse  which  for  patriotic  and 
religious  fervour  are  likely  to  remain  unsurpassed  in  the 
literature  of  our  land.  One  of  the  aims  in  this  work  is  to 
present  a  fairly  consecutive  summary  of  the  events  that  have 
illumined  our  chequered  story.  With  such  persistency 
and  fidelity  have  these  events  been  chosen  as  the  subject 
matter  of  stirring  ballads  by  those  of  our  race  who  wrote 
in  an  alien  tongue  that  it  would,  perhaps,  be  as  easy  now 
to  produce  from  their  wTork  a  metrical  history  of  Ireland 
as  it  was  for  Keating  in  his  day  to  verify  and  embellish  his 
Irish  history  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  poetry  of  the  bards 
who  preceded  him.      Nor  has  there  been  any  lack,  on  the 
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contrary,  there  has  been  a  very  profusion  of  contemporary 
Irish  poetry  from  Keating's  time  until  our  own.  Thus, 
despite  penal  laws,  bitter  persecution,  enforced  illiteracy, 
incessant  emigration,  outlawry,  exile,  and  all,  we  are  to-day 
in  the  peculiar  position  of  possessing  the  materials  from  which 
to  compile  complete  and  reliable  metrical  histories  of  our 
country  in  either  of  two  languages. 

"  Our  modern  minstrelsy  loses  much  by  its  recent  origin," 
wrote  Edward  Hayes  exactly  half-a-century  ago  in  a  scholarly 
preface  to  his  'Ballads  of  Ireland/  .  .  .  "The  sonorous 
melody  of  the  Celtic  tongue  would  be  preferable,"  he  went 
on,  c<  though  the  wish  to  return  to  it  now  might  be  considered 
impracticable.  It  has  been  well  said  that  we  can  be 
thoroughly  Irish  in  thought  and  feeling  although  we  are 
English  in  expression."  The  future  of  our  national  speech 
must  then  have  seemed  very  unenviable,  and  the  general 
national  outlook  all  but  hopeless  indeed.  But  half-a-century 
brings  many  a  change  ;  and  though  prominent  writers  of 
to-day  are  wont  to  refer  to  Moore  as  "  our  National  poet," 
there  are  growing  hosts  who  rightly  prefer  to  associate  the 
distinction  with  the  name  of  one  or  other  of  the  native  singers 
who  contributed  to  our  literature  the  deathless  vernacular 
poetry  of  the  last  three  centuries. 

This  poetry  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  Keating, 
the  father,  by  universal  consent,  of  modern  Irish.  So,  too> 
the  Irish  selections  presented  in  this  volume  practically 
commence  with  Keating.  Only  one  poem*  written  anterior 
to  his  period  is  included.  This  is  a  spirited  appeal  to  the 
people  of  the  historic  O' Byrne  country  to  unite  in  face  of 
the  English  enemy.  It  was  written  in  1580  by  Aon^uf 
true    T)oi$fe    Mi  TJÁUMg.      A  very  fine  translation  of  the 

*  Some  Ossianic  pieces  have  been  added  since. 
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piece  will  be  found  in  Ferguson's  "  Lays  of  the  Western 
Gael,"  where,  not  inappropriately,  it  follows  the  "  Downfall 
of  the  Gael,"  the  original  of  which  was  written  also  in  1580 
by  O'Gnive,  Bard  of  O'Neill.  O'Gnive's  poem,  like  O'Daly's, 
is  in  its  essence  a  rallying-cry,  and  reaches  a  high  dramatic 
level,  as  will  be  inferred  from  the  concluding  stanzas  even 
in  their  cold  and  foreign  English  dress  : 

Through  the  woods  let  us  roam, 

Through  the  wastes  wild  and  barren  ; 
We  are  strangers  at  home  \ 

We  are  exiles  in  Erin  1 

And  Erin's  a  bark 

O'er  the  wide  waters  driven  ! 
And  the  tempest  howls  dark, 

And  her  side  planks  are  rivenJ 

And  in  billows  of  might 

Swell  the  Saxon  before  her — 
Unite,  oh,  unite  1 

Or  the  billows  burst  o'er  her  | 

Such  the  national  prospect  in  the  period  of  Keating's 
boyhood.  He  had  scarcely  reached  man's  estate  before 
Trinity  College  was  founded  as  a  first  step,  Lord  Bacon 
said,  "  towards  the  recovery  of  the  hearts  of  the  people." 
Recovery,  ^ói|\io|\ !  The  next  step  was  the  preparation 
of  "  versions  of  Bibles  and  Catechisms  and  other  works  of 
Instruction  in  the  Irish  language."  Trinity's  subsequent 
propagandism  need  not  be  discussed  here ;  directly  or 
indirectly  it  constitutes  the  burthen  of  a  big  proportion 
of  our  modern  literature. 

Keating  appropriately  initiated  the  fight  against  the 
Anglicising  methods  of  Elizabeth's  stronghold  of  Ascendancy, 
as  MacHale  initiated  the  campaign  against  a  later  and  equally 
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insidious  scheme.  Fr.  Daniel  O'Sullivan,  in  his  CótfijUt)  i-oip 
£^>5  A5ur  &  11UtAij\,  blew  a  leg  from  the  proselytisers' 
flesh-pot  the  moment  that  oily  instrument  of  civilisation 
was  brought  to  the  aid  of  Trinity  : 

"  The  master  was  a  rogue,  his  name  was  Darby  Coggage, 
He  ate  the  mate  himself,  we  only  got  the  cabbage  ; 
The  mistress,  too,  was  sly,  which  no  one  ever  doubted, 
She  was  mighty  fond  of  wine,  and  left  the  sick  without  it." 

More  recently,  the  Rev.  author  of  "  CiAeit)e^rh  ^uf  JonxA  " 
in  the  Caoine  which  he  ascribes  to  poor  Cáic  ní  StiiUeáfr&iti 
has  given  us  a  luminous  example  of  the  contempt  in  which 
"  the  Spirit  of  Souperism  "  was  held  even  by  children  gasping 
of  thirst  and  hunger  on  their  bed  of  death  : 

"  nUAIjl    A    bí    An    tJ-OCflAf    tiOlftb    fctlft    T)Uf1AOCA'Ó, 

An   tJAifi  *oo  rrftAC  An  UAnx  50  téift  rib, 

tlí  hé  f niAom  buji  jcfioi-óe  'nftujt  gcléib  x>eif 

Cjié  tiA  n-AprcAt  Afi  Anbfitnt  a  tjtéi^eAn." 

So  has  the  struggle  been  maintained  for  upwards  of  three 
centuries.  No  need  to  say  how  fares  to-day  the  fight  virtually 
initiated  by  Ireland's  greatest  historian. 

Though  Keating  will  probably  be  best  remembered  for  his 
monumental  fTofAf  pe-df-a,  he  has  also  left  among  many  other 
works  a  goodly  volume  of  poetry,  founded  principally  on 
the  events  of  his  time.  The  more  remarkable  of  the  poets 
who  succeeded  him,  while  fond  of  legendary  and  mythological 
allusions,  limited  their  range  of  subjects,  except  in  so  far  as 
they  were  of  a  religious  character,  to  the  great  incidents 
of  their  respective  periods.  O'Bruadair,  O'Neachtain, 
Ferriter,  Ward,  O'Donoghue,  O'Rahilly,  M'Donnell,  Eoghan 
Ruadh,    Ua^s    ^Ae-óeAtAó.    O'Longain,   and   their  brethren 
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have  left  us  a  faithful  picture  of  the  troubled  era  intervening 
between  the  advent  of  modern  Irish  and  the  inception  of 
the  more  modern  Anglo-Irish  literature.  But  beyond  these 
limits  they  rarely  take  us.  Notwithstanding  the  illustrious 
record  of  the  early  Irish  on  the  Continent,  it  really  was  not 
until  the  brilliant  intellect  of  "  Young  Ireland "  applied 
itself  with  a  purpose  to  a  systematic  study  of  the  available 
materials  of  Irish  history  that  our  ancient  glories  began 
to  be  reflected,  as  on  a  revolving  mirror,  before  the  gaze  of 
the  modern  world. 

It  has,  of  course,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  efficient  printing- 
press,  greater  facilities  for  travel  and  for  the  circulation 
of  their  work,  and  the  vastly  wider  auditory  ensured  by  the 
language  which  they  adopted,  gave  the  Anglo-Irish  writers 
of  the  nineteenth  century  immense  advantages  over  the 
vernacular  poets  who  preceded  them,  and  the  incentive  thus 
provided  resulted  in  the  production  of  volume  upon  volume 
of  popular  ballads.  Accordingly,  while  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  cull  from  the  best  Anglo-Irish  literature  of  the  last 
century  a  most  dramatic  ballad  history  of  our  country,  the 
available  modern  Irish  poetry,  with  such  notable  exceptions 
as  "  Laoi  Oif  in,"  takes  us  back  only  to  the  period  of 
the  Four  Masters.  Not  that  the  very  cream  of  Irish 
literature  was  not  produced  anterior  to  their  time.  The 
translations  by  Ferguson  and  Sigerson  and  Hyde  and 
O'Flannghaile,  by  Walsh  and  Mangan  and  Callanan  and 
Guinee,  though  no  other  evidence  were  forthcoming,  bear 
abundant  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  Irish  poetry  in 
all  its  stages  of  development.  But  Irish  literature  pro- 
duced before  the  age  of  Keating  would  manifestly  be  now 
unsuitable  in  a  popular  volume,  and  it  has   therefore  been 
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considered  desirable  to  include  a  few  modern  prose  pieces 
having  reference  to  subjects  which  do  not  seem  to  have 
received  specific  attention  from  the  writers  of  the  past. 

Subjects  that  should,  and  doubtless  soon  will,  afford  fitting 
themes  to  writers  of  Irish  are  Brigid  addressing  the  Young 
Women  of  Ireland,  Colm  Cille  entering  a  plea  for  the 
Irish  Bards,  Colonel  John  O'Mahony  urging  the  possible 
potency  of  the  Irish  language  to  restore  the  ancient  martial 
spirit  of  the  Gael,  Fr.  O'Growney  fighting  the  martyr's  fight 
for  the  preservation  and  cultivation  of  the  language,  and  so  on. 
It  has  not  been  found  possible  to  provide  such  original  pieces 
for  this  volume,  however.  Accordingly  it  is  not  claimed  that 
a  thorough  historical  narrative  is  presented.  Nor  is  rigid 
chronological  sequence  claimed  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
work.  Least  of  all  is  it  pretended,  as  is  done  in  other 
"  Irish  "  collections,  that  all  the  pieces  in  our  whole  literature 
most  suitable  for  recitation  are  included.  Readers  will 
almost  instantly  miss  such  stirring  poems  as  Davis's  "  Lament 
for  Eoghan  Ruadh  O'Neill ;  "  Seumas  MacManus's  "  Shane 
O'Neill,"  and  "  Coming  of  Eoghan  Ruadh;"  William 
Rooney's  "  Ce-árm  T)u£>  T)itif  ;  "  Mangan's  "  Cathal  Mór 
of  the  Wine-red  Hand  ;  "  D'Arcy  M'Gee's  "  Connacht  Chiefs 
Farewell  ;  "  Patrick  Archer's  "  Dying  in  Exile ;  "  Lady 
Dufferin's  "  Lament  of  the  Irish  Emigrant ;  "  John  Keegan's 
"  Holly  and  Ivy  Girl,"  and  numbers  of  others  Their 
exclusion  has  been  determined  partly  by  a  desire  not  to  include 
more  than  a  couple  of  pieces  from  any  writer,  and  partly 
through  many  of  them  being  so  accessible  elsewhere  ;  but 
principally  because  many  of  the  most  dramatic  pieces  in 
Anglo-Irish  literature  are,  like  the  AifUns  of  the  Irish 
bards,  written  with  a  great  sameness  of  metre,  and  rightly 
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breathe  a  spirit  of  almost  uniformly  vehement  patriotism. 
The  elocutionist,  however,  will  have  variety  in  tone  and  subject 
as  in  metre  ;  and  every  effort  has  been  made  to  ensure  the 
desired  range.  It.  goes  without  saying,  indeed,  that  the 
necessary  variety  is  obtained  with  the  minimum  of  difficulty 
because  of  the  hosts  of  writers  who  have  written  on  most 
of  our  popular  themes.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  U^vo^ 
5^et>e^tAó  Ó  SúiUe-AtUin,  and  Fanny  Forrester  are  among 
the  great  writers  who  have  written  of  "  The  Sister  of  Mercy ;" 
"The  Sister  of  Charity "  has  been  sung  of  with  becoming 
reverence  by  Gerald  Griffin,  D' Alton  Williams,  Fisher 
Murray, and  others;  "The  Christian  Brothers' '  by  John  Fitz* 
gerald  and  T)oninAU  Ó  tomsfig.  While  Gavan  Duffy 
puts  stern  words  of  counsel  into  the  mouth  of  the  dauntless 
St.  Laurence  O'Toole,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Most  Rev. 
Dr.  Healy,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  taking  the  eve  of  the  Battle 
of  the  Curlieus  for  his  text,  puts  an  irresistible  appeal  to  arms 
into  the  mouth  of  Red  Hugh  O'Donnell.  John  Boyle  O'Reilly, 
on  the  threshold  of  our  own  time,  appeals  to  the  patriotism 
of  "The  Priests  of  'Seventy-three,"  as  Fr.  Furlong  tells  us 
with  pardonable  pride  of  the  valour  and  fidelity  of  "The 
Priests  of  'Ninety-eight."  Of  the  other  memorable  incident? 
of  'Ninety-eight  hosts  of  writers  both  Irish  and  Anglo-Irish 
have  written  almost  lavishly.  By  their  timely  ballads 
Kevin  T.  Buggy  and  C.  J.  Kickham,  to  name  no  others, 
preached  an  anti-recruiting  crusade  from  a  million  throats 
in  a  past  generation,  and  Fr.  Tormey,  Keneally,  Starkey, 
and  ever  so  many  besides,  raised  prophetic  voices  against 
the  evils  inseparable  from  emigration.  The  day-dreams 
of  the  Irish  exile  are  vividly  presented  to  us  by  Geoffrey 
Keating,     T)ormc<vó    Tttnvó,     eogan     Tltnvó,    Andrew    Orr, 
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James  Orr,  M'Gee,  M'Carthy,  M'Dermott ;  and  for  a  fore- 
tastc  and  an  appreciation  of  the  joy  of  returning  to  Ireland 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  to  turn  to  the  "  Old  Man's 
Prayer,"  by  Helena  Callanan  ;  "  Here  goes  for  my  native 
Land,"  by  John  Locke  ;  the  "  Homeward  Bound/'  by 
D'Arcy  M'Gee  ;  "  The  Return/'  by  George  A.  Greene,  or 
"  The  Returned  Exile/'  by  B.  Simmons.  "  The  Holy  Wells  " 
have  been  fairly  immortalised  by  Frazer,  "  Eva,"  and  the 
modest  "  Sulmalla,"  while  Moore,  Callanan,  Griffin,  M'Carthy, 
t>j\iAn  trucgioltA  tnei-ó^e,  and  Fr.  Dinneen  are,  relatively, 
but  a  few  of  those  who  have  depicted  Ireland's  scenery  in 
all  its  glistening  tints  and  glowing  splendour. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  we  have  quite  a  profusion 
of  poems  on  almost  every  conceivable  popular  subject. 
Exigencies  of  space  have,  however,  necessitated  the  omission 
from  this  collection  of  very  many  magnificent  pieces.  Still 
it  is  confidently  hoped  the  book  is  as  representative  of 
Ireland's  national  literature  as  its  limits  and  the  special 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended  will  permit.  Irish  and 
Anglo-Irish  poetry  naturally  constitutes  the  greater  part 
of  it.  Prose  in  both  languages  is  introduced  somewhat 
sparingly,  and  a  few  pieces  in  which  English  and  Irish  are 
pretty  deftly  interwoven  are  also  given.  The  facility  with 
which  some  of  the  Irish  poets  interwove  and  wielded  the 
two  languages — often  more  than  two,  indeed — must  have 
given  them  immeasurable  advantages  over  would-be  rivals 
who  had  to  rely  entirely  on  a  stunted  English  vocabulary, 
and  it  would  seem  that  they  rarely  neglected  turning  these 
advantages  to  account.  The  extempore  song  sung  a  century 
and  a-half  ago  by  T)onnóxyó  UuAt>  tTlAcConmAfVd  for  a 
mixed   party   of   English   and    Irish    sailors    in   St.    John's, 
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Newfoundland,  furnishes  a  case  in  point.  Here  is  the  concluding 
stanza,  and  a  veritable  sugar-coated  pill  it  is  : 

Come,  drink  a  health,  boys,  to  Royal  George, 

Our  chief  commander,  náft  ófrouij  Cftíop;; 
If  biox)  bufi  n-Atcumje  cum  tYluifie  fhAtAift 

é  pém   'f  a  jAfroAi-oe  -oo  teAjAT)  fíop. 
We'll  fear  no  cannon,  no  "  War's  Alarms  " 

While  noble  George  will  be  our  guide, — 
A  ÓfAÍopc,  50  bfeiceA-o  An  b|túix>  t)Á  cÁjvnA-ó 

A5  An  ITIac  fo  Afi  pÁn  tiAinn  tAtt  'f An  bpfiAirmc. 


Ce^p  tiA  S^fAnAig  bocu^  511  r\  a$  moUvo  "  Royal  George  '* 
•oo  bí  T)ormc^vó.  ílíon  tui^eA-OAji  $un  tug  fé  4  HÁrv  tei^t* 
T3ia  ^tifxAb  ArhLAi*ó  a  bei-ó  !  1  rmiAit)  5AÓ  Ab,A]\CA  *oe'n 
cSlÁwce.  ÍÁ115  nA  néineAnnAig  bnig  ^n  fcéit  1  n-iomtán 
A^uf  biox)A|\  Af  tia  CfMgtíb,  nró  nAn  b'ion^nAt).  t>'é  Prince 
Charles  Edward  Stuart  "  An  tTUc  fo  aj\  pÁn  tiAwn  tall  'rw* 
typ-pAwnc" 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  great  bulk  of  our 
modern  Irish  poetry  was  wedded  to  popular  and  sometimes 
very  intricate  Irish  airs,  and  has  continued  to  this  hour  to 
be  rather  sung  than  recited.  Such  pieces  obviously  would 
not  be  the  most  suitable  for  this  collection.  The  same  applies 
to  the  CAoine,  or  Lament,  and  though  "  Caome  Ainu  Hi 
t^ogAine"  gets  a  ready  place  in  the  volume  it  can  hardly 
be  hoped  that  it  will  ever  again  be  rendered  with  the  earnest- 
ness that  its  character  demands,  or  that  the  CAome  as  a 
form  of  recitation  will  ever  be  studied  or  developed  in  the 
schools.  This  is  especially  applicable  to  pieces  intended 
for  the  female  voice.  In  the  case  of  male  voices  it  may  be 
somewhat  different.  A  male  voice  might,  without  producing 
a  very  depressing  effect,  recite    Pierce   Ferriter's    "Lament 
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for  Maurice  FitzGerald,"  which  Mangan's  abridged  translation 
has  made  familiar  to  many.  So  also  with  Dr.  Sigerson's 
beautiful  translation  of  the  Elegy  on  Francis  Sigerson.  This 
elegy,  and  all  pieces  in  the  same  peculiar  metre,  seem 
indeed  specially  adapted  to  recitation,  the  chain  verse  or 
conActonn  ensuring  a  sequence  throughout  which  could 
not  otherwise  be  maintained  or  even  obtained.     péAó ! 

"  *OéAjtc  i  n-A  tij  bA  niinic  "oo  bícró  le  fA^Ail, 
miAf  -oe'n  trim  if  cmx)  -oe'n  im  'nA  tÁjt; 
éA-oAc  cnir  •oo'n  zé  -oo  bío*ó  'nA  gAbA-o, 
SpollA  nA  rAilte  if  cin-o  -oe'n  "oij  *oo  b'feAftji. 

T)o  b'peAfift  tú  nÁ  a  lÁn  aca  *oá  bpeACAtAf  -póf, 
A  feAbAig  Álumn  *oo  cÁmi5  ó  Si^eAjifon  rhón  ■ 
ní  jiAib  cÁim  onx  ót)'  mÁ±&\\\  *o'ftJit  ConAttAij  cóiji 
-A  -jtÁbAi|ie  An  ÁtAif  -oo  bfionnA-ó  An  z-óp. 

Ó|i  stAti  30  teojt  Aji  riA  bocrrAib  "oo  niAjt 

CeArm  cfted-fi  ir  cotYiAiftteoift  An  pobvnt  teAt'r  nAfi ; 

ní  jiAib  c|tói"ó'-feA|i  ó'n  sCóp  foift  50  "OAm^eAn  nA  sCtiAfi, 

Cé  suji  rnón  -oo  bí  beo  'ca,  nÁ  teAnpA-ó  -oo  ftiAji." 

In  conAólorm,  it  will  be  noted,  each  stanza  commences 
with  the  last  word  or  words  in  the  preceding  stanza.  Thus, 
fAnn  after  fArm,  the  reciter  gets  a  cue  to  his  lines  just 
as  an  actor  does  from  the  prompter  behind  the  scenes.  Poems 
of  this  kind  once  committed  to  memory  are  scarcely  ever 
forgotten. 

It  does  seem  at  the  same  time  that  the  only  traditional 
forms  of  recitation  now  surviving  to  any  appreciable  extent 
are  those  popularly  associated  with  the  rendering  of  such 
semi-religious  pieces  as  Patrick  Denn's  "  AigneAf  An  peACAig 
teif  An  mt)Áf  "  and  humorous  pieces  like  "  T)Áit  -oe  tDA^fVA  a\^ 
tons  T)éince."     Light  pieces,  such  as  "  DuAn  ón  ÓtACÁm,"  and 
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*'  6-Aócf  a  Sé^muif  Sitae,"  are  ^so  popular,  and  the  X)é&\\lA 
t)fif ce,  or  the  X)éApl&  bt^*ómAnn^c,  as  the  case  may  be,  seldom 
fails  to  amuse  an  Irist  audience.  It  is,  in  fact,  to  be  observed 
that  the  fluent  Irish  speaker  is  rarely  in  happier  mood  than 
when  an  opportunity  is  afforded  him  of  jauntily  using  an 
English  word  or  clause  without  premeditation.  He  seems  to 
say :  Se^t),  cá  An  méro  fin  T)é&r\zA  &5&c  •oom.  ÍHp  50 
"hÁife-Atti^it  &£&m,  -A^tif  5UM1  Af  mo  fuvóAfic  ^\noif. 

The  peif,  which  fortunately  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the 
great  rallying  institutions  of  the  country,  will  do  much 
within  the  next  few  years  to  restore  and  popularise  and 
develop  Irish  elocution,  and  for  the  present  the  best  course 
obviously  is  to  give  what  survives  of  the  traditional  principle 
of  recitation  free  play.  As  to  the  recitation  of  pieces  written 
in  English  it  will  here  suffice  to  repeat  Cathal  MacGarvey's 
simple  guiding  precept  :  "  Always  be  distinct,  but,  above 
all,  be  natural.  Use  Art  cautiously  to  assist  Nature,  so  to 
speak/ ' 

All  that  is  attempted  in  this  volume,  therefore,  is  to  present 
suitable  material.  The  Sean-taoi,  Sean-'oÁn,  prose  pieces 
grave  and  gay,  pieces  suitable  for  CótrifvÁ'ó  competitions 
and  for  Irish  entertainments,  will  be  found  in  the  volume 
in  some  variety,  and  generally  such  readings,  Irish  and 
Anglo -Irish,  as  are  best  calculated  to  give  the  youth  of 
Ireland  an  acquaintance  with  the  great  events  of  their  history, 
and  imbue  them  with  a  lasting  love  of  those  who  hazarded  all 
for  their  sireland,  and  a  longing,  rooted  in  conviction,  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  faithful  and  the  brave.  Why 
should  we  not  ever  love  the  fearless  and  devoted  singers  of 
our  race ;  who,  rather,  could  deny  them  the  most  intense 
and  steadfast  love  ?     Keating,  one  of  the  most  notable  of 
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them,  compiled  his  history  of  Ireland  in  a  cavern  in  Tipperary 
whither  he  was  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life  by  the  "  civilising  " 
Saxon  ;  Colonel  John  O'Mahony  translated  it  in  America 
where  he  toiled  and  died  in  exile.  Pierce  Ferriter  was 
murdered  by  the  English  in  the  streets  of  Killarney  ;  Ward 
fled  with  the  Earls  to  Rome.  Meagher  of  the  Sword,  Boyle 
O'Reilly,  D' Alton  Williams  ended  their  days  in  enforced 
exile  ;  the  same  might,  in  fact,  be  said  of  the  whole  band. 
For  they  all  idolised  fair  "  Banba  of  the  Streams,"  as  Mitchel 
happily  styled  our  sainted  sireland,  and  would  have  lived 
for  her  and  died  within  her  shores  had  Right  prevailed. 
Examples  of  devotion,  indeed,  have  never  been  wanting 
in  Ireland.  And  however  we  may  regret  the  premature 
calling  away  of  the  specially  gifted  we  have  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  the  devotion  to  motherland  which  in  our  own  day 
has  fairly  won  the  martyr's  goal  for  Fr.  O'Growney  and 
Anna  MacManus,  for  William  Rooney,  Denis  Flemings 
Patrick  O'Leary,  ITIiceÁt  t>\ye&tr\Aó,  and  many  others.  Afv 
•oeif  T)é  50  fiAiE)  a  w-AWAmwA  50  téif  ! 

Some  liberty  has  been  taken  in  this  volume  with  unduly 
long  pieces  both  in  Irish  and  in  English.  Stanzas  not 
essential  to  the  effective  rendering  or  the  sequence  of  the 
pieces  have  been  omitted,  but  the  omissions  are  in  all  such 
cases  shown  and  references  given  to  complete  copies  of  all 
poems  thus  interfered  with.  English  pieces  which,  through 
a  false  sense  of  humour,  have  obtained  some  vogue  in 
Ireland  are  rigidly  excluded.  C6ax>  rnoUvo  ie  T)i4  that  the 
time  has  come  when  Irish  readers,  and  juvenile  readers 
particularly,  need  no  longer  depend  on  collections  mis- 
named "  Irish "  in  which  "  The  Homeward  Bound,"  the 
^  Death  of  King  Conor  MacNessa,"  and  "  Dear  Erin"  are 
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found  almost  bracketed  with  abominations  like  the  "Kerry 
Recruit,"  the  "  Battle  of  Limerick,"  the  "  Irish  Fire  Brigade," 
and  the  "  Shillelagh  Shindy."  This  collection  harbours 
none  of  the  insult,  veiled  and  unveiled,  which  scoffers  and 
cynics  pretend  to  accept  as  humour.  The  volume  is  in  the 
main  a  record  of  the  hopes  that  have  stirred  the  souls  of 
generations  of  Erin's  most  gifted  sons  and  daughters  : 

"  It  is  thus  in  their  triumphs  for  deep  desolations, 

While  ocean  waves  roll,  or  the  mountains  shall  stand, 
Still  hearts  that  are  bravest  and  best  of  the  nations, 
Shall  glory  and  live  in  the  songs  of  our  land." 

SCAtl  UA  CeAttA1§. 


For  permission  heartily  given  to  use  the  pieces  here 
appearing  over  their  names  special  thanks  are  due  by  the 
Editor  and  gratefully  tendered  to  His  Grace  the  Archbishop 
of  Tuam,  to  the  Rev.  P.  S.  Dinneen,  M.A.  ;  Miss  Alice  Milligan, 
Dr.  Sigerson,  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  Messrs.  T.  D.  Sullivan, 
Seumas  MacManus,  Patrick  Archer.  Brian  O'Higgins,  Cathal 
O'Byrne,  Cathal  MacGarvey,  An  X)uACA\lim  t)uróe,  and 
Ua*ó5  p  T)ormcAt)A.  Mr.  Seumas  MacManus  also  readily 
consented  to  the  inclusion,  of  "  Brian  Boy  Magee,"  from  the 
pen  of  "  Ethna  Carbery,"  &\\  t>eif  T)e  50  jiai£>  a  hAnÁm  ! 
The  kind  indulgence  of  other  proprietors  of  copyright 
matter  is  sought  if  any  pieces  subject  to  such  rights  have 
been  introduced  without  express  permission.  ílío^  c.ui|\eAt> 
oi-^eAT)  if  Atfiftdn  ifceAc  'f  aw  teAX)A]K  j^aw  ceAT>  t/pAgáit,  mAf 
if  ^nAt,  uAtA  fo  5ii|\  teo  iat>.  TTIá  zá  m^óte  Ann  ^aw  a 
5ce.4T)-fo  if  AmlA\t>  t>o  úeip  5  tan  ofiAirm  1^*0  >o,Aimfiu§A>ó. 
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The  following  references  are  given  to  complete  versions 
of  the  abridged  pieces  appearing  in  this  Volume  : — 

Irish  Readings  for  -St.  Lorcán's  Address"  and  í£  The  Priests 
of  'Ninety-Eight";  Irish  Language  Miscellany  for  "AijneAp  ah 
peACAij  teif  An  mbÁf  "  and  "SiormA  An  AnmA  leir*  An  $ColAinn"; 
Irish  Minstrelsy  for  "  The  Winding  Banks  of  Erne  "  ;  Lays  of 
the  Western  Gael  for  "  Willie  Gilliland  "  ;  Treasury  of  Irish 
Poetry  for  lf  The  Good  Ship  Castle  Down  "  ;  Speeches  from  the 
Dock  for  Emmet's  Speech  ;  Life  of  Thomas  Francis  Meagher  for 
"  A  National  Flag  "  ;  Fr.  Dinneen's  Lectures  for  "  The  Living  Irish 
Speech"  ;  Ferriter's  Poems  (Fr.  Dinneen)  for  "mo  Cjiaoca-ó  ir  mo 
SAot  ftem'  tó  rul";  Tadhg  Gaedhealach's  Poems  (Fr.  Dinneen)  for 
"An  pAix>fiin  pÁijiceAc";  Keating's  Poems  (Fr.  MacErlean)  for 
"  pÁi-ó-b|iéAjAc  An  Sao^aí  fo"  j  Patrick  O'Brien's  Edition  of  the 
Poem  for  "  Cúijtrj  An  rneA-oom  Oix>ce"  ;  and  for  "  CAomeA-ó  Aific  Ut 
tA0JAi|ie"   see  note  at  page   128. 

Of  course  it  is  not  pretended  that  these  are  the  only  sources 
from  which  the  pieces  referred  to  may  be  obtained. 


The  following  are  among  the  books  that  have  been  con- 
sulted in  the  preparation  of  the  Volume  : — 

Poems  and  Ballads,   William  Rooney. 

The  Poems  of  R.  D.  Williams. 

Poems  from  the  Works  of  Aubrey  De  Vera. 

Songs  and  Poems,  T.  D.  Sullivan. 

Select  Poems  of  J.  C.  Mangan. 

Select  Poems  of  Gerald  Griffin. 

The  Four  Winds  of  Erin,  Anna  MacManus. 

Ballads  of  a  Country  Boy,  Seumas  MacManus. 

Lays  of  the  Western  Gael,  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson. 

A  Treasury  of  Irish  Poetry,  Brooke-Rolleston. 

Irish  Readings,   Sullivan. 

Speeches  from  the  Dock,  Sullivan. 

Life  of  T.  F.  Meagher,  Capt.  Lyons. 
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Ballads  of  Ireland,  Hayes,   2  vols. 

Songs  and  Ballads  of  Young  Ireland,  M'Dermott. 

Poems  of  Rev.  A.   J.  Ryan. 

Poems  of  John  Boyle  O'Reilly. 

The  Harp  of  Erin  Song  Book,  Ralph  Varian. 

Bards  of  the  Gael  and  Gall,  Sigerson. 

Poets  and  Poetry  of  Munster,  Mangan. 

Irish  Language  Miscellany,  O'Daly. 

SeAjic-LeAtiArrixMn  Cjiioru,  An  zrAtAift  *Oonm<\ll  Ua  SúitteAbÁm. 

CofimAC  Ua  CotiAiit  * 

CjieiT>eATri  A^ur  5°t1UA 

T)ÁnrA  ]3iA|AAir  peijuré-Aft 

"OÁnuA  SéAritAix)  tlí  *ÓonncAT)A 

.     ,  ,  >  An  uAtAiii  pA"otiAir  Ua  "Outnnín. 

"Oauua  Ao-o^Ain  tli  UAÚAitte 

.  T)ÁncA  SeA^Ám   CtÁfUMS 

T)ÁnuA  eoJAin  Uuxmt) 

*OÁncA  ÚA1-Ó5  gAe"óeAtAi5 

*OÁncA  SeAt|túiti  Céicmn,  -An  rAtAijt  eom  iriAcgiotlA  eAin. 

C-|ií  tJioji-^Aete  av\  tJÁir,  SeAÚjiún  Céinnn. 

Rambles  in  Eirinn,  William  Bulfin. 

Canon  Casey's  Poems. 

"  Leo"  Casey's  Poems.     _ 

Sir  Samuel  Ferguson's  Poems. 

Reliques  of  Irish  Poetry. 

Life  of  Father  Mathew. 

Speeches    of   Father   Tom   Burke,   Grattan,   Curran,    Plunkett  arid 

Shiel  respectively. 

Poems  by  "  Eva  "  of  "  The  Nation." 

"LeAbAn  11A  lAoiúeA*ó. 

The  Gaelic  Journal,  pAmne  An  L^e,  An  CtAi'úeAtfi  SoUnf, 
t)AnbA,  and  the  "  Ballad  History  of  Ireland "  which  was 
such  an  interesting  feature  of  the  "  United  Irishman  "  have 
also  been  referred  to  with  advantage.  Some  of  the  above 
are  now  out  of  print.  Particulars  regarding  the  others  can 
be  obtained  in  the  Catalogues  issued  from  time  to  time  by 
M.    H.    Gill    &    Son,    Limited,    Dublin    and    Waterford. 
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a  pn  CAtmA  'saíi  ceAtiSAiri. 

A  t1t^  6-Attn-A  'f-An  ce-An^Am  fin  n,A  n^^e'óe-At  cA  puin 
U>AbAin  *oe-Af\c-A  ftntc  -An  rhe-AtnnAm  ir  néi*ó  t>o  peAtin, 
Aicnir  "oom  5-Aíi  rhe-AnAt-At,  nÁ  ctAon  it)'  f-Ann, 
An  proA  beAtn  1  n--AnAónut  fé  nérni   n.A  nj^tt  ? 

An  pA*o,A  t>ei*ó  nA   JJ-AlXApuic  *o-Án  n'o-AOjAA'ó  1  bpeAtt, 
An  pvo-A  beit)  1  mb-Aitab  puinc  nA  n5-Aet)e-At  50  ce-Ann, 
An  pA'OA  beam  ^5  ^l-Ap-Ann-Aig  te  t>é-Af\tA  gAtt, 
An  pvo-A  beAm  -A5  A^^ttAtn  'f  ^.An  éipe-Aóc  -Ann  ? 

An  jm'oa  bei-ó  -án  nO^tA.if  50  Léin  1  -ocneAtt, 

An  f  atj-a  beit)  -An  -AinT)eife  'f  <An  té-An  '-Án  ^ce-Ann, 

An  pAT)A  beit)  -Án  nse-At-Atijung  45  ctéin  ir  cam, 

An  p-atí-a  GeAm   pé  AnAbfioi-o   n-A  néisipc'    t-Alt  ? 

An  pvoa  be-Arn  1  n--Ainbpiof  m-An  -Aon  ir  t>aXL, 
An  pA-OA  beam  5-An  feAnóur  nÁ  fpéir  1  nsne-Ann, 
An  pvoa  beit)  -An  C-A^ntA-ptut  'f  Ó  tléitt  50  p-Ann, 
An  p-A'OA  bei*ó  n-A  feAtiAfCuic  1  néifmn  5-Ann  ? 

An  f  At)-A  beit)  n-A  p-An-Aiacf  -a$  néAbxvó  ceAtt, 

An  pvo-A  bei*o  -A5  feArArii  óntnc  te  p-Aob-An  LAnn, 

An  fAX)A  beit)   -Án  m-AinifCt\eA6-A  rn.AoL  5-An   ce-Ann, 

An  pA*OA  beit)  Án  nAipne-Ann   pé  ge-A5A.1t)   cnAnn  ? 

Tlí't  neAóCA  f  nui"óce  1  tneAinnAni  T)Án  Léige-Af  1  nAnn, 
ttí't  -Aifce  ftntc  n-Aó  tAb-Aj\Ann  -An  tnAoó.A'ó  gait  5 
1  n--Aice  fin  zá  c-Ainnsne-Aóc  n-A  n-Aorii  50  ce^nn, 
T^  tA^^At)  n-Aó  p-A*o-A  'noir  50  bptéAfCfA  -An  cnann. 

B 


p6lte  pOt)LA. 


MY    CREED. 

One  Queen,  I  own,  and  one  alone 

Commands  my  meek  obedience  ; 
No  Sovereign  named  by  human  law 

From  her  draws  my  allegiance. 
For  her  I  live,  for  her  I  strive, 

And  shall,  till  life  is  ended  ; 
And  with  my  latest  parting  breath 

Her  name  it  will  be  blended— 
Kathleen, 
Your  dear  name  will  be  blended. 

I  love  God's  peace  upon  our  hills, 

And  fain  would  not  destroy  it ; 
I  love  sweet  life  in  this  fair  worid, 

And  long  would  I  enjoy  it. 
But  wThen  my  Sovereign  needs  my  life, 

That  day  I'll  cease  to  crave  it ; 
And  bare  a  breast  for  foeman's  steel, 

And  show  a  soul  to  brave  it — 
Kathleen, 
For  your  sweet  sake  to  brave  it. 

O,  glorious  Death  on  battle-plain 

Our  foemen  oft  has  baffled  ; 
And  proudest  lovers  of  Kathleen 

Have  holy  made  the  scaffold. 
Not  mine  to  choose,  nor  mine  to  care — 

The  cause  the  manner  hallows — 
I'll  court  the  steel,  or  kiss  the  cord, 

On   green  hill-side  or  gallows- 
Kathleen, 
For  you  I'll  woo  the  gallows. 
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My  life  is  then  my  Queen's,  to  leave, 

To  order,  or  to  ask  it ; 
This  good  right  arm  to  fend  or  strike, 

This  brain  is  hers  to  task  it. 
This  hand  that  waits,  this  heart  that  beats, 

Are  hers  when  she  shall  need  'em, 
And  my  secret  soul  is  burning  for 

Her  trumpet-call  to  Freedom — 
Kathleen, 
O,  sound  the  call  to  Freedom  ! 

Seumas  MacMaxus. 


TARA    OF    THE     KINGS. 


In  the  great  Hall  of  Tara  of  the  Kings, 

Whose  fourteen  doors  stood  ever  open  wide 

With  fourteen  welcomes  to  the  night  and  day, 

The  feast  was  set.     Great  torches  flared  around 

From  niches  in  the  pillars  of  red  pine 

On  gallant  chiefs  and  queenly  women  there, 

The  warm  light  glanced  and  shone  on  the  red  gold 

Of  the  rich  battle  gear  of  Erinn's  men  ; 

And  on  the  gleaming  mail,  and  wolf-skin  cloaks 

Of  the  sea-roving  giants  of  the  Lochlanachs* 

Strong-limbed  and  fierce  were  they,  with  eyes  that  held 

The  cold,  blue  sheen  of  starlit  northern  deeps, 

And  teeth  that  gleamed  through  flowing,  tawny  beards. 

The  tables  groaned  beneath  the  mighty  weight 

Of  ponderous  vats  of  rare  and  precious  wines, 

And  carcases  of  oxen  roasted  whole. 

Methers  of  foaming  mead  went  gaily  round 

From,  lip  to  lip,  and  friend  and  foe  alike 

Ate,  drank,  and  quaffed  their  brimming,  golden  cups. 

Forgetting  for  the  moment  every  wrong 

That  ever  held  them  sundered — such  the  law — 


CAtAt  via  tmoirt. 
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No  man  might  draw  his  sword  in  Tara's  Hall 

In  anger  on  another  man,  and  live. 

Then  when  the  feast  was  ended,  and  the  bards 

And  Ollavs  skilled  in  Erinn's  ancient  lore 

Stood  in  a  white-robed  throng  around  the  Throne, 

Then  was  it  that  a  silence  deep  as  death 

Fell  on  that  mighty  crowd.     Outside,  the  wind 

Stirred  in  the  quicken  trees,  and  to  and  fro 

As  if  by  fairy  hands,  the  banners  waved, 

And  from  the  farther  end  of  the  great  Hall 

A  silver  rivulet  of  music  flowed 

Into  the  gloom  and  silence  of  the  place  ; 

Faintly  at  first  and  sweetly,  like  the  song 

Of  sunbright  waters,  rang  the  harp's  clear  sound. 

Louder  and  louder  yet  the  music  swelled 

As  bard  and  bard  and  bard  took  up  the  strain, 

And  all  the  burthen  of  their  thrilling  song 

Was  Tara,  and  the  glory  of  its  King  ! 

Of  Fian  and  his  matchless  men  they  sang, 

Of  the  red  rout  of  battle,  and  great  deeds 

Of  skill  and  daring  on  the  tented  field. 

And  then  the  music  took  a  softer  sound — 

'Twas  Deidre's  sad  tale  the  minstrels  told, 

And  the  dread  fate  of  Uisneach's  hapless  sons, 

A  dirge  of  sorrow,  desolate  and  lone — 

The  saddest  tale  the  world  had  ever  heard. 

The  women  listened  with  bright,  dew-wet  eyes, 

And  stern-brow' d  warriors  stood  grim  and  mute ; 

Instinctively  each  hand  went  to  its  spear, 

And  a  low,  sorrowful  murmur  like  a  caoine 

Thrilled  through  that  mighty  crowd. 

Still  the  harps  sobbed,  and  still  the  bards  sang  on, 

Until  with  one  grand  maddening  crash  they  tore 

A  mighty  chord  from  out  the  quivering  strings, 

And  the  sad  tale  was  told.      Adown  the  Hall 

The  murmur  grew  to  a  tumultuous  sound  ; 


6  péite  vót)U\. 

The  music's  fire  had  quickened  hearts  and  brains — 

Shield  clanged  in  meeting  shield,  and  through  the  gloom 

The  torches,  in  a  myriad  points  of  light 

Flashed  on  bright  skians  and  forests  of  grey  spears, 

Until  the  swelling  chorus  thundered  forth 

In  one  great,  sonorous,  deep-throated  roar 

Of  wild  applause  its  mighty  mead  of  praise 

That  echoed  through  the  dome  of  the  great  Hall, 

And  floated  through  its  fourteen  open  doors, 

Out  and  away  into  the  silent  night, 

Startling  the  red  deer  from  its  ferny  lair 

In  the  green  woods  round  Tara  of  the  Kings. 

Cathal  O'Byrne. 


tAoi    óntnc   An    Ám. 

Cnoc  An  áif\  ah  cnoc  fo  fiAjt, 

'S  50  tÁ  An   tifiÁtA  t)iAiT>  t>á  §Aij\rn  ; 

A   pÁ*ofAi5  nA  rrrbACAtt  rnbÁn, 
Hi  5An   £Át  ctí^At)  An  Ainm. 

La  "OÁ  f\A£>AtfiAif\  if   pionn   plAit, 
piAnnA    éi^eAnn   nA  n-eAc  feAn$, 

A|\  An  ^cnoc  fo,  Lion  a  ftog, 

t1iO|A  o'lon^nAt)   T)óib   ceAcx  50  ceAnn. 

Aom-oeAn   t>o   b'ÁHne  nÁ  An   gfUAn, 
T)o  Cax>  An   pAnn  a$  ceAóc  fé  n  tei^s, 

"O'pionn     riuc   CutfiAill,   mtifim    X)Utz, 
X)o   beAnntng   beAn  An   bj\Aic  t>eif5. 

"  Cia  tu,  a  juogAn  ?  Af\  ponn  pém, 
1f  peAff\  mém  *f  if  ÁHne  x>eAlb  ; 

ftiAim  T)o  gotA  if  bmne  Imn 

tlÁ  a  bfuil  -pe  femm  ^ion  ^tmAb  feAy\b. 
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11  HiAtri    nuA-cnocAC   if   é   m'Ainm, 
IngeAn    $Aint>   true  *ÓolAin  *óém 

ASlfVOní    5t^5 ^0    tíl-AtlACC    A1tt — 

1r  é  x>o  riAifc  tné  te  Uaiíc  trtAC  Unéin." 

"  CnéAT)  T)o  tiein  T)^  feAcnAT)  Cú  ? 

ílá  ceit  t)o  fún   onrn  Ancnr, 
An  Aon  £eAn  eite  50  bnÁt 

5^^-Aitn  T)o  lÁirii  cú  t-Af  a  cnoir." 

"  Hi  5^n  ?Át  tu^Af  T)ó  piiAu," 
*Oo  nÁi-ó  An  rctiA$  t)A  tfiAit  ^né, 

"  X)Á  ctuAir ,  eAnbAtt,  if  ceAnn  caic 
Acá  Ain,  ní  mAit  An  fcei™." 

"Do  fiublAf  An  "ootfiAn  t?ó  tní, 

'S  níon  pÁ5Af  Ann  ní  ná  ptAit 
HÁn  fíneAr,  ^c  riore,  An   fiAnn 

'S  níon  geAlX  uniAt  trTAnACAt  Ain." 

"  Com^eo^At)  pém   cú,  a  mgeAn   05," 

Do   nÁit)    ITIac   CnrhAitt  nán   ctó-óAt)   niAríi, 

"tlo  cincp'o  tnle  An  t>o   rcÁt 
TIa  feAóc  ^CAtA  zá  T)e'ti    pAnn.M 

M  T)An  t)0  táirh-re  pém,  a  pnn, 

1f  eA^At  tmn  50  nT>eÁnnAir  bnéA^  ; 
An  zé  A5  a  *océicim  noirhe  a  £>fat>, 

"CtJICpiT)    teif    feAÓC    ^CAtA    'f    CéAT>." 

"  Ha  T)éin  iomAnt)Aig  Af, 

A  ftnt  cAir  An  "óAt  An  óin  ; 
tlí  tAmi5  Aon  tAoc  pá'n  n^ném 

ttÁ  ptnt  fAn  o^emn  t?eAn  a  ctoit)." 

bA  geAnn  50  E>£ACAmAin  a^  ceAóc 
tlí  ^eAn  ^CAicóeAnn  bA  cnuAit)  LÁtfiA  ; 

Híon  oeAnntng  ir  níon  utfilAig  "o'ponn, 
Ace  x/iAnn  corhnAC  t&p  cionn  a  rhnÁ. 


Cuifimlt)   -óÁ   cséA*o   'nA  *6Á)l, 

'S    t1ÍO|\    fí\X    AOIHtieAÓ    *OÍOt)    CAfl    'A1f, 

S^n  tuicim  te  UaHc  mAC  Ufeom. 

T)eió  ^céAT>  rAoi^eAó,  *oeió  ^céAX)  íaoó 
Uao£)  f\e  cAoit>  t>\áfi  nitnnncin  péin, 

A   pÁX)fAi5  An  ó^eiTntfi  ófuiAif), 
1f  eAí)  teAfttng  uAinn  'oe'n  pémn. 

lAfjiAf   OfCAj\  c^ax>  a^   fionn, 
Cé  "ooitt)  tiom  beiC  t>á  Uia-o, 

T)ut,  *oo  óorhjAAC  An  íaoió, 

tTlAf  -oo   connAic  *oít  An   CfUiAig. 

44  T)o  t>eifim   ceAt)  T)U1€,"  T)o  fÁit)   ponn 
"  Cé  T>oiUi>   Uom  »oo  tuicim   c^í*o. 

éifvig,  t>ei|\  mo  beAnnAóu  teAC, 
Cuirr»nig  t>o  gAiL  if  *oo  gnírii." 

feA-ú  CÚ15  n-oi*óce,  -peA*o  ÓÚ15  tá, 
T)o  tM  An  *oíf  nÁ-p  ttÁt  A5  steic, 

5-An  but)  ^An  x>eoc  aj\  t)ít  ftiAin, 
guf  tuic  UaiIc  te  btiAi'ó  mo  rheic. 

T)o   téiseArriAi^  cfí   gÁf\cA  óf  ájvo 

tVélf  ATI  Á1f\  bA  gAj\b  S^aic, 
5Á1|\  óAomce  c^é'^  CAitteAt)  •ne'n   péinn, 

1f  "óÁ  gÁif  tfiAoi*óce  c|^é  éA$  UaiLc. 

ThAni  nuA-CfotAó.  bA  rhó  An  beAT), 
TTlAft  *oo   óonnAic  rnéAt)   An   Áitt, 

JjAbAf  nÁifie  ^n  gfiiAt)  fAO|\-gtAn, 
5ti|\  tuic  triA|\b  1  mexvpc  óÁió. 

t)Af  riA  fíognA  Tí'éif  5AÓ  tntc, 

1f  é  if  mó  X)o  óinj\  Af  óáó  ; 
Ajv  An   ^cnoc   fo   "o'éif  An   gUAi*ó 

T)o  bAifc  An    pAnn   Cnoc  An    &\^. 
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CA01Í)  oisin  1  tvoiai>ó  tiA  péinne. 

tic,  if  cnuAg,  ón  tic  !    if  cnuAg 
Chrin  t>uX)Aó  'fAri  ^11-t  "P^  StttHMtn, 

tic,  cáf\  rhifce  j^ac  t>íc 

Ace  pÁn  fmn  if  a  tnéAn-ftuAg. 

tic,  níon  t)íc  tiotn  wÁ  e-Af  04 

t)eit  5-aíi  Actnumn  neanc  no  tút 

Act:  Íoca  ca^x  ir  cnorc<yó  ?at>a 

T)o  goit)  mo  tApA  ó  tfiéiseAf  ponn. 

tlc,  Anír>  Ari  ^Ain  cttnmm  An  ótéi|\ 
1f  ^An  rn' An  acjia  pém  T)o  Luxvó 

Há  cnÁcc  A|\  ponn  nÁ  Ay<  ax\  tvpémn 
"but)  rhAife  *oo  T31A  mo  tnuAg. 

tic,  jst\  tiAin  tigeAnn  mo  oéile 
1f  x>o  rrnAomim  An  péAfCA  pnn 

1f  lon^nAT)  tiom  cnoróe  ctoice 
Hac  ^tACAnn  "ootA-ó  cnem'  cníc. 

tlc,  x>Á  opeiceA'ó  ponn  if  An  pAnn 

tTlo  oéite-re  a\k  lAnnóm 
X)eAYhAn  T>onAif  j\iaiíi  T)Á  T>€Áinr5 

tlí  coifcpeAt)  ótn'  >óáiL  a  T>cneoin. 

tlc,  r>Á  rnbeA-ó  ponn  if  An  pAnn 

A^Aftl,    A   T31A,    UA1C    AntlAf 

tern'  né-re  ní  fCAnpAmn  niu 

•     1f  ní  oeinn  1  scurhAro  ^An  miL  ftiAf. 

"Uc,  a  *Óia  tnÁ  cÁin  1  opeins 

Ó;n  ngnÁt)  -po  oeinim  TD'ponn 
tlí  cu^ca  1  o-pÁc  mo  gtón 

OAfbA  tfión  bAineAf  tiom. 


lo  péite  vot)tA. 

v\f)i>A|\   mo   lAoroe-fe  niAj\  rÁini   vjAti   cj\eoij\ 
gAti    Atiu\|\c   póf  5; Atl   lúc  ^Atl   fiéim 

Cjun-feiflgte  Lotn-ó|\eAtAó  Tn^eoH, 
Itn'   ciuMii  óAnóif  5A11  ftit  5-áti  téim. 

T)Á  m*M|\eAt)  porm  tia  n-eAó  fe^n^ 
1p  Ofcuj\  ceArm  tia  LArm  n^eA^ 

Do  bAinpeAt)  biAt)  t>á  mb'éi^in  'oe'n  T>eArhAn 
If  ní  beAt)  Oifín  pArm  ^Ati  caca  ctéib. 

tTlo  flÁn  te  ftn|\$e  ip  te  feit^; 

StÁn  te  meifce  ir  te  fÁijvceót 
StÁn  te  cfOTMib  if  te  cAtAib 

StÁn  te  LAtinAib  ^éAfA  pór. 

SlÁn  te  lút  A^uf  te  neAj\c 

StÁn  te  ceA-o  if  te  pAobAjvJoitíi 

SlÁn  te  ciAn   Aguf  te  ceAóc 

SlÁn  te  tnAtAij\c  if  te  ^UATmAib. 

StÁn  te  01  At)  A^tif  te  T>ig 

StÁn  te  fit  A^tif  te  téitnfvig 
SLÁn  te  piAt)Ac  5AÓ  5A|Ab-ónuic 

SlÁti  te  cufAA'otAib  riA  T>Uf\éinpeA|\. 

SlÁn  LeAC,  a  prm,  Af\íf  A^uf  A|\íf 
CéAt)  ftÁn  teAC,  a  j\í  iia  péirme 

C'f    TZÚ    T)0    COIfCpeAt)    mo    CAftt 

Tlí  tnoriArm  if  pfVAif  ha  ctéi|\e. 
StÁn  teAC,  if  cú  A5  cti|\  An  Áijx 

StÁÍI    LeAC,    A    tÁtfl    LAn-LAITH^ 

StÁn  leAU,  a  fÁjvoÁiL  nA  ^Cfvíoc 

1f  T)ubAó  mo  ftriAoinue-fe  'f  if  cjAÁi'óce- 

tic,  a  pinn,  a  cumAirm,  tnÁ'f  píof\ 
50  bj?uiUfi  fíof  1  n-uAtriAib  riA  bpiAn 

Tiá  putAin^  T)o  -óeAtfiAn  t>á  bpuit  ifcig 
Aiftm  buA'óA  Aij;e  nÁ  ceA*o  a  pAti. 
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SlÁn   te.dc,  a  OfCtMjA  tia  tdnn  nirhe, 

SlÁn   leAU,  a  fígí1^  n^  rnbéi  rneAnn 
"OÁ  mbeiceÁ  A^Am-fA  niAf\  uj\fAin 

T)o  cint\pit)e  |\UA15  T)f\uime  aj\  An  5déif\  reo* 

1r  mibAc  tiom  ^An  AriiAf\c  SceólÁw 

1  n>oeoi>ó  córhgÁf  ha  pémne 
1  n-Arn   An  fMAit)  X)o  T)úireAcc 

1f  meit)|AeAó  -o'pTnspnn  ^Á  néitt  í. 

tlc,  a  ConÁm   ítlAoit  neirhgfunn, 

CféAT)  nÁ  ci^in-re  t)otn'   féACAin  ? 
1f  50  ttpAgtÁ  ceAt)  fctnofCA  if  rmttce 

A|A  peA*ó  tíoniriAi|\e  nA  j;Ann-ctéif\e. 

AcÁ  An  nóm  Anoif  A^Am 

1r  ca  b£uiL  feAóc  5CACA  11A  5nÁitpémne? 
1f  lonpiAT)  tiom   cá  conAi|\  'n-A  n^AbAit) 

1f  nAó  C151T)  peAfCA  T)om'   péACAin. 

1f  mime  x>o   óonnAC  Aon   pteAt)  AriiÁm 

1  n-Ájuir  fíog  n.A  ^nÁicpémne 
T)o  b'peAfjt  ionÁ  a  j\Aib  a^  pA-o^Ai^ 

1f  A5  lomfLÁn  nA  fAitm-ótéi|\e. 

tic,  if  mife  Oirín  itiac  pmn 

5^ti  ponn  ^An  ^nAoi  A5  cómifieAtfi  ctoc, 
5i*óbé  tiAin  *oo-geibirm  An  sfiemi 

1f  patía  Afvíf  50  ftpAgAwn  An  "oeoc. 

1f    tlC,    A    Í)1A?    ACÁItTl    1    n^ÁbAt) 

A^ur  An  piAnn  óm'  'óáiL  A|\  ce^t, 
TVéircpmn   te  ^ut  nA  ^cUaja 

T)á  bpAgAmn  |\1A|\  rriAf  but)  óeAfic. 


12  péite  pó"oU\. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  DUNDALK. 

Lo,  they  come,  they  come  ;    but  all  too  late — their  king  is 

on  the  wave, 
Bound  to  the  mast  of  a  Danish  ship,  the  pirate  Northman's  slave. 
Dundalk,  thy  shores  have  often  heard  the  roar  of  the  boiling  sea, 
But  wilder  far  is  the  maddening  shout  that  now  is  heard  by 

thee  ; 
The  voice  of  the  soldiers'  rage  when  the  foe  with  the  prize 

is  fled, 
And  the  bursting  yell  of  pale  despair  when  hope  itself  is  dead  ; 
Then  o'er  that  warrior-band  in  wrath  a  death-like  silence  passed 
As  they  gazed  where  Sitric's  sails  unfurled  swelled  proudly 

to  the  blast. 

And  must  he  go  ?  Shall  Mononia's  king  serve  in  a  hostile  land  ? 
Oh,  for  one  ship  !  with  Irish  hearts  to  crash  that  Danish  band  ! 
But  hark  !    a  cheer — and  the  listening  hills  give  back  the 

joyous  sound 
A  sail — a  sail  is  seen  away  where  the  skies  the  waters  bound. 
There's  a  pause  anew — each  searching  eye  is  on  that  sail  afar  ; 
Again   the   cheering's  loud  and  high — 'tis   Mononia's  ships 

of  war. 
Boldly  they  come  o'er  the  swelling  tide,  their  men  as  wild 

and  free 
As  winds  that  play  on  the  mountain's  side,  or  waves  that 

course  the  sea. 

And  well  may  they  come  to  free  their  king  from  robbers  of 

the  main  ; 
His  sceptre  ne'er  a  tyrant's  rod,  nor  his  rule  a  tyrant's  chain. 
And  onwards  towards  the  foe  they  steer— a  sight  sublimely 

grand — 
War's  stern  array  hath  there  an  awe  it  never  knows  on  land. 
Soon  many  a  sword  salutes  the  sun,  drawn  in  that  deadly  strife, 
From  many  a  heart  that  bounded  high  soon  flows  the  tide 

of  life. 
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The  King — the  King — to  free  the  King  bold  Fionn*  hews  his- 

way, 
And  woe  to  him  who  meets  his  sword  on  this  eventful  day. 

The  King  is  won  ;  but  the  lion  heart  that  sets  his  master  free 
Is  deeply  pierced — as  he  cuts  the  cord  his  life-blood  dyes  the  sea. 
Brave  Fionn's  head  is  held  on  high,  the  Irish  to  appal, 
But  they  rush  more  fiercely  to  the  fight,  led  on  by  young 

Fingall. 
Sternly,  foot  to  foot,  and  sword  to  sword,  for  death  or  life 

they  meet, 
And  bravely,  though  few,  they  long  withstand  the  hordes 

of  Sitric's  fleet ; 
But  slowly  at  last  o'er  heaps  of  slain  the  Irish  yield  apace, 
The  many  have  the  few  o'ercome — defeat  is  no  disgrace. 

Oh,  f  Fianghal — Fianghal.  what  dread  resolve  now  seizes  on  your 

mind  ? 
All,  all  is  done  that  valour  can,  give  way,  and  be  resigned  ! 
Swiftly  he  rushed,  as  one  possessed,  'mid  all  that  hostile  train, 
Seizing  their  king,  with  one  wild  bound,  plunged  both  into* 

the  main, 
Then  sudden,  as  if  by  frenzy  sped,  two  Irish  chiefs  as  brave, 
The  king's  two  brothers  as  quickly  'seized,  and  dashed  into 

the  wave, 
And  Freedom  smiled  when  she  saw  the  deed,  she  knew  the 

day  was  won  ; 
But  with  that  smile  came  a  bitter  tear,  she  had  lost  her 

favourite  son. 
With  terror  struck,  th'  astonished  Danes  at  every  point  gave- 

way, 
And  few  were  left  to  tell  the  tale  of  that  destructive  fray. 

There  was  joy  that  week  o'er  all  the  land,  from  Bann  to* 

Shannon's  shore  : 
For  they  said  those  Danish  chiefs  will  come  to  spoil  our  homes 

no  more. 
But  ere  the  song  of  mirth  went  round  or  toast  in  hut  or  hall, 
A  tear  was  shed,  and  a  prayer  was  said  for  Fionn  and  FingalL 

*£Áilbe  porm,   King  and  Admiral  of  Desmond. 

f  Fianghal,  second  in  command. 


i4  pétte  vodIvX. 

And  through  the  wars  of  after  years  their  name  was  the  battle- 
cry, 

And  many  a  heart  that  else  had  quailed,  by  them  was  taught 
to  die  ; 

And  oft  as  Freedom  broke  a  chain,  or  tyrants  met  their  fall, 

A  tear  was  shed — a  prayer  was  said  for  Fionn  and  Fingall. 

Neil  M'Devitt. 


IRISH     NATIONAL    HYMN. 

O.   Ireland  !    Ancient  Ireland  ! 

Ancient !    yet  for  ever  young  ! 
Thou  our  mother,  home,  and  sireland — 
Thou  at  length  hast  found  a  tongue. 

Proudly,  thou  at  length 

Resistest  in  triumphant  strength. 
Thy  flag  of  freedom  floats  unfurled  ; 

And  as  that  mighty  God  existeth 

Who  giveth  victory  when  and  where  He  listeth, 
Thou  yet  shalt  wake,  and  shake  the  nations  of  the  world. 
For  this  dull  world  still  slumbers 

Weetless  of  its  wants  and  loves— 
Though,  like  Galileo,  numbers 

Cry  aloud  :    "  It  moves  !    it  moves  !  "— • 

In  a  midnight  dream, 

Drifts  it  down  Time's  wreckful  stream- 
All  march,  but  few  descry  the  goal. 

O,  Ireland  !    be  it  thy  high  duty 

To  teach  the  world  the  might  of  Moral  Beauty 
And  stamp  God's  image  truly  on  the  struggling  soul. 

Strong  in  thy  self-reliance  ; 

Not  in  idle  threat  or  boast, 
Hast  thou  hurled  thy  fierce  defiance 
At  the  haughty  Saxon  host ; 

Thou  hast  claimed  in  sight 

Of  high  Heaven  thy  long-lost  right 
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Upon  thy  hills — along  thy  plains — 

In  the  green  bosom  of  thy  valleys — 
The  new-born  soul  of  holy  Freedom  rallies, 

And  calls  on  thee  to  trample  down  in  dust  thy  chains. 

Deep,  saith  the  Eastern  story, 

Burns  in  Iran's  mines  a  gem, 
For  its  dazzling  hues  and  glory 
Worth  a  Sultan's  diadem 

But  from  human  eyes 

Hidden  there  it  ever  lies  ! 
The  eye-travelling  gnomes  alone  ; 

Who  toil  to  form  the  mountain's  treasure, 

May  gaze  and  gloat  with  pleasure  without  measure 
Upon  the  lustrous  beauty  of  that  wonder*  stones 
So  is  it  with  a  nation 

Which  would  win  for  its  rich  dower 
That  bright  pearl,  Self-Liberation — 
It  must  labour  hour  by  hour. 

Strangers  who  travail 

To  lay  bare  the  gem,  shall  fail ; 
Within  itself  must  grow,  must  glow — 

Within  the  depths  of  its  own  bosom 

Must  flower  in  living  might,  must  broadly  blossom 
The  hopes  that  shall  be  born  ere  Freedom's  Tree  can  blow. 

Go  on,  then,  all — rejoiceful ! 

March  on  thy  career  unbowed  ! 
Ireland  !    let  thy  noble,  voiceful 
Spirit  cry  to  God  aloud. 

Man  will  bid  thee  speed — 
God  will  aid  thee  in  thy  need  ; 
The  Time,  the  Hour,  the  Power  are  near — 

Be  sure  thou  soon  shall  form  the  vanguard 
Of  that  illustrious  band,  whom  Heaven  and  Man  guard ; 
And  these  words  come  from  one  whom  men  have  called  a  seer  ! 

J.  C.  Mangan. 


16  péite  FóT)L& 


IICTOtAJ. 

ITIife  !    tHof-fd   leif  05  c|u\ú,   com  05  AejteAc  teif  An   cé 
if  óige  A5Aib.       Cajwó  mife  óf  córíiAin  n<*  ^néme  corii  niAit 
teo,  óoríi  Uiac  teo  ;    Aguf  t)o  óAf  A^uf  *o'At-cAr  ah  5eirii^t> 
ojtm  via  ciaiica  rut  aja  nu^At)  Án  StAnuigteoin,   cé&T)   motA-fr 
Aguf  bui*óeACAf  te  nA  Aitnn  !         t)íot>  fteA*ó  if  féite  ^nv 
r.\  pétti  Aguf  tf  onui,  50  •oeirfnn,  *oo  bíoí)  An  bnót)  ^n  uaij\ 
tA^At)   An    cSAoife  onm   sac   btiA-óAm.        Tlí   mó   ÁtAf  aj\   aw 
bpÁirce    if    Aejuge    An    te^cc    nA    tl  0*0  tag    'fAn    fAogAt    fó 
'nÁ  niAn  bíot)  ontn-rA  >A|\  ceAcc  tia  tDeAtCAine  4511  f  nA  SArhnA 
te  titin   tia  DnAovóeACUA.        t>íof-fA  05   005  teAnbAit)e  A^uf 
if  cuimin   tiom   An  UAin,   a  djmt)  tiAim   Anoir,   'ntiA  n  nÁ  j\Aib 
cúfAm     'jMn     fAogAl    o]\m    acc    ^neAnn    Aj;ur    réiie.       Acc 
óUA-óAf  1  n-AOif  AS^r  1  ti--doif ,  bí  mo  ctAnn  f  ém  a^aiti  1  "octiáú, 
A$;ur  *oo  néin  rriAn  cuait)  mo  tnungAít  1  méiT)  bí  rno  *óúit   1 
bréite  A5  *out  1  tAigeA*o.     1  sciormtiA  ^ciAn  bAitig  mo  ctAnn 
teo,  bíoT)Att  A5  ceAóc  if  A5  itnteAcc,  A^uf  A5  ceAóc  if  A5  rín- 
irnteAcc.      'pé     'óeineA'ú     T>,£itteAT>A|\    teif    An     scfiei-oeArii 
cugAtn,  A^uf  1  T>ceAnncA  An  ó[\eit)irii  tu^ATiAtt  teo  An  ffoT)tAi5. 
CuAt)Af  1  n-ói^e  fé  gtóifi  nA  Ho'otAS  Aníf  50  *ocí  50  tiAbAf 
com  teAnbAi-óe  fimpti'óe  te  nAoi*óeAnÁn.       CtnneAt)  At-cAf  a*ó 
ha  tl0T>LA£  oineAT>  ÁtAif  onrn-fA  An  >ocúif  if  m-Af\  ótn^eAtin 
Af\  Ati  -dOf  05  iTTOiu.      Aóc  t/itntig  An  teAnbtnt)eAcc  fo  teif 
An    Aimfi|A  :    *óíbi|\   cíi|\-dm    av\    cf^ogAit   A^íf   í.      A^tif    tiíojt 
trióp  An  lon^nAt)  é,  t>a\\  nT)óig  ! 

UAim  A5  CAite-Atri  n^  HoT)t-A5  Anoif  te  míte  50  teit  btiAt)Ati 
nAó  tnóf.  1f  iom*óA  c^e^b  if  T)útAi§  U|\eAfCA|\tA  te  Unn  n^ 
tiAimfi-pe  fm.  1f  lomxíA  |AíogAóc  a  bí  50  corhAócdó  míte 
50  teit  btiA*óAn  ó  fom  azá  50  me^tce  p^ontA5  cmn  itroiu, 
A5uf  1f  lonró-á  cín  a  bí  5^n  óorhAóc  An  UAin  fin  azá  50 
c|\éAn    éifeAóCAc  nentifpleÁ'óAó    in"oiu.      UÁim-fe    a^    fAij\e 

O^tA    ^O    tél|\,    A^    fA1fe    A\K    t)tA06-ObA1f    ^tir    A|A    'ÓeAg-ObAlf 
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•oo  f\éif\  mAf\  úa^ait).  1r  beA^  nAó  lonAnn  mo  cújvpAit)e-rA 
<*5ur  cú|\f-AiT)e  v\a  snÁc-mnÁ,  acc  511  f\  reAóc  riA  An  ati  fAogAt 
fo  mire,  -A^tif  ^un  míte  mó  zAfiAptA  pé  nT>eAj\A  a^aiti  x>Á  f\ein. 
t)A  mime  mife  a^  cAiteAm  wa  TloT)tA5  A^ur  aw  noc  if  An 
fneAóCA,  bÁirceAó  if  ^aoú  if  tóif\nig  mil  tee  A5  cun  ctiif\re 
if  eA^tA  a\k  a\\  tfiAin  pém'  niAfiAt).  THonb  AnnAtti  Án  A^ur 
confieAfCAn  A^tif  An  T>onAf,  -poinion,  at;  yemeAt)  omceAtl 
onm  A^ur  SpionAix>  v\a  Y\ox)Ia^  ajc;  UAirceAt  pém'  'óéin  : 
tiAin  no  T)ó  bíor  1  mbéAt  bÁir  4511  r  ceApAt)  nÁ  béAjvpAt) 
Hot>Iai5  50  bnÁc  A|\íf  onm.  Acc  reo  pór  Annro  mé,  motA*o 
te  D1x\,  A^tir  mé  uttAm  Art  av\  éA^cóirt  a  •oemeA'ó  onm  *oo 
tfiAiceAT)  A^ur  An  fUAimneAf  *oo  rtÁini^;  *óom  T^A-omAit. 

Cax)  if  piíi  flo^tA^  no  'óó  *oo  CAiteAm  pé'n  Anroeire  1 
SComóficAf  te  rnA  céAt)UAib  ceAnn  acá  CAitue  -pé  AoibneAf 
a^aiti  ?  A  !  if  iomT)A  TloiDtAi^  a  cAiceAf  -pé  fuAimneAr,  A^tir 
x>&  bnig   reo    cionnuf   a   tiocpAt)   nÁ   ctn^pmn   50    cnumn     An 

C-ÁCAf  A  bíonn    Art   05    A^Uf    AOf  ZA,    Art   bOCC    1f  f  AVÓblrt   An    UA1rt 

beirteAnn  An  TloiDtAi^  orttA  ^aó  btiA*óAin.  Oonnur  a  cioc^ai!), 
feAt),  cionnuf  a  tiocpAt)  ?  11ac  curate  -óóm-fA  cionnur 
mArt  cAfCAf  fmAomce  An  TJeonAi^óe  pé  'óém  a  *óúúAige  -pé 
comAince  v\a  Tlo^tA^  ;  nÁ  moítngim-re  cionnur  rriAn  bíonn 
ctnfte  nA  mÁúAn  A5  p^eAbAt)  50  rínceArt  tion  v\a  HotíIa^ 
cúice  ;  nA  T)eAnbfváitrteACA  bí  aj\  r eAórtAn  nAó  eót  A^tir  nAó 
reAn-eót  *oom  aonnur  mArt  órttnnnigceAn  iatd  cimóeAtt  An 
cemceÁm  mAf  a\k  oiteAt)  ^AT>,  cimceAtt  bni^T)  nA  -péite  mA|A 
A|A  có^At)  1AT)  :  nÁ  puitim  A5  éifceAóc  te  stn'úeAccAinu  mo 
ótomne  ^ac  oi*óce  HoTJtAS  ó  fu^At)  ctAnn  T>om  !  TlAf  óuAtA- 
f a  CU115  nA  citte  A5  btiAtAt)  50  mó'órhAf  aó  ^ac  btiA*óAin  T>Áf 
í>eif\  o|\m  ó  teAóc  An  c|\eiT)im  A^iif  A5  mnóAi!)  ^tio^AijA 
gtófAig  gAi|\b  An  ufAogAit ;  nÁ|\  AifigeAf  CAncAn  citiin  nA 
neA^tAif  e  A5  cti|v  nÁij\e  aj\  gtófi  if  A|\  pot|\Am  Uicc  UAfvctiifne  ! 
THife  nÁf  tmc  néAt  cot)AtuA  |\iAm  ofm  acc  a^  Ao^Ai^eAóu 
mo  mtifvgAíte  X)e  tó  if  ^'oi^ce ;  mif  e  cá  A5  péAóAinc  aja 
fpéi|\  gtAin  tAe  Tlo>otA5  ó'n  tÁ  1  n-Af  mímg  13iAgtAn  pocAt 
nA  pí^mne  óf  mo  óómAi|A ;  mif  e  ^n^  gnÁúAó  tiom  ha  f  ttiAigce 
•o'peicfmc  A5  ^tiiAifeAóc  50  TráttAAócAc  pé  *óéin  An  créipéit 

C 


IS  Véite  VóT)lA. 

A£Uf  dg  cjvonuvó  go  huriiAl  <\\\  ^gAR)  tiA  1ia1xó|\aó,  A$  b|\eit 
buróed6dif  X}&  X{,\mnt)teo^\\  m&]\  bA  óóij\  pé  óló'ó  ój\áiO- 
áwiTA  •o'oifxvea'ó  *oo  lleAtri,  rná'f  ceAT>CA  T>otn  fAH  4  ixá^  f 
mtfe, — mife,  50  ftptiil  tno  ótuAf  ip  mo  finl  Tn^igte  aja  aa 
ufjv&im  tf  Ati  me-Af  &cÁ  A5  iAfc  if  éAti  if  Ainriu'óe,  ]$An  t>AC 
1  n-Aon  coja  teif  An  TVOAonnAi'úe  aj\  *óiax)Aóc  ha  11oT)tA5  ó 
tÁ  bei]\te  a  gCfuitófiA.  'Oia'óaóc  if  T)AonnAóc  if  'oútfiAót, 
piAipceAf  if  fUAin'mcAf  if  fíotóÁm,  Áitne  ip  uf\nAim  if 
Aoibne-Af  nA  11oT)tA5,  cia  fréA'opA'ó  cuj\  píof  ontA  50  cfunnn  ? 
UÁitn-pe  A5  rn  AócriAtfi  o^ca  te  pvoA,  A^uf  A5  jMif\e  te 
tinti  mo  fAogAit  o^tA,  teif ;  A^iif  ní't  le  fá-ó  a^aiti  aóc 
f é  rnAft  a  cuAtA  -A5Uf  mA|\  at>u£>aj\€  50  trnmc  jAoirne  feo  : 
J5o  tnbA  coit  T)6  fUAirimeAf  if  fUAi|\ceAf  if  fíotóÁin  tia 
t1o*otA5  *oo  £>eic  A5  tóó  t>o  fiéifi  mA|\  cuitlceAf\,  -A^uf  riÁ>A 
Pa*oa  50  bpuAfctooAit)  Sé  tné  péin  -Aguf  mo  ótArm  ó  óftúCAÍb 
mtfie  An  eAccf\AnnAig  1  ^cumA  ip  50  scAitpmít)  LÁ  A  t>ei|\te 
jré  fAoi^e  -A^iíf  pé  fAOiffe  50  tó  -An  tuAm  ! 

moj  íttnt. 


BRIAN     OF     BANBA. 

Brian  of  Banba  all  alone  up  from  the  desert  places 

Came  to  stand  where  the  festal  throne  of  the  Lord  of  Thomond's 
race  is, 

Came  after  tarrying  long  away  till  his  cheeks  were  hunger- 
hollow 

And  his  voice  grown  hoarse  in  a  thousand  fights  where  he 
called  on  his  men  to  follow. 

He  had  pillowed  his  head  on  the  hard  tree  roots  and  slept 
in  the  sun  unshaded, 

Till  the  gold  that  had  shone  in  his, curls  was  gone  and  the 
snow  of  his  brow  had  faded. 

And  where  he  came  he  was  meanliest  clad  midst  the  nobles 
of  the  nation, 

Yet  proudly  he  entered  among  them  all 
For  this  was  his  brothers  Banquet  Hall, 

And  he  was  a  prince  Dalcassian. 
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Mahon,  King  of  the  Clann  Dal  Cais,  throned  in  his  palace, 

proudly 
Drank  the  mead  from  a  costly  glass  whilst  his  poet,  harping 

loudly, 
Traced  in  song  his  lineage  long  to  the  time  of  ancient  story, 
And  praised  the  powers  of  Kennedy's  sons  and  counted  their 

deeds  of  glory, 
And  chanted  the  fame  of  the  chieftains  all  that  banquet 

board  surrounding, —    - 
But  why  does  he  turn  to  this  stranger  tall,  for  whom  is  his 

harp  now  sounding  ? 
"The  king,"  he  says,  "is  champion  bold,  and  bold  is  each 

champion  brother  ; 

But  Brian  the  youngest, 
Is  bravest  and  strongest, 
And  nobler  than  any  other." 


The  king  stood  up  on  his  royal   throne  and   sorrowful  was 

his  gazing, 
And  greatly  the  envy  grew  in  his  heart  at  the  sound  of  such 

high  appraising  ; 
For  Mahon  had  dwelt  in  a  palace  fair,  at  peace  with  the 

land's  invader, 
While  Brian  lurked  in  the  wild  cat's  lair  and  slept  where  the 

she-wolf  laid  her. 
Mahon  was  clad  in  a  robe  of  silk,  the  gift  of  a  Danes'  chief's 

sending, 
The  only  cloak  that  Brian  had  was  torn  by  the  brambles' 

rending. 
Mahon  called  for  the  mead  and  wine  from  the  hands  of  those 

that  hasted, 

But  the  cold  thin  wave  that  the  swan  flocks  sip 
Was  the  only  wine  that  Brian's  lips 
For  a  year,  and  more,  had  tasted. 


ao  p&ite  vó-ola. 

"  Brian,   my  brother,"  said  the  king,  in  a  tone  of  scornful 

wonder, 

4 'Why  dost  thou   come   in  beggar  guise  our  palace  portals 
under ; 

Where  hast  thou  wandered  since  yesteryear,  in  what  venture 
of  love  hast  thou  tarried  ; 

Come,  tell  us  the  count  of  thy  prey  of  deer  and  what  cattle- 
herds  thou  hast  harried  ; 

Where  is  thy  mantle  of  silken  fold  and  the  jewelled  brooch 
'     that  bound  it ; 

In  what  wager  lost  was  the  band  of  gold  that  once  thy  locks 
surrounded  ; 

Where  hast  thou  left  the  courtly  train   that  befitted   thy 
princely  station, 

The  hundred  high-born  youths  I  gave, 
The  chosen  sons  of  the  chieftains  brave 

Of  the  warriors  Dalcassian  ? " 

"  I  have  followed  no  deer  since  yesteryear,  Fve  harried  no 

neighbour's  cattle  ; 
I  have  wooed  no  love,  I  have  played  no  game  but  the  kingly 

game  of  battle  ; 
The  Danes  were  my  prey  by  night  and  day  in  their  forts  of 

hill  and  hollow, 
And  I  come  from  the  desert  lands  alone  because  none  are 

alive  to  follow. 
Some  were  slain  on  the  plundered  plain  and  some  in  the 

midnight  marching, 
And  some  have  died  of  the  winter's  cold,  and  some  of  the 

fever  parching  ; 
And  some  have  perished  by  wounds  of  spears  and  some  by 

the  shafts  of  bowmen, 

And  some  by  hunger,  and  some  by  thirst, 
Until  all  were  gone,  but  they  slaughtered  first 
Their  tenfold  more  of  their  foemen." 
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Then  the  king  leaped  down  from  his  cushioned  throne  and 

he  grasped  the  hand  of  his  brother, 
"  Brian,  though  youngest,  thou  art  bravest  and  strongest, 

and  nobler  than  any  other  ; 
So  choose  at  thy  will  of  my  flocks  on  the  hill  and  take  of  my 

treasure  golden, 
Were  it  even  the  ring  on  my  royal  hand  or  the  jewelled  cloak 

I'm  rolled  in." 
Brian  smiled  :    "  You  will  need  them  all  as  award  of  bardic 

measure  ; 
I  want  no  cattle  from  out  your  herds,  no  share  of  your  shining 

treasure  ; 
But  grant  me  now,"  and  he  turned  to  look  in  the  listening 
warriors'  faces — 

"  A  hundred  more  of  the  brave  Dal  Cais 
To  follow  me  over  plain  and  pass, 
And  die  as  fitteth  the  Clann  Dal  Cais, 
At  war  with  the  outland  races." 

Alice  Milligan. 


ST.    LORCAN'S   ADDRESS. 


(Supposed  to  have  been  delivered  to  the  native  Irish  Princes  about  1171 
a.d.  on  the  landing  on  our  shores  of  the  second  gang  of  English  adventurers. 
St.  Laurence  O'Toole,  who  was  Archbishop  of  Dublin  at  the  period,  was  in 
due  time  chosen  as  its  patron  Saint.  Ireland  has  produced  no  more  faithful 
son.) 

Princes,  Tanists,   Chiefs   of   Iran,  wherefore   meet  we   here 

to-day  ? 
Come  ye  but  to  raise  a  calloid  o'er  your  country's  lifeless 

clay  ? 
Come  ye  here  to  whine  your  sorrow  for  the  ill  yourselves 

have  wrought, 
Or  to  swear  you'll  buy  redemption  at  the  price  it  may  be 

bought  ?  i 
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Once  your  names  were  names  of  honour  in  the  citied  camps 

of  Gaul — 
Once  the  iron  tribe  of  Odin  did  not  blush  to  bear  your  thrall — 
Once  the  proud  Iberian  boasted  how  your  royal  race  begun  ; 
But  your  glory  hath  gone  from  you,  swiftly  as  the  setting  sun. 

And  throughout  our  desolation  mark  you  not  God's  holy 

hand, 
Smiting  us  with  subtle  vengeance,  for  our  sins  against  the 

land  ; 
Frantic  feuds  and  broken  pactions,  selfish  ends  and  sordid  lust, 
And,  the  blackest  vice  of  vices,  treason  to  our  sacred  trust ! 

When  the  stranger  came  a  stranger,  still  you  gave  the  stranger's 

meed — 
Shelter  when  he  came  an  exile — succour  when  he  came  in  need  ; 
When  he  came  a  student,  learning  and  the  right  of    book 

and  board — 
Princes  !    when  he  came  a  robber  had  you  not  the  axe  and 

sword  ? 

And  was  peace  the  fruit  of  treason  ?  Let  our  kinsmen, 
fled  or  dead, 

Chainless  plunder,  lust,  and  murder,  teach  you  how  sub- 
mission sped  ; 

Nay,  behold  yon  vale  !  a  convent  lay  like  love  embosomed 
there, 

Where  the  weary  found  a  shelter,  and  the  wounded  needful  care. 

And  the  prayers  of  holy  maidens  streamed  to  Heaven  night 

and  day, 
Like  a  healing  incense  burning  all  infectious  sin  away ;: 
There  it  flourished   till   the    spoiler,    Christless    more   than 

Heathen  Jew, 
Came— and  now  the  wolf  and  Saxon  share  the  wreck  between 

them  two 
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And  their  king  will  be   your  father  ?     Yea,  and  grant  you 

many  a  grace — 
Gyves  and  fetters  from  the  donjons  of  his  own  begotten  race  ! 
Scorn  this  slavish  scheme  to  mesh  you  in  a  net  of  idle  words  ; 
Thank  him  as  his  sons  have  thanked  him — thank  him  with 

your  naked  swords. 

Still  ye  doubt !    Then,  royal  Norman,  reeking  red  with  holy 

blood, 
Come  and  lead  to  newer  slaughter  all  your  sacrilegious  brood  ; 
Come  in   triumph — here   are  bishops,   worn   to  stone   with 

fast  and  prayer, 
None  shall  question  why  you  send  them  Beckett's  bloody 

shroud  to  share. 

Nay,  my  children,  if  you  doom  us  to  the  martyr's  bitter 

crown, 
With  your  own  dishonoured  weapons  strike  your  priests  and 

prelates  down  ; 
Better  thus  than  by  the  stranger — better  thus  than  being 

cursed 
With  that  hideous  daily  torture,  living  on  to  know  the  worst. 

And  the  loyal  wives  that  love  you  with  a  fond  and  generous 

truth, 
And  the  daughters  who  surround  you  with  the  sunshine  of 

their  youth, 
Drag  them  to  the  carnal  tyrant  as  he  swoops  upon  your  shore — 
Meekly  you  must  do  his  pleasure,  nor  deny  him  evermore. 

Oh!    forgive   my   rash   injustice;     Heber's   blood   is   wroth 

with  wrong, 
And  I  see  you  burn  to  grapple  with  the  ills  we  bore  so  long ; 
And  you'll  league  like  royal  brothers,  till  from  joyful  shore 

to  shore 
Princely  rage  indeed  shall  thunder,  women's  tears  shall  rain 

no  more. 
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Yes,  like  brothers  ;    let  the  Psalters  link  his  name  with  fixt 

disgrace, 
Who,  when  Iran  waves  her  banner,  strikes  for  region,  clann, 

or  race  : 
Not  for  Desmond,  not  for  Uladh,  not  for  Ir  or  Eoghan's  seed, 
But  for  ocean-girded  Iran  must  our  kingly  chieftains  bleed. 

Moran's  self-denying  justice,  Dathi's  world-embracing  fame, 
Fodhla's  wisdom,   Cormac's  counsel,   holy  Patrick's  sacred 

name, 
And  our  own  dear  land  that  gave  us  kindly  culture,  state, 

and  gold — 
Oh  !   my  children,  need  you  stronger  spell-words  for  the  true 

and  bold  ? 

Thus  you  match  and  overmatch  them,  be  they  harnessed 

breast  and  backs — 
Never  Norman  forged  a  cuirass  could  resist  an  Irish  axe  ; 
And  be  sure  your  fearless  clansmen  soon  shall  scorn  their 

black  array, 
As  the  cowards  clad  in  iron  and  a  horse  to  ride  away  ! 

And  the  dull  and  slavish  Saxons  whipped  and  leashed  by 

Norman  hands, 
Trained  to  wreak  the  wrongs  they  suffered  on  the  breast 

of  kindred  lands — 
Trained  like  mastiffs  in  the  shambles,  at  a  beck  to  rend  and 

bite, 
As  the  wolves  before  the  beagles  you  shall  track  their  bloody 

fight. 

Pause  not  till  each  Dun  and  Tower  planted  by  the  strangers' 

hands, 
Blazes  like  a  Viking  beacon,  guiding  them  from  out  the  land  — 
Till  the  last  of  all  the  pirates  to  their  galleys  shall  have  fled, 
Shuddering  at  the  dire  gall-tromba  as  the  trumpet  of  the  dead. 

C.  Gavan  Duffy. 
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Ai£tteAS  ^n  peACAig  teis  An  ™t>As. 

<<\tl   t>AS: 

1f  óug^c  a  táns-A,  a  pe-ACAig  6|\ionnA, 
te  TiótvougA'ó  tÁiT)if  cú  r>felt  *°e,ri  f-Aoige-At  f  o, 
5°   VCÁbAffl*   ctmnc-df  1*0'   ^fxoic-gníoriiAjttAitt 
T)o,n  tlig  ptiAin  txÁf  A]\  ^n  ^C^oif  ^oi-A  nAome. 

AY\   peACAC  : 

1f  cm  tie  cufA  cá  -A5  tAtiAiju;  com  Txán^ 

te  feAnói|A  UAt  zÁ  fé  ciac  cjtÁi'óce  ? 

Oó,  mo  c-AnnctA  !  if  f-Ann  Acáim-fe, 

1f  mo  ófioit)e  vá  ttfifeat)  te  ntnjte^fb-A  ftámce. 

Ati  t>ÁS  : 

tThfe  -An  t)Áf  -acA  LÁn  "oe  t^em-ne^tAC, 

T)o  te-A^  -aj\  t^|\  cLann   A'ó-Aim  50  tei^-ceA^c  ; 

te-ASjMt)  cufA  -Anoif  m^fv  Aon  teo, 

1f  béAjA-pAt)  ox)'  rhAom  ^An  b^ig  fé  c^é  tú. 

Atl   peACAC  : 

6ifc,  a  t)Áif  !  caB-ai^  cáifme  f  óf  t)om, 

ÍIA  T)éin  mé  cneACA-ó  'f  nÁ  triAifb  50  póit  mé, 

50  n'oé-AnpAT)  .Aitfige  itn'  pe-ACAíb  mójvA, 

1f  50  n*oíogAtf<vo  m'pAóA  le  Tlig  nA  5^01^0. 

Atl   t)AS: 

1f  f  at>a  -ah  cáitvoe  fuAi|\if  50  t>cí  fo, 

if  -an  £^1*0  eite  *oá  fcfAgfá  -Afíf  é, 

ITl-Af  rhAi|\if  f i-Aiti  t)o  rhAi|\f eA  óoit>ce, 

T)á  f&m  é  ^n  cttncce  50  ■oei^eA'ó  t>o  fCfiíbe. 

ATI   peACAC  : 

tlí    liAmLA    m-Aijvpmn    ge-átLAWi    óm'  6j\oi*óe    *ó«ic, 
Aóc  im'  -áitjtigeAó  'óiAn  fé  ci,ac  A5  c«Aoi-goL, 
A5  ca©-aij\c  fÁf-Airh  T)0  t)i'A  if  X)o  t)A0ini5 
1m'  "óf oió-óteAccA'ó  if  im'  beA^CAib  bAoife. 
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ATI    b  v\S  : 

1f  10111*04  seAlLAtiiAin  fAtlfA  tu^Aif  1*0'  fAoigeAl  uaic 
D'feA^  ionAi*o  T)é  pA  éi*oe  Íojta, 
go  "or^éi^pe^  An  peACA  'y  50  rnAifApeÁ  mín  cAip 
£é  fi^glACAio  nAorhtA  ^An  -a  *ocf\éi5eAn  coi*oce. 

Aíl    peACAC  : 

1f  pop  ^tifi  geAtlAf  "oo'ti  Cfás-dfic,  ní  b^eA^AC, 
p^oifi'oin  mo  oeAtA*ó  *oo  *óéAnAiíi  1  n-empeAcc  ; 
Acc  cújVAm  -An  tfAogAit  if  An  cíof  A5  síao-óac  Of\tr> 
X)o  Cf\ái*ó  fiA*o  piAiti  if  *oo  ciAp  50  téifi  mé. 

An    t>AS  : 

tei^  x>ox)f  feAncuf,  a  feAn*oinne  cnAoi*óce, 
ílo  f-ÁitpeA'o  An  tnofi  fo  Cfié  LÁj\  *oo  óf\oi*óe  'fceAó, 
1f  cadajvpai*ó  Aon  ttlAc  tn«i|\e  bfeit  ^An  fCAoiteAt* 
Af\  c'AnAm  Anoif ,  if  50  nip^eAnn  f íof  leAC. 

ATI   peACAC  : 

TTlo  g|\eim  *ouo  *ouoac  if  mo  o|\ón  An  fcéAt  fo 
TTIife  £>eit  CAittxe  'f  mo  niumnceAn  im'   éA^muif, 
1f  m'AnAtn   *oá  tofCA*o  1   n-ip^eAnn  pémeAó 
1  *ocaoio  lomAt)  mo  cojt  if  mo  rnót\-cin*o  clAoncA. 

T)o   fAOiteAf  niArii   nÁ  junneAf  Aon   111*0 
t)o   tvnttpeAt)   piAncA  fíonfuii*óe  éAccAc'  ; 
ní  junn  mé  501*0  ná  0^01*0  r\Á  éi^eAn 
tTlutvoAn  nÁ  peAtt  Aon  Atn  "oom'  fAOgAt. 

*Oo  tti^Ainn  tóifcín  *oo  ^aó  *oeonAi*oe  Cfiéit  tA£, 
t)iA*ó  if  *oeoc  'oo'n  cé  ci*óinn  'tia  n-éA^tnuif, 
T)íoUii*óeAcc  ceA^c  te  peA|\  An  eitirh, 
Ó  !   nAó  cjuiai*ó   ó  TofA  mÁ  gni*óeAnn  mé  -óAOfVA-o  ' 

An    t>ÁS  : 

nTt  "oobAc  nAó  píon  5AÓ  m*o  T)e'n  méiT)  fin, 
Aóc  éifc  50  póit  A^uf  'neofAt)  péin  *ouic 
Ca*o  ia*o  nA  ni*ote  cá  1*0*  comne  A5  An  Aon  1Í1ac 
'nA  óúif  rnótt  tf\om  te  ponn  cú  *óaojva*ó  : 
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T)o  bíf  p-AifeoncA  T)^oc-tAb^jAt4  bfé^Aó, 
1meA|\tAó  ótcdó  fiofm^C-<\ó  fctéipe^ó, 
t)A|\bA^ó  5La5A|iaó  if  as  "oeAfbu^A-o  éiti§  ; 
1f  C1115  50  •ocmtte^nn  aíi  fó|\c  fAti  cú  •ó-AotAAt). 

Ail    peAC.AÓ  : 

1TIÁ  ótAinn  fcHtin^  50  mime  1  x>cig  uÁb^imie 
1  £rpoóAif\  mo  córfiti|\fAn  no  mo  óorhsur  cÁijvoe, 
1f  triAi|\5  T)wc  óoit)óe  fin  t>o  rhdoi'óe-Am  im'  tÁtAijt 
1f  pe^o^f  mo  c|\oi,óe-fe  cum  *oíot  tAfi  cAc  t>íoo. 

T)o  bí  mé  CAtn^lL  1  "ocofAC  mo  f AogAit 

50  bftn'óeATiCAó  bAj\bA|VAc  if  cao-a^ca  'o'éiteAc, 

"Óeine^f  jMoinTnn  pvo-d  mo  oe^txvo  'trd  "óéit)  fin 

1f  X)o  fAoite-Af,  5e^U-Aim,  50  t^itt  m^itce  mo  ctdoncA* 

Y\Á  CU15,  -A  fpAT)Aife,  50  m^itp'ó  tTUc  *Oé  *óuic 
Ua|\  éir  x\|A  -óemif  *oe  cuifvpte-Acc  cLdoncd, 
1f  A|\  t)|\ifif  x>Á  *ótige  if  5-An  ftnm  'tiá  óféACCAib, 
Atz  X)Á  óéAfAt)  ip  5AÍI  fcít  te  tiéi^ce-dnc. 

1f  p-A'o-á  é  ,A5  poi'óne  le^c,  <a  óUvóAijte  méi|\tig, 
1f  cu  Lán  *oe  t-AiiDDfe  if  *oe  bUvotn-Arm  éitig  ; 
T)o  fwoitif  é  me-AttA-ó  let)'  bUvo-A^  'f  te*©'  b^e^Aib, 
Acc  <Anoif  óípi|\  ^aó  ^níom  x>eT>'  tjtéitib. 

Aíl   peACAC  : 

póit,  a  t)Áif  !  cdOAif\  cÁifvoe  Ati  tae  feo 

50  HTíéAnp^T)  irTu-oAcc  m-Ajt  if  T)u^t  a  'óéAtiAm, 

Cum  ná  beift  bu-A'ó-Aifu;  1  me^fc  mo  g-AoLc-A 

1   *ocAoib  mo  fidctn-Aif  ntiAi|\  teAgp-Af  mé  cjtAocc-á 

TTlá'p  pío|\  54c  -A  rToei|\  cú  50  mbe<vo-r a  T)^o|\tA 
A|\  f 011  tia  ^cofA  t)o  'nif i^  1*0'  f céAt  t>om, 
1f  é  mo  tui5fin  guft  bedg    fan  cf\A0gAt  fo 
5^n  beiú  com  tjoha  tiom  'jrAn  méit)  fin. 


88  pélté  p)i)K\. 

At\  t>ÁS  : 

fll't  Tunne  V-Aii  rjwogAL  fo  bfup  *otige  An   ^ijvorinc, 
T)&  olCAp  a  gníoriiAftA  A^uf  *oit  nA  n^ap  aijv, 
111a  -óemeAnn  ^Aoifit)in  te  bjug  50  lÁm-óeA^c, 
HÁ  50  iriAitp*ó  íof  a  a  peACAit>e  50  bf\Át  *oó. 

'Sé  fUge  'nA  meAttcA|A  ctAnn  boóc  xXftAirh, 
tluAi|\  TDeiniT)  An  peACA  if  AnAtfi  iat>  cÁf tfiA^  ; 
Ctn|\eAnn  An  *oiAbAt  -p|Ai>An  te  n-A  lán  T)íob, 
/A^iif  fUfACAnn  ó  *Óia  'tia  -óiAit)  50  bfUt  iat). 
•  ••••• 

-ATI    peACAC  : 

Cé  5uj\  tlÁt  tA5  cjtéit  uÁmi  pém  f a  ciac  fo 
1f  cufA,  a  t)Áif,  A5  cut\  tÁn-coT/  piAn  Ofim, 
te  eA^tA  f\ótfiAC  if  foirh  *oío§AtcAf  An    UigeAjuiA, 
ITIÁ'f  pío^  t)0  fAi'óce  cá  mí-Át)  An  THAbAit  o^m. 

CfeiT)  tno  fcéAt-^A  if  ^éitt  50  -jríofv  t)om 
JujA  5AijnT>  50  rnbei-oift  1  n-ipf\eAnn  fíof  uAim  , 
tTlA|\  nÁ  fmnif  Aitjuge  1*0*  peACAíb  tíonrhA|A> 
Atz  x>Á  óun  A|\  óÁijvoe  ^Aó  tÁ  50  "OCÍ  fO. 

Att    peACAC  : 

Aitfif  *oom,  if  r\Á  *oem  b^éAg  tiom, 
Cat*  é  An  f  óf\c  *OAoine  *oo  bíonn  t>á  n*OAOfVA>ó 
1f  *oÁ  gcAjAUAt)  fíof  50  hipjAeAnn  péineAó 
A^  f  on  a  t)peACAit)e  if  a  iriAitír  ctAoncAó  ? 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

ATI    t)ÁS: 

An  •ojAeAm  *oub  JaU/oa  jieAttiAn  nA  mójvtofic 

AcÁ  -oeAgAHce  ó  *Ó1A,  teif  An  n*OiAbAl  *oo  geobAitt  fiAt)  ; 

1f  ax\  t)|\eAm  zá  t)Att  if  nA  ^lAcpA-ó  córriAi^Le 

t)eit)  'nA  T>ceAnncA  pÁ  fCAnnfiA-ó  a  nT)ótAin. 

flí't  T)ume  'fAn  *ooriiAn  rnAjt  nArhAit)  A5  An  Aon  TÍIac, 
1TIÁ  pAgAnn  bÁp  1  bpeACA  rhAfib,  r\Á  tdaoj^ah 
If  nÁ  cuifpeA|\  50  nij?f\eAnn  if  An  ceine  *o>a  ^céAfAt) 
1  meAf c  nA  nT)eAniAn,  50  torn  pé  géAjt-gtAf. 
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ATI   peACAC  : 

1TIÁ  bionn  -An  méiT>  fin  50  Léin  "oíob  CAitlce, 

A^ur  fCAntA  50  ríon  ó  Cníorc  5-An  ArnijteAf, 

1f  be^5  a  nACAit)  pé  5|AA*o^m  50  rneA-óttAC 

50  cúinc  nA  bptAiteAr  'rneArc  ^m^e-dt  t>Á  ^'ó^a'ó. 

ATI    t)AS  : 

•  ••••• 

ní  nAóAit)  50   pAnjvAtAr,  seAltAirn   óm'  béAt  t)uic» 
Acc  ^n  c-AitnigeAó  cóin,  rm  teon-*óAotAin, 
C1J5  rÁfArii  píon  "oo  K15  n-A  nAorh  n^eAt 
1  bpeACAíb  a  beAtAt)  50  CAttngceAó  -oéAnAó  ; 

Acc  AtíiÁm  An  leA.nb  nÁn  peActng  50  néA^  *oó, 
Uacai*ó  An  An  nóimeAC  50  Cúinu  íia  nAotfi  ngeAt^ 
1  meAfc  nA  n-AínseAt  50  CAitneAitiAó  gtéi^eAt, 
1  reitb  nA  5tói|\e  1  gcón  "oo'n  nAoirii-SpionAi*o. 

Atl    peACAÓ  : 

Oó,  a  t)Ái|^  !    if  CfiÁi-óce  An  rcéAX  tiom 
ÍAigeAt)  n-A  n*0A0ine  bei*ó  fAon  'f^11  cfAogAL  f° 
tTlAn  50  bptnLit)  tnte  ^An  cm^finc  ^An  éinim, 
jAn  rcéirh  a  teAfA  curn  Aitnige  *oo  ■óé-AnArii. 

1f  inimc  50  x)cí  fo  ninneAf  sníotfiAnt-A  éAccAó' 
T)éAnc  if  CA^tAnnAóc  ir  -An-ctn-o  'OAonnAcc' 
A  bpAg-AT)  Aon  tuAóc  irn'  rhón-mAit  ^n  Aon  co]*,\ 
UAn  éif  5 ac  -An  tu^Ar  *oe  gurcAl  An  cfAogAit  uAim  ? 

(\n    t)ÁS  : 

nÁ  bí  meAltc-A  a  ótAmpAine  méintig 
ní  bpAgAin  Aon   Luacc  cnét)'   riión-cuiT)  ■oAonnAoc' 
ITlAn  50  nAt)Aif  iriAnb  'yaw  bpeACA  ^ac  unéirhre 
'Ha  nmnif  An  óAncAnnAóc,  'r  $An  eA^lA  X)é  one. 

UAbAin  pé  nT>eAnA  ^An  T>e-AnmA,o  ah  méiT)  reo  : 

An  pA.1T)  if  bíonn  ati  "oume  a^  bnireAt)  'f  A5  néAbATV- 

*Dtige  tthc  tTltnne  cné  ctnnipe  a  ótAoncA 

ní  bíonn  Aon  CAinbe  'nA  riiAiteAf  50  téineAó. 
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Atl    peACAC  : 

Ait|Uf  VÓT  "bom  5*Ari  $ó  A11  fcé-At  f°> 

Cat)  é  ah  ciaII  'tia  nibeit)  T)1A  A5  £;IaoT)Aó  ofAmn 

1a  r\A  mb\\e&t  ff  r\A  scneAc  'f  r\&  n-éijeAn 

Of  5AÓ  aic  óum  clAnn   &óA\ri\  -o'eifceAou  ? 

ATI    t>  AS  : 

'  Sé  -An  óthf  1  n-A  *ouioc£ai>0  An  cine  boóc  x)AonnA 
50  sleAnn  món  lófopnAic  La  nA  nT>Aoin-btteAt 
Cum  lomA'o  a  ^coftA  t)o  noóCAT)  "oo'ti  cfAogAt 
50  bpeicjreAT)  5AÓ  n-oinne  aca  Loóctn'óe  a  óéite. 

Sut  a  T)ciocpAi'ó  An  1a  fo  beit)  án  'fAn  cf  AogAt ; 
toifcpeAyv  An  "oorhAn  if  ;$aó  m*ó  An  a  éA*OAn  ; 
t>ei*ó  An  £niAn  5°  *ouí)Aó  pé  rrnúic  A5  éiclipf, 
1f  An  geAtAó,  mo  rhAin^  !    óorh  *oeAn5  te  tiAon  frtnt. 

t)eit)  An  fpéAn  An  btnte  ir  cmc-pit)  nA  néAtxA ; 
t)eit)  cíontA  A|\  bo^At)  ir  A5  orcAitc  ó  óéite. 
X)ei*ó  An  fAinn^e  An  tAfAt)  a^  imúeAóc  'nA  cAonAift. 
A^ur  ctoóA  if  cnAinn  te  n-A  tmn  A5  a  néAbAT). 

t)eix)  cntnc  if  ^teAnncA  te  fCAnnnAft  A5  léimnig, 
'Óeiti'óiS  An  "ootriAin  50  íiA-óbAtt  a^  5éimni;§  ; 

TlA  peACA1$   *ÓOnA  T)Á  tOfCAt)    'f   T>Á  T)CnAOÓA'Ó, 

Sceirhte  if  eA^tA  ontA  noitn  peAns  ^n  Aoinnnc. 

PADRA15  t)emn. 


THE     MUNSTER    WAR    SONG. 

A.D.    II90. 

Can  the  depths  of  the  ocean  afford  you  not  graves 
That  you  come  thus  to  perish  afar  o'er  the  waves— 
To  redden  and  swell  the  wild  torrents  that  flow 
Through  the  valley  of  vengeance,   the  dark  Aherlow  ? 

The  clangour  of  conflict  o'erburthens  the  breeze 
From  the  stormy  Sliabh  Bloom  to  the  stately  Galtees  < 
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Your  caverns  and  torrents  are  purple  with  gore, 
Sliavnamon,   Gleann  Colaich,   and  sublime  Galtee  Mór ! 

The  sunburst  that  slumbered,  embalmed  in  our  tears, 
Tipperary  !  shall  wave  o'er  thy  tall  mountaineers  ; 
And  the  dark  hills  shall  bristle  with  sabre  and  spear, 
While  one  tyrant  remains  to  forge  manacles  here. 

The  riderless  war-steed  careers  o'er  the  plain 
With  a  shaft  in  his  flank  and  a  blood-dripping  mane — 
His  gallant  breast  labours,  and  glare  his  wild  eyes  ! 
He  plunges  in  torture — falls — shivers — and  dies. 

Let  the  trumpets  ring  triumph  !    the  tyrant  is  slain  ! 
He  reels  o'er  his  charger,  deep-pierced  through  the  brain. 
And  his  myriads  are  flying  like  leaves  on  the  gale — 
But  who  shall  escape  from  our  hills  with  the  tale  ? 

For  the  arrows  of  vengeance  are  showering  like  rain, 
And  choke  the  strong  rivers  with  islands  of  slain, 
Till  thy  waves,  lordly  Shannon,  all  crimsonly  flow 
Like  the  billows  of  hell,  with  the  blood  of  the  foe. 

Ay  !    the  foemen  are  flying,  but  vainly  they  fly — 
Revenge  with  the  fleetness  of  lightning  can  vie, 
And  the  septs  of  the  mountains  spring  up  from  each  rock, 
And  rush  down  the  ravines  like  wild  wolves  on  the  flock. 

And  who  shall  pass  over  the  stormy  Sliabh  Bloom 

To  tell  the  pale  Saxon  of  Tyranny's  doom, 

When,  like  tigers  from  ambush,  our  fierce  mountaineers 

Leap  along  from  the  crags  with  their  death-dealing  spears  ? 

They  came  with  high  boasting  to  bind  us  as  slaves  ; 
But  the  glen  and  the  torrent  have  yawned  for  their  graves  ; 
From  the  gloomy  Ard  Fionain  to  wild  Teampoll  Mór — 
From  the  Suir  to  the  Shannon — is  red  with  their  gore. 

By  the  soul  of  Heremon  !    our  warriors  may  smile, 
To  remember  the  march  of  the  foe  through  our  isle  ; 
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Their  banners  and  harness  were  costly  and  gay, 
And  proudly  they  flashed  in  the  summer  sun's  ray. 

The  hilts  of  their  falchions  were  crusted  with  gold, 
And  the  gems  of  their  helmets  were  bright  to  behold ; 
By  St.  Bride  of  Kildare  !    but  they  moved  in  fair  show — 
To  gorge  the  young  eagles  of  dark  Aherlow  ! 

Richard  D'Alton  Williams. 


DE    COURCY'S    PILGRIMAGE. 

(Sir  John  De  Courcy  was,  under  Henry  II.,  the  principal  conqueror  of 
Ulster.  Having  declared,  later,  that  the  death  of  Prince  Arthur,  rightful  heir 
to  the  English  Crown,  was  effected  through  the  commands  of  King  John,  the 
King,  on  hearing  it,  directed  Sir  Walter  and  Sir  Hugh  De  Lacy  to  arrest 
De  Courcy  and  have  him  conveyed  to  England  to  be  hanged.  But  in  a  battle 
which  ensued  De  Courcy  was  victorious.  The  incident  described  in  this 
ballad  is  a  popular  theme  in  many  an  Ulster  home.) 

"  I'm  weary  of  your  elegies,  your  keening,  and  complaints, 
We've  heard  no  strain  this  blessed  night  but  histories  of  saints  ; 
Sing  us  some  deed  of  daring — of  the  living  or  the  dead  !  " 
So  Earl  Gerald,  in  Maynooth,  to  the  Bard  Neelan,  said. 

Answered  the  Bard  Neelan — "  Oh,  Earl,  I  will  obey ; 

And  I  will  show  you  that  you  have  no  cause  for  what  you  say ; 

A  warrior  may  be  valiant,  and  love  holiness  also, 

As  did  the  Norman  Courcy  in  this  country  long  ago." 

Few  men  could  match  De  Courcy  on  saddle  or  on  sward, 
The  ponderous  mace  he  valued  more  than  any  Spanish  sword  ; 
On  many  a  field  of  slaughter  scores  of  men  lay  smashed  and 

stark, 
And  the  victors,  as  they  saw  them,  said — "  Lo  !    John  De 

Courcy's  mark." 

De  Lacy  was  his  deadly  foe,  through  envy  of  his  fame, 
He  laid  foul  ambush  for  his  life,  and  stigmatized  his  name  ; 
But  the  gallant  John  De  Courcy  kept  still  his  mace  at  hand, 
And  rode,  unfearing  feint  or  force,  across  his  rival's  land. 
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He'd  made  a  vow,  for  his  past  sins,  a  pilgrimage  to  pay, 
At  Patrick's  tomb,  and  there  to  bide  a  fortnight  and  a  day  ; 
And  now,  amid  the  cloisters,  the  giant  disarmed  walks, 
And  with  the  brown  beads  in  his  hand  from  cross  to  cross 
he  stalks. 

News  came  to  Hugo  Lacy  of  the  penance  of  the  Knight, 
And  he  rose  and  sent  his  murd'rers  from  Durrogh  forth  by 

night  ; 
A  score  of  mighty  Methian  men,  proof  guarded  for  the  strife, 
And  he  has  sworn  them,  man  by  man,  to  take  De  Courcy's 

life. 

'Twas  twilight  in  Downpatrick  town,  the  pilgrim  in  the  porch 
Sat,  faint  with  fasting  and  with  prayer  before  the  darkened 

church  ; 
When  suddenly  he  heard  a  sound  upon  the  stony  street, 
A  sound,  familiar  to  his  ears,  of  battle  horses'  feet. 

He  stepped  forth  to  a  hillock,  where  an  open  cross  it  stood, 
And,  looking  forth,  he  leaned  upon  the  monumental  wood. 
11  Tis  he,  'tis  he  !  "  the  foremost  cried,  "  'tis  well  you  came 

to  shrive, 
For  another  sun,  De  Courcy,  you  shall  never  see  alive  !  " 

Then  roused  the  softened  heart  within  the  pilgrim's  sober 

weeds — 
He  thought  upon  his    high  renown,   and  all  his   knightly 

deeds — 
He  felt  the  spirit  swell  within  his  undefended  breast, 
And  his  courage  rose  the  faster  that  his  sin  had  been  contest. 

"  I  am  no  dog  to  perish  thus  !    no  deer  to  couch  at  bay  ! 
Assassins !    'ware,  the  life  you  seek,  and  stand  not  in  my 

way  !  " 
He  plucked  the  tall  cross  from  the  root,  and,  waving  it  around, 
He  dashed  the  master  murd'rer  stark  and  lifeless  to  the  ground. 
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As.  row  on  row.  they  pressed  within  the  deadly  ring  lie  made, 
Twelve  of  the  score  in  their  own  gore  within  his  reach  he 

laid, 
The  rest  in  panic  terror  ran  to  horse  and  fled  away, 
And  left  the  Knight  De  Courcy  at  the  bloody  cross  to  pray. 

"  And  now,"  quoth  Neelan  to  the  Earl,    '  I  did  your  will 

obey ; 
Have  I  not  shown  you  had  no  cause  for  what  I  heard  you  say  ? 
"  Faith,   Neelan,"   answered  Gerald,    "  your  holy  man,   Sir 

J  °hn, 
Did  hear  his  cross  right  manfully,  so  much  we  have  to  own." 

T.  D.  M'Gee. 


ERIN'S     FLAG. 

Unroll  Erin's  flag  !    fling  its  folds  to  the  breeze  ! 

Let  it  float  o'er  the  land,  let  it  flash  o'er  the  seas  ! 

Lift  it  out  of  the  dust — let  it  wave  as  of  yore, 

When  its  chiefs  with  their  clans  stood  around  it,  and  swore 

That  never  !  no  !  never  !  while  God  gave  them  life, 

And  they  had  an  arm  and  a  sword  for  the  strife, 

That  never  !  no  !  never  !  that  banner  should  yield 

As  long  as  the  heart  of  a  Celt  was  its  shield ; 

While  the  hand  of  a  Celt  had  a  weapon  to  wield, 

And  his  last  drop  of  blood  was  unshed  on  the  field. 

Lift  it  up !  wave  it  high!  'tis  as  bright  as  of  old! 

Not  a  stain  on  its  green,  not  a  blot  on  its  gold  ; 

Though  the  woes  and  the  wrongs  of  three  hundred  long  years 

Have  drenched  Erin's  Sunburst  with  blood  and  with  tears  * 

Though  the  clouds  of  oppression  enshroud  it  in  gloom, 

And  around  it  the  thunders  of  tyranny  boom. 

Look  aloft  !  look  aloft  !  lo  !  the  clouds  drifting  by, 

There's  a  gleam  through  the  gloom,  there's  a  light  in  the  sky, 

'Tis  the  Sunburst  resplendent — far,  flashing  on  high  ! 

Erin's  dark  night  is  waning,  her  day-dawn  is  nigh  ! 
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Lift  it  up  !  lift  it  up  !  the  old  banner  of  green ! 
The  blood  of  its  sons  has  but  brightened  its  sheen  ; 
What  though  the  tyrant  has  trampled  it  down, 
Are  its  folds  not  emblazoned  with  deeds  of  renown  ? 
What  though  for  ages  it  droops  in  the  dust, 
Shall  it  droop  thus  for  ever  ?     No  !  no  !  God  is  just ! 
Take  it  up  !  take  it  up  from  the  tyrant's  foul  tread, 
Let  him  tear  the  Green  flag — we  will  snatch  its  last  shred, 
And  beneath  it  will  bleed  as  our  forefathers  bled, 
And  we'll  vow  by  the  dust  in  the  graves  of  our  dead, 
And  we'H  swear  by  the  blood  which  the  Briton  has  shed, 
And  we'll  vow  by  the  wrecks  which  through  Erin  he  spread, 
And  we'll  swear  by  the  thousands  who,  famished,  unfed, 
Died  down  in  the  ditches  wild-howling  for  bread; 
And  we'll  vow  by  our  heroes,  whose  spirits  have  fled, 
And  we'll  swear  by  the  bones  in  each  cofnnless  bed, 
That  we'll  battle  the  Briton  through  danger  and  dread  ; 
That  we'll  cling  to  the  cause  which  we  glory  to  wed, 
Till  the  gleam  of  our  steel  and  the  shock  of  our  lead 
Shall  prove  to  our  foe  that  we  meant  what  we  said — 
That  we'll  lift  up  the  Green,  and  we'll  tear  down  the  Red  ! 

Lift  up  the  Green  Flag  !  Oh  !  it  wants  to  go  home, 

Full  long  has  its  lot  been  to  wander  and  roam, 

It  has  followed  the  fate  of  its  sons  o'er  the  world, 

But  its  folds,  like  their  hopes,  are  not  faded  nor  furled ; 

Like  a  weary-winged  bird,  to  the  East  and  the  West, 

It  has  flitted  and  fled — but  it  never  shall  rest, 

Till  pluming  its  pinions,  it  sweeps  o'er  the  main, 

And  speeds  to  the  shores  of  its  old  home  again, 

Where  its  fetterless  folds  o'er  each  mountain  and  plain 

Shall  wave  with  a  glory  that  never  shall  wane. 

Take  it  up  !  take  it  up  !  bear  it  back  from  afar  ! 
That  banner  must  blaze  'mid  the  lightnings  of  war  ; 
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Lay  your  hands  on  its  folds,  lift  your  gaze  to  the  sky, 
And  swear  that  you'll  bear  it  triumphant  or  die. 
And  shout  to  the  clans  scattered  far  o'er  the  earth, 
To  join  in  the  march  to  the  land  of  their  birth  ; 
And  wherever  the  exiles,  'neath  heaven's  broad  dome, 
Have  been  fated  to  suffer,  to  sorrow,  and  roam  ; 
They'll  bound  on  the  sea,  and  away  o'er  the  foam 
They'll  sail  to  the  music  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home  !  " 

Rev.  Abram  J.  Ryan. 


oi^Ce  tMos  ^5  ltn£e  im'  Shah. 

Oit>ce   biof  as  tuige  itn'   fu^n 

1f  mé  a\<  buai'oifc  C|\é  wa  CAtAifte, 
X)o  fin  An  cfi*ó-beAn  fitleAc  ftiAif\c 

Uaod  tiotn  fu^f  -A5  x>é&t\Art\  CAtAige  ; 
X)a  CaoI  a  com,  a  cjtAoD-fotc  teAD^i|\ 

As  ce-Aóc  50   bonn   léi   'n^  y^AtA^e 
X)a  -óuibe  a  SfvtiA^  nÁ  An  ^uAt 

'S  b-á  £ile  a  sjuia'ó  nÁ  íia  neAlA\*úe. 

T)o  connAC  í,  a  511A01  ^au  g|\u^im, 

A  ctAoti-fvofc  uAine  if  a  béAt  c^n^i^óe, 
A   mion-cíoc-A   cjtumti    ^e^t   cfuiAit), 

'S  a  mion-cne^f  ipuA\\  nÁ  ptatt  ue.AfAi'oe, 
A   IiaoI-co^P   fe^ns  a  t\éit)-ct\ob   teAbAij\, 

A  CAot-|\ofc  ce-dnn,  a  T>éiT>  '-p  a  mAlAU>e  ; 
1f  pÍ0f\  ^ufVAb  Aoibmn  Linn  a  fnuA*o 

l)ío"ó  ^ufv  CjAiiAg  mé  a^  A11  5CteAfAi*óe. 

tUiAifv  iyeA^CAy  í  *oo  bíO'ó^Af  fu^r* 
go  t>pionAinn  u^ice  cjieAT)  ajv  b'^f  í  ; 

Míoja  lAbxMfx  fí,  T)o  fceinn  fí  tiAnn 

1f  po  V)ío^  50  "ouAifxc  ca|\  éif  mo  \Tó\\t^>Oe 
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T^ge^r*  50  torn  'tiA  Tíéit)  te  form, 

t1iof\  poncing  liotn  if  mé  A|\  tne^pAi'óe, 

^u\\  leaner  í  "oo'n  cift  04  cuait) 

5o  Sit)  n-4  n5t\uA5^c  cé  gujA  i/f^yo'  i. 

Uigim  ^níof  -Afvíf  t)e  fviiAiv; 

50  Sí-ó  CfUMcn^,  50  Sit)  Se^nrj, 
go  Sit)  Crime  ^oirjinn   p'ronn  puair* 

1TI«dr\  -a  tnt>ío*ó  -ah  ftuAg  te  Cdoitj  ti4  t>i\ruvAi'úe  , 
50  rt40t-or\tig   t)oirme   Aonguir*  015 

A  5  péAó^inu  iMim  if  ^5  T>é&n&m  Aifci-óe, 
'S  ní  jvai5  a  uuxMfvifc  fíof  11Á  fu-df, 

Acc  í  A5  ^ttixMfe^cc  c|\é  x\&  be^Ldige. 

1f  agim  50  Sí-ú  mic  Lif\  na  scrm^c 

1f  ^f  CfvAoio  UuAit)  agim  50   Ue^rfiAir\, 
50   Sift  -óoibinn  aoijvo   C^f'   RuAift, 

50  ftAoioilt  tluAift  te  CA015  n^  C'fuMge. 
t3í   cé&X)   bAn   05   b-A   féirhe   ctóft 

A5  éífce^óc  ceoil  V  ^5  "oéAnAm  -dir-afte 
1   o^oc-Air*   A0101U  f\ig-t3e^n   UuAftmtimAn 

1f  míte  5f\tiA5^c  $té  te  s-Aifcifte. 

*Oo  trí  An  cfift-oe«An  fícteAó  fu^ifvc 

T)o  cui|\  -A|\  buAiftif\c  mé  im*  ríe<rc4ifte 
'll-A  ftnfte  50  triAOjne-Aó  nx\oiftin-ge.AL  fu^f, 

A   "olAoi-potc   cuac^ó   téi   50   ri^tcAifte; 
X)y\:éAc   AriAll  50    mAOfiftA   moftAmAH, 

X)a  téir\  t)i  Afv  b^tt  5iij\  mé  t)o  te^n  í  ; 
/df\  fí  :    1r*  cfuiAg  tiom  x>o  cu,aijvo 

Uig  AnuAy  if  éifc  Á|\  ^ce-dfriAi'óe. 

ITIo  cneAV,  ^r*  fí,  mo  btuftexMi  a^  bti.Aiftif\c, 
ITIo  tí|\  mo  flu^g  mo  LAoófwvo  ^Aifcifte, 

t)o  órvCAó^t)  uíorvt^  coimtigeAo'  crvl1A1ft, 
*Oe  Lion-rant  LtMt  íia  T)cr\é^ri  Tícrve^fAvfte, 


38  Voire  pÓt)tA. 

ViK\|\  bit)  pé  roo   gAn   bj\ig  $ac  tó 
fé  ruins;   dn   O^Om  Ag  m\   J^\llAi*oe: 

If   iom*óó   nu\c   *oílif   *oibeAf\cA  11  Aim 

'S.  a  C]\\oyr,  ik\c  r^iiAg  mé  'ha  n-e-dft>Al*ó. 

O'pl-Apfluige-Af1   *oi    cia   hi   An   bUA-óAm 

"O'Aoif  ^n  UigeAfinA  belt)  An  peAf\  sjAOi'óe 

MlA    |\lg    Af\    ^Ae-Ólt    50    bf\ÍOgtílAfl    t)1An 

A5   T)íbi|Ac   piAt)-poc   ó   n-A  liAtiAióe. 
'Do  *ótin   a   beot,   ní   mibAific  tiíof  mó, 

Seo  'jt  fiubAt  mAjA  ceo  Í  no  mAj\  fio^-gAoiu, 
'S  ní't  cunncAf  pop  te  CAbAij\c  1  ^coifi 

Cia  iiAiri  a  póifpeA|\  A|\  Áf,  n-eAfbAi*óe. 


peAmiAiT)  'f  piAb^Af  t)iAn  1  *oueAf  riA  TJceinceA-o, 

gAn    CAfAIT)    5An    UAg    ^AU    blAt)    £AU    fUAT)    A|\    ÍOCA, 

^An  teAbAit)  5An  juAn  ^An  T)ia  ^An  geAn  A5  T>Aoimb 

A|A   ^AllAib  1  mbUA*ónA  ó'f  iat>  t>o  c^eAc  Áf\  miunnceA|\. 

se^n  ctÁRAC  niAc^orhn.Aitt. 


WILLIE     GILLILAND. 


Up  in  the  mountain  solitudes,  and  in  a  rebel  ring, 

He  has  worshipped  God  upon  the  hill,  in  spite  of  church  and 

king; 
And  sealed  his  treason  with   his  blood  on   Bothwell  bridge 

he  hath  ; 
So  he  must  fly  his  father's  land,  or  he  must  die  the  death  ; 
For  comely  Claverhouse  has  come  along  with  grim  Dalzelle, 
And  his  smoking  roof- tree  testifies  they've  done  their  errand 

well. 

In  vain  to  fly  his  enemies  he  fled  his  native  land  ; 
Hot  persecution  waited  him  upon  the  Carrick  strand  ; 
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His  name  was  on  the  Carrick  cross,  a  price  was  on  his  head. 
A  fortune  to  the  man  that  brings  him  in  alive  or  dead  ! 
And  so  on  moor  and  mountain  from  the  Lagan  to  the  Bann, 
From  house  to  house,  and  hill  to  hill,  he  lurked  an  outlawed 
man. 

At  last,  when  in  false  company  he  might  no  longer  bide, 
He  stayed  his  houseless  wanderings  upon  the  Collon  side, 
There  in  a  cave  all  underground  he  laired  his  heathy  den, 
Ah,  many  a  gentleman  was  fain  to  earth  like  hill  fox  then  ! 
With  hound  and  fishing-rod  he  lived  on  hill  and  stream  by  day  ; 
At  night,  betwixt  his  greyhound  fleet  and  his  bonny  mare 
he  lay. 

It  was  a  summer  evening,  and,  mellowing  and  still, 
Glenwhirry  to  the  setting  sun  lay  bare  from  hill  to  hill ; 
For  all  that  valley  pastoral  held  neither  house  nor  tree, 
But  spread  abroad  and  open  all,  a  full  fair  sight  to  see, 
From  Sliabh  Mis  foot  to  Collon  top  lay  one  unbroken  green, 
Save  where  in  many  a  silver  coil  the  river  glanced  between. 

And  now  upon  his  homeward  way  he  crossed  the  Collon  high, 
And  over  bush  and  bank  and  brae  he  sent  abroad  his  eye  ; 
And  all  was  darkening  peacefully  in  grey  and  purple  haze, 
The  thrush  was  silent  in  the  banks,  the  lark  upon  the  braes — 
When  suddenly  shot  up  a  blaze,  from  the  cave's  mouth  it  came, 
And  troopers'  steeds  and  troopers'  caps  are  glancing  in  the 
same  ! 

He  couched  among  the  heather,  and  he  saw  them,  as  he  lay, 
With  three  long  yells  at  parting,  ride  lightly  east  away; 
Then  down  with  heavy  heart  he  came,  to  sorry  cheer  came  he, 
For  ashes  black  were  crackling  where  the  green  whins  used 

to  be, 
And  stretched  among  the  prickly  comb,  his  heart's  blood 

smoking  round, 
From  slender  nose  to  breast  bone  cleft,  lay  dead  his  good 

greyhound  ! 


40  pélte  pÓDtA. 

"  They've  slain  my  dog,  the  Philistines  !  they've  taken  my 

bonny  mare  !  " 
He  plunged  into  the  smoking  hole  ;  no  bonny  beast  was  there  ; 
He  groped  beneath   his  burning   bed  (it  burn'd   him  to  the 

bone). 
Where  his  good  weapon  used  to  be,  but  broadsword  there 

was  none  ; 
He  reeled  out  of  the  stifling  den,  and  sat  down  on  a  stone, 
And  in  the  shadows  of  the  night  'twas  thus  he  made  his 

moan  : — 

"  My  bonny  mare  I've  ridden  you  when  Gaver'se  rode  behind, 
And  from  the  thumbscrew  and  the  boot  you  bore  me  like 

the  wind. 
And,  while  I  have  the  life  you  saved,  on  your  sleek  flank  I  swear 
Episcopalian  rowel  shall  never  ruffle  hair  ! 
Though  sword  to  wield  they've  left  me  none — yet  Wallace 

wight,  I  wis, 
Good  battle  did  on  Irvine  side  wi'  waur  weapon  than  this." 

His  fishing-rod,  with  both  his  hands  he  gripped  it  as  he  spoke, 
And,  where  the  butt  and  top  were  spliced,  in  pieces  twain 

he  broke  ; 
The  limber  top  he  cast  away,  with  all  its  gear  abroad, 
But,  grasping  the  thick  hickory  butt,  with  spike  of  iron  shod, 
He  ground  the  sharp  spear  to  a  point,  then  pulled  his  bonnet 

down, 
And,  meditating  black  revenge,  set  forth  for  Carrick  town. 

The  sun  shines  bright  on  Carrick  wall  and  Carrick  Castle  grey, 
And  up  thine  aisle,  St.  Nicholas,  has  ta'en  his  morning  way, 
And  to  the  North  Gate  sentinel  displayeth  far  and  near, 
Sea,  hill,  and  tower,  and  all  thereon,  in  dewy  freshness  clear, 
Save  where,  behind  a  ruined  wall,  himself  alone  to  view, 
Is  peering  from  the  ivy  green  a  bonnet  of  the  blue. 
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Again  he  makes  the  turrets  grey  stand  out  before  the  hill ; 
Constant  as  their  foundation  rock,  there  is  the  bonnet  still ! 
And  now  the  gates  are  opened,  and  forth  in  gallant  show, 
Pricked  jeering  grooms,  and  burghers  blythe,  and  troopers 

in  a  row  ; 
But  one  has  little  care  for  jest  so  hard  bested  is  he, 
To  ride  the  outlaw's  bonny  mare,  for  this  at  least  is  she  ! 

Down  comes  her  master  with  a  roar,  her  rider  with  a  groan, 
The  iron  and  the  hickory  are  through  and  through  him  gone  ! 
He  lies  a  corpse  ;    and  where  he  sat,  the  outlaw  sits  again, 
And  once  more  to  his  bonny  mare  he  gives  the  spur  and  rein  ; 
Then  some  with  sword,  and  some  with  gun,  they  ride  and 

run  amain  ! 
But  sword  and  gun,  and  whip  and  spur,  that  day  they  plied 

in  vain  ! 

Ah  !  little  thought  Willie  Gilliland  when  he  on  Skerry's  side 
Drew  bridle  first,  and  wiped  his  brow,  after  that  weary  ride, 
That  where  he  lay  like  hunted  brute,  a  caverned  outlaw  lone, 
Broad  lands  and  yeoman  tenantry  should  yet  be  there  his  own  ; 
Yet  so  it  was  ;  and  still  from  him  descendants  not  a  few 
Draw  birth  and  lands,  and,  let  me  trust,  draw  love  of  Freedom 
too. 

Sir  Samuel  Ferguson, 


QUEEN  MARGARET'S  FEASTING. 
a.d.  145 1. 

Fair  she  stood — God's  queenly  creature ! 

Wondrous  joy  was  in  her  face  ; 
Of  her  ladies  none  in  stature 

Like  to  her,  and  none  in  grace. 


12  péite  Koi)iA. 

On  the  church-roof  stood  they  near  her, 
Cloth  of  gold  was  her  attire  ; 

They  in  jewelled  circle  wound  her — 
Beside  her  Ely's  king,  her  sire. 

Far  and  near  the  green  fields  glittered, 

Like  to  poppy-beds  in  spring, 
Gay  with  companies  loose-scattered 

Seated  each  in  seemly  ring. 
Under  banners  red  or  yellow, 

There  all  the  day  the  feast  was  kept, 
From  chill  dawn  and  noontide  mellow 

Till  the  hill-shades  eastward  crept. 

On  a  white  steed  at  the  gateway 

Margaret's  husband,   Calwagh,   sate ; 
Guest  on  guest,  approaching,  straightway 

Welcomed  he  with  love  and  state. 
Each  passed  on  with  largess  laden, 

Chosen  gifts  of  thought  and  work, 
Now  the  red  cloak  of  the  maiden, 

Now  the  minstrel's  golden  torque. 

On  the   wind   the   tapestries  shifted ; 

From  the  blue  hills  rang  the  horn  ; 
Slowly  toward  the  sunset  drifted, 

Choral  song  and  shout  breeze-borne. 
Like  a  sea  that  crowds  unresting 

Murmured  round  the  grey  church- tower  ; 
Many  a  prayer  amid  the  feasting, 

For  Margaret's  mother  rose  that  hour ! 

On  the  church-roof  kerne  and  noble, 
At  her  bright  face  looked  half  dazed  ; 

Nought  was  hers  of  shame  or  trouble — 
On  the  crowds  far  off  she  gazed  : 
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Once,  on  heaven  her  dark  eyes  bending, 
Her  hands  in  prayers  she  flung  apart ; 

Unconsciously  her  arms  extending, 
She  blessed  her  people  in  her  heart. 

Thus  a  Gaelic  queen  and  nation 

At  Imayn  till  set  of  sun, 
Kept  with  feast  the  Annunciation, 

Fourteen  hundred  fifty-one. 
Time  it  was  of  solace  tender  ; 

Twas  a  brave  time,  strong,  yet  fair ! 
Blessing,  O  ye  angels,  send  her, 

From  Salem's  towers,  and  Inisglaire ! 

Aubrey  De  Vere. 


SEAN'S    HEAD. 


Scene — Before  Dublin  Castle.     Night.     A  clansman  of  Seán  O'Neill's 
discovers  his  Chief's  head  on  a  pole. 

God's  wrath  upon  the  Saxon  !  may  they  never  know  the  pride 
Of  dying  on  the  battle-field  their  broken  spear  beside  ; 
When  victory  gilds  the  gory  shroud  of  every  fallen  brave, 
Or  death  no  tales  of  conquered  clans  can  whisper  to  his  grave. 
May  every  light  from  Cross  of  Christ,  that  saves  the  heart  of 

man, 
Be  hid  in  clouds  of  blood  before  it  reach  the  Saxon  clan  ; 
For  sure,  O  God  !— and  You  know  all,  Whose  thought  for  all 

sufficed — 
To  expiate  these  Saxon  sins  they'd  need  another  Christ. 

Is  it  thus,  O  Seán  the  haughty  !  Seán  the  valiant !  that  we 

meet — 
Have  my  eyes  been  lit  by  Heaven  but  to  guide  me  to  defeat  ? 
Have  I  no  chief,  or  you  no  clan,  to  give  us  both  defence, 
Or  must  I,  too,  be  statued  here  with  thy  cold  eloquence  ? 


I 1  péite  fódLa. 

Thy  ghastly  head  grins  scorn  upon  old  Dublin's  Castle- tower, 
Thy  shaggy  hair  is  wind-tossed,  and  thy  brow  seems  rough 

with  power  : 
Thy  wrathful  lips,  like  sentinels,  by  foulest  treachery  stung  ; 
Look  rage  upon   the  world  of  wrong,   but  chain  thy  fiery 

tongue. 
That  tongue,  whose  Ulster  accent  woke  the  ghost  of  Colin  Cilia 
Whose  warrior  words  fenced  round  with  spears  the  oaks  ol 

Deny  Hill ; 
Whose  reckless  tones  gave  life  and  death  to  vassals  and  to 

knaves, 
And  hunted  hordes  of  Saxons  into  holy  Irish  graves. 
The  Scotch  marauders  whitened  when  his  war-cry  met  their  ears, 
And  the  death-bird,  like  a  vengeance,  poised  above  his  stormy 

cheers  ; 
Ay,  Seán,  across  the  thundering  sea.  out-chanting  it,  your 

tongue, 
Flung  wild  un- Saxon  war-whoopings  the  Saxon  Court  among. 

Just  think,  O  Seán  !  the  same  moon  shines  on  Liffey  as  on 

Foyle, 
And  lights  the  ruthless  knaves  on  both,  our  kinsmen  to  despoil ; 
And  you  the  hope,  voice,  battle-axe,  the  shield  of  us  and  ours, 
A  mu:dered,trunkless,blinding sight  above  these  Dublin  towers. 
Thy  face  is  paler  than  the  moon  ;  my  heart  is  paler  still — 
My  heart !   I  had  no  heart — 'twas  yours — 'twas  yours  !   to 

keep  or  kill. 
And  you  kept  it  safe  for  Ireland,  Chief,  your  life,  your  soul, 

your  pride  ; 
But  they  sought  it  in  thy  bosom,  Sean — with  proud  O'Neill 

it  died. 
You  were  turbulent  and  haughty,  proud,  and  keen  as  Spanish 

steel- 
But  who  had  right  of  these,  if  not  our  Ulster's  Chief,  O'Neill, 
Who  reared  aloft  the  "  Bloody  Hand  "  until  it  paled  the  sun, 
And  shed  such  glory  on  Tir  Eoghain  as  Chief  had  never  done  ? 
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He   was   "  turbulent "   with   traitors  ;     he   was   M  haughty  " 

with  the  foe  ; 
He  was  "  cruel,"  say  ye,  Saxons  !     Ay  !  he  dealt  ye  blow 

for  blow  ! 
He  was  "rough"  and  "  wild  " — and  who's  not  wild  to  see 

his  hearth-stone  razed  ? 
He  was  "  merciless  as  fire  " — ah,  ye  kindled  him — he  blazed  ! 
He  was  "  proud  " — yes,  proud  of  birthright,  and  because  he 

flung  away 
Your  Saxon  stars  of  princedom,  as  the  rock  does  mocking 

spray, 
He  was  wild,   insane   for  -vengeance— ay  !   and  preached  it 

till  Tir  Eoghain 
Was  ruddy,  ready,  wild,  too,  with  "  Red  Hands  "  to  clutch 

their  own. 

"  The  Scots  are  on  the  border,  Seán  !  "     Ye  Saints,  he  makes 

no  breath  ; 
I  remember  when  that  cry  would  wake  him  up  almost  from 

death. 
Art  truly  dead  and  cold  ?  O  Chief  !  art  thou  to  Ulster  lost  ? 
"  Dost  hear,  dost  hear  ?     By  Randolph  led.  the  troops  the 

Foyle  have  crossed  !  " 
He's  truly  dead  !  he  must  be  dead  !  nor  is  his  ghost  about — ■ 
And  yet  no  tomb  could  hold  his  spirit  tame  to  such  a  shout ; 
The  pale  face  droopeth  northward — ah  !  his  soul  must  loom 

up  there, 
By  old  Armagh,  or  Antrim's  glynns,    Loch  Foyle  or  Bann 

the  Fair  ! 
Til  speed  me  Ulster-wards — your  ghost  must  wander  there, 

proud  Séan, 
In  search  of  some  O'Neill,  through  whom  to  throb  its  hate 

again. 

John  Savage. 


W  péite  póDt  A. 


CAt  StCcMin  rnAoitni$uA. 
m^f  Af  btiAfó  p.uA  rriAc  acóa  ó  bjtoin  aj*  gaVUit),  25  UjnAjM,  1580 

Do   tÁmi5    5í*Ae  "oe   t)ilcon   óugAinn 

tl-v\   ooTMit/e  tiAitif\e-dó   nm'ie  ; 
tlí  jyaio  TDjAe^tn  pé  gle^r  jm  ótunnne  pi-Arh 

1U  50   T>aocpvó  leir  a  ótAoi'óe  : 
"  UAifpe-ánpAt)  *oof  tiA  cot>tACAig  ffio 

1   nlnif  p*a  HAn  tfioat, 
tlliAn^c  potA  An   ílonm-Atin-dig 

A$;ur  Cfieife  a  lÁrii  1  tnbfungm. 

1r  50  t)éirnin   ó   tÁnA^  eAuofiúA 

Tlí  putAiti  tnnnn  beA^c  if  ^níoni 
Do  ótip  1  leic  ctú  ÓAfAnA 

'S  Án  n*oeAg-bAntAíogAn   Gitíf  ; 
Aitngitn  50  bptnt  1   n^oineAcc  Tmmn 

An  tn-A^juvo  if  T)AnA  *óíob  ; 
tlltrhtiigi*ó  1  5Cóij\  nA  rriAiTme  *óAm 

A$ur    leASfArn    beÁfinA    chit*." 

Do   caic  *oe    íhtcon    reAcctiiAm   glAn. 

Cé  511  j\  teArc  teir  uaija  *oe  rhoitt, 
An   fcoc   v\a   n^All  x>o   tAntAAC   ctnge 

1    mt)Aite    Áúa   CUac   50   cnumn  ; 
AT)cuAit)  AniAn  'f  Ant)eAr  50  aug 

Do  g^t)AT)Atv  rtÁn  ^ac  fUge  ; 
pAine,  óugAt,  a  t)nAnAig  git, 

UÁ  ati  gnAmnAirc  An  *oo  t\  ! 

Acc   níon  óo'otA'ó  ruAin  *oon    t)nAnAó  é 

An  cf cAóctfiAin  11*0  1  fit ; 
'S  mo  rhíte  tnuAg  T>e  thtcon  cú 

1TIÁ   blAirpin   x/fAobAn   A   ótAróitn  ; 
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u  geoOAt)    pnómriAf  rneAn   1VIac    geAfAitc 

&5U?    SéÁtnuf   tTlAC    éAfCAoif ; 
1Tlo  *óu£>ftÁn  beo  A^uf  niAnb  pint), 

A    ótAnnA    LunnTJAm    peili." 

Jo    tUAt    T)0    gtt1A1f   -Atl     geAttAlXAO, 
'S     A    Ó-A|\A    te    1VA    tAOlt), 

A^  fUAiT)    Ó  'oUnóm   nA  ^cAiUnfeAn 

ó  bpÁitge  rriAit  if  ÍAigif  ; 
t>A  ftiAinc  é  cnoi'óe  ^aó  ceAúAnnAig 

tlUAItt    gtAC    n-A    tAltfl    A    CÍAI'ÚeArh  \ 

"  SeAt),  ^AbAim  tu  1  n-Amm   "ÓAnbA, 
'S  5 An   >oeAnniAT>   T)éAnfAin  ^níoni 

tlíon  teipte  A|\  An  nJeAjiAtcAo, 

TDo   úAjAfAins  leif  a  btn-óeAn, 
1f   ÍTIac    6AfCAoif   *oá  teAnAtriAinc 

1  5An-£ior  cní*o  An  T)cí|\ ; 
'S  1  n-int)eoin  A|\  -óem  nA   SAfAnAig 

T)0    gAbATíAtt    polAó    *oín 
1  ngteAnn  1TlAoiLiugnA  An   t)fVAnAig  rinn, 

'S  An  SliAb  tluA*ó  1  meAfc  An  j^Aoig. 

tlm    •úeineAT)   t\&)\   nA   feAcctfiAme. 

Do  gneAT)   T)e   "Dilxon  noitne, 
pice  míte  SAfAnAó 

50  ^neAncA  stéArcA  1  scníc, 
5nnnAit)e  mónA  ir  beA^A  Ai^e 

'S  ^An  •oeAntnAT)  Ainm  fAoibin, 
If  C05  fé  tongponc  CAiteACAó 

1  mbéAl  ^n  gleAnnA  cíof. 

An  LugnAfA  a  CÚ15  pceAt; 

pé  bnotAi  lAe  ceAfAit>e 
t)í  uLtAin  A5  x>e  t)ilcon, 

1f   'o'fÁg    a   tonsponc   Aoit ; 


*8  péite  pÓT)tA. 

Seo  Atiíop  An  gte-Ann  An  gfAmíiAipc  ; 

Cá  nT>ed§Aif   d    t>juMu\ig  g|\oit)e  ? 
An  i  g-dn-fiof  t)uic  50  bpmtceA^  ctigAc  ? 

Ó,  a  T')ia,  An  it'  óo-otAt)  caoi  ? 

tlí  ctotfceAf  co|\Ann  a  T>CAifcit 

Cé  511^  S^D  c,\uai*ó  í  An  Cftige  ; 
S  rnÁ  íÁfAlAi'óeAnn   T>uine  'á  teA^A^o  Ann 

Hi  ctoif  ceA|\  a  eAf  CAim-óe  ; 
tlA  f péA]AtA  tUAf  ^An  AnfAite  ; 

x\n  cAlAtfi   cunn  'f  An   com ; 
An   gfUAn   AtmAf  A5  CAitneArii   0|\tA, 

1f  AiceAf  A|\  An  nibtn-om. 

Acc  x*e  geic  t)o  ófut  An  cAtAtfi 

1f    tAfA"Ó    fUAf   An    COltt, 

1f  teA^A-ó  f^eAú  bjteAg  SAfAnAó  ; 

tTlo  §f  At'ón  cn,  a  pAóA  ó^oi-óe  ! 
A|\íf  t)o  E>úij\t  An  cof\Ann  út> 

1f  "oo  tmc  f |\eAt  eite  *óíob  ; 
X)o  gtAc  An  puigeAtAó  eA^tA, 

'S  cutn  f\eAúA  teo  ^An  rhoitt. 

Anoif,  a  gAe'óeAtA  cAlniA, 

SeO,    CA^Alt)    pÚtA    AJAÍf  ; 

teAnAi-0  iat)  if  teA5Ai*ó  iat) 

1f   A^fAI-Ó    0|\tA   T)ÍOgAt 

'Ha  n*oeÁ|AnA,oAt\  *oe  £>eAju;Aio  111LC 

A^  |:eA|\Ann  éioijA  fmn  ; 
UÁ  fAite  Annfú*o  Afi  ueiceAt)  forhdiD 

1f    CUJ5A1T)    "OOlt")    An    CtAl^eAtTl. 
AntlAf    5AÓ    CAOt)    T)0    pj\eAt>A>OAf1 

Afi  Aicme  An.     t)éAf\lA  caoiI, 

X)Á    mt)AfCA*Ó    '^Uf    T)Á    5CIA01-Ó0 
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JLac  fC^nnfAt)  a  t)Áif  *oe  t)itcon 

1f  T>o  ceió  pé  u-Arfi^n   ón  rnt>j\uigin  ; 
1f   CAfbi    tthaiAig    ttlAifce^n 

UAX35   ó  'oonnCxvóA. 


THE  LIVING  IRISH  SPEECH. 

From  a  lecture  by  the  Rev.  P.  S.  Dinneen,  M.A.,  entitled  :   "  The  Preservation 
of  the  Living  Irish  Language — a  work  of  National  importance." 

It  is  difficult  to  forecast  the  political  future  of  this  island. 
I  speak  not  as  a  politician,  but  as  a  student  of  history  when 
I  say  that  the  conglomeration  of  countries  and  islands  that 
are  marked  red  on  our  present  maps,  and  called  the  British 
Empire,  will  not  always  cling  together.  The  Roman  Empire 
had  far  stronger  bonds  of  union  than  the  British,  and  yet 
that  great  Empire,  even  in  the  zenith  of  its  power,  had  clay 
mingled  with  its  feet  of  iron  and  nurtured  the  seeds  of  disrup- 
tion, which  grew  strong  in  time  and  shattered  it  to  a  thousand 
fragments.  The  British  Empire  will  burst  up  as  the  Roman 
did.  Nay,  the  bonds  of  constitutional  government  that  unite 
this  island  to  the  larger  island  across  the  Channel  have 
no  perpetuity  in  the  nature  of  things.  These  two  islands 
have  been  united  under  the  same  monarchy  for  three  hundred 
years.  But  what  are  three  hundred  years  in  the  life  of  a 
nation.  The  day  may  come,  it  may  not  be  far  distant, 
when  this  island  may  have  to  lead  a  separate  political  life, 
or  enter  into  some  new  combination  and  form  part  of  a  new 
Empire.  The  day.  may  come  when  the  prestige  and  import* 
ance  of  the  English  language  will  not  be  what  it  is  now. 
Even  now,  as  a  literary  language,  English  is  fast  waning. 
The: past  fifty  years  have  witnessed  a  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  English  literature  which  has  no  parallel  since  the 
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age  of  Chaucer,  and  which  seems  on  the  increase  as  years 
go  by.  There  seems  no  chance  of  an  aftermath  of  English 
literature,  till  youthful  nations  infuse  their  vigour  into  dialects 
of  that  language.  Imagine  the  state  of  things  that  may 
exist  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  years  hence.  The  British 
Empire  shorn  of  most  of  its  territory.  Ireland  and  England 
no  longer  under  the  same  government.  New  Empires,  new 
dynasties  sharing  between  them  the  sovereignty  of  the  civilized 
world.  The  English  language  melting  down  in  the  crucible 
and  new  dialects  springing  up.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  loss, 
the  incalculable  loss  to  this  country  it  every  vestige  of  living 
Irish  shall  have  been  wiped  out.  Three  or  four  hundred 
years  spent  under  the  shadow  of  the  British  constitution, 
and  we  emerge  bearing  the  most  unmistakable  of  all  badges 
of  slavery,  the  badge  of  a  slavery  that  not  only  enslaved  the 
body,  but  that  also  corroded  the  mind — the  very  accents, 
the  tone,  the  speech  of  our  masters.  When  we  have  lost  our 
language — then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  be  veritable  slaves. 
Try  to  imagine  the  loss  to  our  country  if,  in  these  no  very 
distant  days,  perhaps,  all  she  can  point  to  as  memorials  of 
her  antiquity,  as  evidences  of  her  pedigree  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  as  proofs  of  her  past  greatness,  be  a  few  old 
manuscripts  in  a  disused  character,  a  few  old  ruins,  a  few 
inscriptions  on  stone,  while  that  living  voice  of  Irish  speech 
that  re-echoed  amid  her  hills  for  three  thousand  years  is 
hushed  into  silence  for  ever.  That  voice  might  have  been 
preserved  as  a  living  witness  to  the  high  antiquity  of  our 
people,  to  their  ancient  lineage  among  the  nations,  as  the 
living  nurse  and  fosterer  of  immemorial  traditions  and  dreams 
of  a  glorious  past.  Consider  the  advantage  of  a  living 
witness  over  a  witness  that  is  dead  and  gone.  The  evidence 
of  a  dead  witness  may  be  misrepresented.  You  carrnot 
cross-examine  him.  You  cannot  piece  together  his  story 
with  all  the  colouring  of  time  and  place.  You  may  question 
a  living  witness.  Each  new  question  may  reveal  truths 
long  hidden,  may  drag  to  light  evidence  of  the  utmost  moment. 


Rev.    P.    S.    DINNEEN,    M.A. 
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The  living  tongue,  even  though  the  area  over  which  it  is 
vernacular  be  circumscribed,  is  an  energising  power  in  the 
land.  It  is  a  compendium  of  our  history,  it  is  our  fierce 
war  cry  in  the  conflict  of  nationalities,  it  is  our  title-deed 
in  the  court  of  nations.  It  is  the  voice  of  promise  alluring 
us  to  a  higher  and  nobler  national  existence.  Its  reviving 
tones  salute  our  ears  at  the  opening  of  the  new  century  as 
a  trumpet-call  reminding  us  that  we  have  been  dwelling  in 
Babylonian  bondage,  warning  us  not  to  eat  the  unclean 
meats,  not  to  quaff  the  sorcerer's  cup  proffered  to  us  by 
our  captors,  telling  us  that  already  many  of  our  people  are 
drunk  to  swinish  drunkenness  with  the  alluring  wine  of  a 
foreign  civilization,  that  already  many  of  them  are  sunk 
hopelessly  in  all  that  is  vulgar  and  barbarous  of  foreign 
customs  and  habits.  That  living  speech  will  train  up  the 
rising  generation  in  all  the  traditions  of  their  ancestors, 
it  will  keep  alive  the  characteristics  that  individualize  our 
race  ;  it  will  keep  alive  our  spirit  of  chivalry,  of  heroism, 
of  generosity,  of  faith  It  will  nurse  the  simplicity  of 
character  which  distinguished  our  forefathers  ;  it  will  waft 
across  the  centuries  the  breeze  of  romance  and  enthusiasm 
from  the  days  when  kings  held  high  festival  at  Tara  and  at 
Cruachan,  when  gay  huntsmen  from  Eastern  climes  gambolled 
on  the  green  sward  of  Meath  and  of  Kildare,  when  men 
revelled  with  the  new  wine  of  life,  of  beauty,  and  of  strength. 

Woe  to  us  if  ever  that  living  nurse  of  our  ancient  traditions 
is  lost  to  our  race  !  Woe  to  us  if  we  let  the  national  spirit 
of  our  children  perish  from  want  of  being  duly  nursed  in  our 
history  through  the  living  accents  of  Irish  speech  !  Woe 
to  us  if  we  are  forced  to  nurture  our  national  spirit  merely 
on  the  dry  bones  of  a  dead  and  neglected  tongue.  I  remember 
once  hearing  a  folk-tale.  A  mother  who  was  on  her  death- 
bed had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  she  loved  while  she 
hated  the  other.  Both  were  present  at  her  bedside.  She 
gave  several  heads  of  advice  to  them,  but  that  advice  was 
put    in   enigmatical   language    in    order    that    the    daughter 
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whom  she  disliked  may  attach  the  wrong  meaning  to  it. 
One  point  of  advice  was  this  : — "  Always  keep  old  bones 
under  your  children/ '  It  happened  contrary  to  her  expecta- 
tions. The  daughter  she  loved  failed  to  penetrate  the  mystery 
of  this  advice,  and  took  it  in  the  literal  sense  ;  she  had  her 
children  constantly  seated  on  a  heap  of  old  bones  with  the 
result  that  they  caught  cold  and  drooped  and  died.  The 
other  daughter  was  wiser ;  she,  too,  procured  old  bones 
for  her  children,  but  they  were  living  bones,  for  she  provided 
them  with  a  careful  old  nurse  who  had  them  constantly  in 
her  arms.  If  the  Irish  nation  of  to-day  discard  the  living 
Irish  speech,  contenting  themselves  with  its  remains  in  books 
and  manuscripts,  we  shall  be  following  the  example  of  this 
foolish  daughter,  and  our  children  shall  lose  their  national 
spirit.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  secure  a  living  old  nurse — 
the  nurse  of  living  Irish  for  the  rising  generation,  they  will 
grow  up  sound  in  mind  and  body,  and  perpetuate  the  historical 
traditions  of  their  race.  She  is  truly  an  old  nurse,  but  though 
old,  full  of  the  vigour  and  sprightliness  of  youth,  full  of  the 
glad  music  of  happier  days,  full  of  the  spirit  of  independence 
and  self-reliance.     » 

Let  none  believe  our  lovely  Eve  outworn  and  old  ; 
Fair  is  her  form,  her  blood  is  warm,  her  heart  is  bold  ; 
Though  tyrants  long  have  wrought  her  wrong,  she  will 

not  fawn, 
Will  not  prove  mean,  our  Caitlín  Ni  Ualacháin. 


D1A  tit),   A  ÍAOCttAIÍ)    SAOlfteAt. 

X)ia  lift,   a  UvoófAi'ó    g^oi-óe^t, 
Wá    ctumce-A^    cUxoi-óceAóc    o|aai£>, 
TlMrh  níoj\  tuMle&X)Aip  m-AfUró 
1   n-^tn   c&tA   wA   co^Ait). 
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Oétnce-df  lib  comgleic  éAlniA, 
A  óuróeAn  Aftm-gt^ti  fáoilceAc 
£é  Cev\nn  0u|\  ófe-AfVAirm  *oútcAir 
ptnpc  ú|vgui|\c  1nre  jgAoróeAt. 

111  a't  Áil  Lib  ^5|\at)  ChfieArm, 
A  gAftwvó  eénneAnn  5Cf\ót)A, 
11  <\  reAcnAit)  éAéc  nÁ  longAit, 
11 Á  CAtA  imoncA  mónA. 

peAjAfi  beit  1  tnbAn^Aib  puAijvbeAnn1 
1  bpeiteArii  fuAin-geAn^  gnmntfieAn 
^S  feiV5  tnotM  An  fémn   eAócnAnn 
A5  a  bptnt  peAn^nn  bti|\  rínreAj\. 

tlló  if  niAtt  *oo  ti^sn-AT)  t/ib-re 
íllÁg  t/ipe  no  Liof  UeAriifAAó, 
tlo  CAire<\L  íia  ffeAb  nuA-gtAn, 
Ho  rnín-ct<\n  CnuAónA  tTleA'óbA. 

T)ic  ótnrhne,  a  ctAnnA  ttlíteA'ó, 
ponn  ném  riA  nig-tior  nT>Ait-geAU 
Úu$  onAib  5 An  A^jAA  UAiLceAn, 
Tlo  các  cníoc  rriAigneAc  tTlAirceAn.. 

tlí   caca  Line  nÁ  tÁrhAlg 

Úug   Of\Alb,    A   A'ÓbAIT)    t)AnbA? 

t)eit  *oíb  unnAtnAc  utfiAL 

T)o  tfieAn-ftuAg  gurtfiAn  JaíUoa. 

Acc  nAc  t)eoin  te  X)\a>  a  éine, 
Sib  te  céite  t>o  con^nAtri, 
flí  beAt)  bun  mbuAiT)  1  n-émpeAcu 
A5  rtuAg  cníoc  lératfieAc  IxmtroAn. 

C|\ÁT)  tiom   eAccnAmn  x>Á  bpó5|\A*ó 
UiognAit)  póT)tA  if  a  n-oineAcc 
If  nAó  50i|\ueA|\  t)íob  'nA  troútóAf 
Acc  ceiteinn  ctítAl  coitte. 

1f  1A-Q  pém  1  n^leAnncAib  5Af\bd 
Iaoic  t)únbA,  beA^  x>&  teAtC|Aoni? 
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1p  ponn   mín  An  ClÁi|\-feo  Ctu'otncAinn 
As  peATXAm   pocrhAif\  eAccj\Ann. 

5ac  fuin  peat  T>Á  ftpint  cugtA, 
buróeAn  piAt  cu^At)  5C05ÚA, 
1f  A  tiAcc  nÁriiA  An  ci   a  n^onA 
T)o  Dei|\  o|\m   co-otAt)   connAC. 
An   cjaác  OeijMT)  tAoic  ÍAigeAn, 
Cmn  -oeigfeAfx  ctÁijv  riA  scujuvo, 
Í)uait)  cAccnAnn  An   cjaaoi  Cuuin-fe 
tHonn   m'^isne  foiLEHjt  ruoAc. 

THidac  bim-re  uaija  eite 
tTlAn  Dei|AiT)  tniAVó  nA  fAoiftfeAjv 
TIa  5A1IL  reo  C15  ua|\  corm-rhin^ 
X)o   coriitou  ^Aff^^  jAoroeAt. 

tíon  5teoix)  x>o   tAocnAit)  tAnn-gtii^m 
^AbÁit  ftAgnAitt,  T)1A  t>a  troi'oeAn, 
méiT)  a  n$uAire  'fAn  n^teAnn-ro 
T)o   cui|\  tno   tfieAnniA  1   rnineAnc 
T)ia  teo  a$  Unge  if  a$  eij\§e, 
I7néinfif\  ir  CjAeife  1   t>cacaj\, 
T)ia  'nA  reArAtn  if  'nA  ttnge  teo, 

1f    1    T)Cf\ÁC    CUfCA    Ail    CACA  ! 

Aonjus  rriAC  t)Ai$ne  uT  í)<5Xai$. 


O'RUAIRC'S     REQUEST. 

Prince  of  Breifne — a.d.  1589. 

You  ask  me  what   defence  is  mine?     Here!    'midst  your 

armed  bands  ! 
You  only  mock  the  prisoner  who  is  helpless  in  your  hands. 
What  would  defence  avail  to  me  though  good  it  be  and  true, 
Here  !  in  the  heart  of  London  town,  with  judges  such  as  you  ? 
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You  gravely  talk  about  my  "  crime  !  "  I  own  no  crime  at  all ; 
The  deeds  you  blame  I'd  do  again  should  such  a  chance  befall. 
You  say  I've  helped  the  foreign  foes  to  war  against  your 

Queen — 
Well,  challenged  so,  I'll  proudly  show  what  has  my  helping 

been. 

On  that  wild  day  when  near  our  coast  the  stately  ships  of 

Spain 
Caught  in  a  fierce  ana  sudden  storm,  for  safety  sought  in  vain  ; 
When    wrenched    and    torn    'midst    mountain    waves   some 

foundered  in  the  deep, 
And  others  broke  on  sunken  reefs  and  headlands  rough  and 

steep — 
I  heard  the  cry  that  off  my  land  where  breakers  rise  and  roar 
The  sailors  from  a  wrecking  ship  were  striving  for  the  shore. 
I  hurried  to  the  frightful  scene,  my  generous  people  too, 
Men,  women,  even  children,  came,  some  kindly  deed  to  do. 
We  saw  them  clutching  spars  and  planks  that  soon  were 

washed  away, 
Saw  others  bleeding  on  the  rocks,  low  moaning  where  they 

lay; 
Some  cast  ashore  and  back  again  dragged  by  the  refluent  wave, 
Whom  one  grip  from  a  friendly  hand  would  have  sufficed 

to  save. 
We  rushed  into  the  raging  surf,  watched  every  chance,  and  when 
They  rose  and  rolled  within  our  reach  we  grasped  the  drowning 
men. 

We  took  them  to  our  hearths  and  homes  and  bade  them 

there  remain 
Till  they  might  leave  with  hope  to  reach  their  native  land 

again.  ' 

This   is  the   "  treason  "   you  have  charged!     Well,   treason 

let  it  be, 
One  word  of  sorrow  for  such  fault  you'll  never  hear  from  me. 


T.    D.  SULLIVAN. 
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I'll  only  say  although  you  hate  my  race,  and  creed,  and  name, 
Were  your  folk  in  that  dreadful  plight  I  would  have  done 
the  same. 

Oh  !  you  would  bring  me  to  your  Queen,  low  at  her  feet  to 

kneel, 
Crave   mercy  from  her  stony  heart,   and  urge  some  mean 

appeal ! 
I  answer,  No  !  my  knees  will  bend  and  prayers  of  mine  arise 
To  but  one  Queen,  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  high  throned  above 

the  skies. 

And  now  you  ask  my  dying  wish  ?    My  last  and  sole  request 
Is  that  the  scaffold  built  for  me  be  fronted  to  the  West. 
Of  my  dear  country  far  away,  one  glimpse  I  cannot  see, 
Wherever,  and  however  high,  you  raise  my  gallows  tree  ; 
Yet  would  I  wish  my  last  fond  look  should  seek  that  distant 

shore, 
So,  turn  my  face  to  Ireland.     Sirs,  of  you  I  ask  no  more. 

T.  D.  Sullivan. 


EARL  DESMOND  AND  THE  BEAN  SIDHE 

Now  cheer  thee  on,  my  gallant  steed  ; 

There's  a  weary  way  before  us — 
Across  the  mountain  swiftly  speed 

For  the  storm  is  gathering  o'er  us. 
Away,  away,  the  horseman  rides  ; 

His  bounding  steed's  dark  form 
Seemed  o'er  the  soft  black  moss  to  glide — 

A  spirit  of  the  storm  ! 

Now,  rolling  in  the  troubled  sky, 

The  thunders  loudly  crashing  ; 
And  through  the  dark  clouds,  driving  by, 

The  moon's  pale  light  is  flashing. 
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In  sheets  of  foam  the  mountain  flood 

Comes  rolling  down  the  glen  ; 
On  the  steep  bank  one  moment  stood 

The  horse  and  rider  then. 

One  desperate  bound  the  courser  gave 

And  plunged  into  the  stream  ; 
And  snorting,  stemmed  the  boiling  wave, 

By  the  lightning's  quivering  gleam. 
The  flood  is  passed — the  bank  is  gained — 

Away  with  headlong  speed  ; 
A  fleeter  horse  than  Desmond  reined 

Ne'er  served  at  lover's  need, 

His  scattered  train  in  eager  haste, 

Far,  far  behind  him  ride  ; 
Alone  he  crossed  the  mountain  waste 

To  meet  his  promised  bride. 
The  clouds  across  the  moon's  dim  form 

Are  fast  and  faster  sailing, 
And  sounds  are  heard  on  the  sweeping  storm 

Of  wild,  unearthly  wailing. 

At  first  low  moanings  seemed  to  die 

Away,  and  faintly  languish ; 
Then  swell  into  the  piercing  cry 

Of  deep,  heart-bursting  anguish. 
Beneath  an  oak,  whose  branches  bare 

Were  crashing  in  the  storm, 
With  ringing  hands  and  streaming  hair, 

There  sat  a  female  form. 

To  pass  that  oak  in  vain  he  tried  ; 

His  steed  refused  to  stir ; 
Though  furious  'gainst  his  panting  side 

Was  struck  the  bloody  spur. 
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The  moon,  by  driving  clouds  o'ercast, 

Withheld  its  fitful  gleam  ; 
And  louder  than  the  tempest  blast 

Was  heard  the  bean  sidhe's  scream. 

And,  when  the  moon  unveiled  once  more, 

And  showed  her  paly  light, 
Then  nought  was  seen  save  the  branches  hoar 

Of  the  oak-tree's  blasted  might. 
That  shrieking  form  had  vanished 

From  out  that  lonely  place, 
And,  like  a  dreamy  vision,  fled. 

Nor  left  one  single  trace. 

Earl  Desmond  gazed,  his  bosom  swelled 

With  grief  and  sad  foreboding ; 
Then  on  his  fiery  way  he  held, 

His  courser  madly  goading, 
For  well  that  wailing  voice  he  knew, 

And  onward  hurrying  fast, 
O'er  hills  and  dales  impetuous  flewt 

And  reached  his  home  at  last. 

Beneath  his  wearied  courser's  hoof 

The  trembling  drawbridge  clangs, 
And  Desmond  sees  his  own  good  roof, 

But  darkness  o'er  it  hangs. 
He  passed  beneath  the  gloomy  gate, 

No  guiding  tapers  burn ; 
No  vassals  in  the  court- yard  wait, 

To  welcome  his  return. 

The  hearth  is  cold  in  the  lonely  hall, 

No  banquet  decks  the  board  ; 
No  page  stands  ready  at  the  call, 

To  tend  his  wearied  lord. 
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But  all  within  is  dark  and  drear, 

No  sights  or  songs  of  gladness — 
Nought  broke  the  stillness  on  the  ear, 

Save  a  sudden  burst  of  sadness. 

Then  slowly  swelled  the  caoiners'  strain 

With  loud  lament  and  weeping, 
For  round  a  corse  a  mournful  train 

The  sad  death-watch  were  keeping., 
Aghast  he  stood,  bereft  of  power, 

Hope's  fairy  visions  fled  ; 
His  fears  confirmed — his  beauteous  flower — 

His  fair-haired  bride — was  dead  ! 


st  An  te  cut  Ainne, 


mo  gain  c-dt)  é  an  ftnúiT)  feo  a^  x>ún&>ó  a\\  tno  c^oix^e, 
Hinn'   tno  rj^tLA  ne^m-tutm^  if  ry'-pms  mé  5-ati   £>jug, 
Do  Sfuor-vng  mo  fúite  te  *oútfAóc  cum  caoi, 
1r  -An   rput  te-dcc^  ciúg  guipi;  X)Á  múó^t)   r-íof|\tJi>óe  ? 

Cax>  é  'n  fm-doine-A-o  fo  cLAoiT)e.<vp  mé  ó  m-AiTHn  50  neoin» 
1f  "oo  fíOf\-fu<MT)te<Arm  m'inann  te  me^ti^U,  b|\óin  ? 
A5  cuimne-Arh  Af\  oLAOin-tteAficAiO  T)&v[&\\  if  50, 
t)o  fCíofVo-Ann  mo  fit  u-Aim  ^n  CAf-At)  50  *oeo. 

1f  50|\m  14*0  n-A  conncA  'p  óm4AC  toc^  51 1  tém, 
'S  if  bofb  nvo  T)o  tCjAA-f^,  a  itlucfoif  n-A  n-éAti  ! 
1f  f oitt)  te  ctoifmc  é  format)  ti-A  ^c^Aot)  ; 
Acc  mo  -óqCa^  !  if  t)oitt)  T>ut)Ac  *oof\óA  mé  ! 

Zá  An   015-geif  50  fu^inme^|v  ^5  r-nÁm   a\\  &n  tinn, 
1f  5tó|A  5tAifit)e  45  5lti^if e^cc  CjAé  ftÁncdift  f\ó-oinn\ 
Zá  teoitne  45  luAfc&X)  íia  nséAj;  n-új\  f^n  scoilt,, 
Ace  if  j\ó-$e<d5  mo  fu-dimneAr,  5-dtv  ÁtAf  a  Dim  I 
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!U\    pAl|l-flf    A   t)01f\C   A   3CU1T)   £OLA  1    T>CÓ1|A, 

If   1    L&n-cjteAf    na   nsomn-cUM'óe.Am    gopc-At)   ca^   t?ói|\, — 

If  fÁtft   é  -A  JCO'OtA'O   'f  If  fOCAI^A  pá'n   b£Ó"0, 

If  mo  CfA'ó  if  mo  tuj\jY4irm  nÁ  cot)tAitn-re  teo  ! 

a\  tAtAirii  tia  n-éAn  tnbirm  'f  tiA  5Cf\Aob  n-úf\,  ^ah  ctAf, 
If  vA>o^  5A"  féim  mnu,  $Ati  céitn  tn^jt  bA  gnác, 
>"é  fCAtn^tt  1   nT)-AO]A-D|Mii-o,   ^An   óéite  5A11   p^ipc, 
'S  é  X)o  cAjAC^t)  'f  *oo  fAéAbAt)  t>o  téAntng  mo  tÁ. 

'S  é  t)o  óne^T)  Ctn|A  i  bpéin  rné,  a  t-AtAirii  mo  Cfioit>e, 

1f  *oo  bAfCA-o  5^n  pAefeArii  te  HAicme  An  pll, 

T)o  gfieA'OA'ó  'f  *oo  feAbAtt  te  tAfAij\  if  ctATúeArh, 

1f,  mo  c^eAc,  tné  1  n^éibmn,  'f  $An  cneAfugA'ó  Afi  *oo  *óit. 

Acc,  a  cajia,  ^Iac  tne^nmn-á  !     D'f  éi"oif\  te  C^íofc 

go   bpneAbpvó   cugAinn   SAffiAt)  'oe'n    j^eA^-puii  út>   pífv, 

te  peA^c-Aib  a  n-Af\rn,  ^An  éiftmn  $An  ceitíieAt, 

A5  C|AeAfCAi|AC  tia  n^AnAji  fy  *oÁ  té^-óu^  caji  cuirm. 

SLÁn,  ftÁn   LeAu,  -a  Léin-t,oc  tia  bpéic  n^omn   tvújv, 
le^trp-Ait)  Áitne  t>o  -pceim'  mé  50  'océi-oit)  mé  'f^1  ú1P  > 
Y\Á  fiAib  cÁirn  Afv  "oo  ftéibob,  nÁ"   béitn  aja  ftuilteAbAH, 
Cio"o  £ÁnAó  1  5cém  mé  im'  cjVAoóAt)  te  binjt. 


THE  PASS  OF  PLUMES. 

A.D.    1599. 

*'  Look  out,"  said  O'Moore  to  his  clansmen,  afar — 

Is  yon  white  cloud  the  herald  of  tempest  or  war  ? 

Hark!     know  you   the  roll  of  the  foreigners'   drums? 

By  Heaven  !  Lord  Essex  in  panoply  comes. 

With  corslet,  and  helmet,  and  gay  bannerol, 

And  the  shields  of  the  nobles  with  blazon  and  scroll : 
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And,  as  snow  on  the  larch  in  December  appears, 

What  a  winter  of  plumes  on  that  forest  of  spears  ! 

To  the  clangour  of  trumpets  and  waving  of  flags 

The  clattering  cavalry  prance  o'er  the  crags  ; 

And  their  plumes — by  St.  Kyran !  false  Saxon  ere  night, 

You  shall  wish  these  fine  feathers  were  wings  for  your  flight. 

Shall  we  leave  all  the  blood  and  the  gold  of  the  Pale 

To  be  shed  at  Armagh  and  be  won  by  O'Neill  ? 

Shall  we  yield  to  O'Ruairc,  to  MacGuire,  and  O'Donnell 

Brave  chieftains  of  Breifne,  Fermanagh,  Tir  Conaill ; 

Yon  helmets  that  eric  thrice  over  would  pay 

For  the  Sasanach  heads  they'll  protect  not  to-day ! 

No  !  by  red  Mullachmast,  fiery  clansmen  of  Leix, 

Avenge  your  sire's  blood  on  their  murderers'  race. 

Now,  sept  of  O' Moore,  fearless  sons  of  the  heather, 

Fling  your  scabbards  away,  and  strike  home  and  together  ! 

Then  loudly  the  clang  of  commingled  blows, 

Up  swelled  from  the  sounding  fields  ; 

And  the  joy  of  a  hundred  trumps  arose, 

And  the  clash  of  a  thousand  shields  ; 

And  the  long  plumes  danced,  and  the  falchions  rang, 

And  flashed  the  whirled  spear, 

And  the  furious  barb  through  the  wild  war  sprang, 

And  trembled  the  earth  with  fear  ; 

The  fatal  bolts  exulting  fled, 

And  hissed  as  they  leaped  away  ; 

And  the  tortured  steed  on  the  red  grass  bled, 

Or  died  with  a  piercing  neigh. 

1  see  their  weapons  crimsoned — I  hear  the  mingled  cries 
Of  rage  and  pain  and  triumph,  as  they  thunder  to  the  skies. 
The  Coolun'd  kern  rushes  upon   armour,  knight,  and  mace, 
And  bones  and  brass  are  broken  in  his  terrible  embrace  ! 
The  coursers  roll  and  struggle  ;  and  the  riders,  girt  in  steel, 
From  their  saddles,  crushed  and  cloven,  to  the  purple  heather 
reel, 
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And  shattered  there,  and  trampled  by  the  charger's  iron  hoof 
The  seething  brain  is  bursting  through  the  crashing  helmet's 

roof. 
Joy  !    Heaven  strikes  for  Freedom  !    and  Elizabeth's  array, 
With  her  paramour  to  lead  them,  are  sore  beset  to-day. 

Their  heraldry  and  plumery,  their  coronets  and  mail, 

Are  trampled  on  the  battle-field,  or  scattered  on  the  gale  ! 

As  the  cavalry  of  ocean  the  living  billows  bound, 

When  lightnings  leap  above  them,  and  thunders  clang  around, 

And  tempest-crested,  dazzlingly  caparisoned  in  spray, 

They  crush  the  black  and  broken  rocks,  with  all  their  roots 

away  ; 
So  charged  the  stormy  chivalry  of  Erin  in  her  ire — 
Their  shock  the  roll  of  ocean,  their  swords  electric  fire — 
They  rose  like  banded  billows  that,  when  wintry  tempests 

blow, 
The  trembling  shore  with  stunning  roar  and  dreadful  wreck 

o'erflow, 
And  when  they  burst  tremendously,  upon  the  bloody  groun' 
Both  horse  and  man,  from  rere  to  van,  like  shivered  barques 

went  down. 
Leave  your  costly  Milan  hauberks,  haughty  nobles  of  the  Pale, 
And  your  snowy  ostrich  feathers  as  a  tribute  to  the  Gael. 
Fling  away  gilt  spur  and  trinket,  in   your  hurry,  knight  and 

squire  ; 
They  will  make  our  virgins  ornaments,  or  decorate  the  lyre. 
Ho  !  Essex  !  how  your  vestal  Queen  will  storm  when  she  hears 
The    "mere    Irish"    chased    her    minion   and    his    twenty 

thousand  spears. 

Go  !  tell  the  royal  virgin  that  O'Moore,  MacHugh,  O'Neill, 
Will  smite  the  faithless  stranger  while  there's  steel  in  Inisfail. 
The  blood  you  shed  shall  only  serve  more  deep  revenge  to 

nurse, 
And  our  hatred  be  as  lasting  as  the  tyranny  we  curse  ; 
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From  age  to  age  consuming,  it  shall  blaze  a  quenchless  fire, 
And  the  son  shall  thirst  and  burn  still  more  fiercely  than 

his  sire. 
By   our   sorrows,    songs,    and    battles — by    our    cromleachs 

raths,  and  towers, 
By  sword  and  chain,  by  all  our  slain — between  your  race 

and  ours  ; 
Be  naked  glaives  and  yawning  graves,  and  ceaseless  tears 

and  gore 
Till  battle's  flood  wash  out  in  blood  your  footsteps  from  the 

shore  ! 

R.  D.  Williams. 


RED  HUGH  O'DONNELL'S  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  ARMY 
BEFORE  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  CURLIEUS. 

I. 

Brother  Chiefs,  and  clansmen  loyal  in  many  a  bloody  fray  ; 
God  be  thanked,  these  robber  Saxons  come  to  meet  us  here 

to-day — 
Boasting   Clifford,    Essex'    minion,    swears    he'll    make   the 

rebels  flee — 
We  will  give  them  hearty  greetings  like  to  that  at  Ashanee 
What  though  traitor  Celts  oppose  us,  be  their  numbers  three 

to  one ! 
Greater  glory  to  Clann  Connell  when  this  tough  day's  work 

is  done. 
Shrived  at  holy  Mass  his  morning,  danger  we  may  fearless  dare ; 
For  we  draw  the  sword  of  justice,  shielded  all  in  faith  and 

prayer. 
Not  for  conquest  or  for  vengeance,  on  this  blessed  Lady  Day  ; 
Not  in  strength  or  numbers  trusting  do  we  face  their  proud 

array  ; 
But  for  holy  Mary's  honour,  by  their  tainted  lips  defiled  ; 
For  the  sacred  rights  of  freemen,  for  the  mother,  maid,  and 

child. 
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ii. 

Prone  and  bleeding  lies  our  country,  sorrow  clouds  her  crown- 
less  brow  ; 
All  the  lines  of  peerless  beauty  limned  in  ghastly  colours  now 
In   the  light   of  glories    olden,  beaming   through  our  dark 

disgrace — 
See  the  maddening  wrongs    and  insults    heaped  upon  our 

fallen  race  ! 
Roofless     homestead,     broken     altar,     slaughtered     priest, 

dishonoured  maid — 
Children  of  an  outraged  mother  !    whet  ye  well  the  thirsty 

blade  ! 
Scorning   rock    and   brushwood   cover,    rush   like   swooping 

eagles  forth  ; 
Hard   and   home   push    every  pike-head,   sinewy  spearmen 

of  the  North  ! 
Cleave  in  twain  the  lustful  Saxon,  tame  Dunkellin's  soaring 

pride  ; 
Smite  the   double-souled  O'Connors — traitors   false  to  every 

side. 
Down  upon   them,   Banagh's  chieftain!   sweep   their  ranks 

your  spears  before, 
As  the  north  wind  sweeps  the  stubble  through  the  gap  of 

Barnesmore. 
Forward  !    Forward  !    brave    MacDermott,    strike    for    fair 

Moylurg's  demesne, 
For  yon  lake  in  beauty  sleeping,  for  the  holy  islands'  fane  ! 
Strike  and  drive  the  swin'sh  Saxon,  herding  in  their  sacred 

shade, 
Far  from   Boyle's  old  abbey    cloisters,  where    your  fathers' 

bones  are  laid. 

III. 

Holy  Virgin,  we  implore  thee,  by  that  abbey's  rifled  shrine, 
Columbcille  of  Doire  Calgach,  patron  of  O'Donnell's  line, 
Good  St.  Francis,  for  the  honour  of  thy  name  in  Donegal, 
Speed  ye  now,  Tyrconnell's  onset,  till  we  rout  them  one  and  all  ! 
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Should  O'Donnell  fall  in  combat — if  the  foe  be  forced  to  yield, 
Better  death  I  never  wished  for  than  to  die  upon  the  field, 
Where  the  cause  of  Erin  triumphed,  and  the  Saxon  was  laid 

low, 
With  that  green  flag  floating  o'er  me,  and  my  face  against 

the  foe. 
Never  chieftain  of  Clan  Dalgaigh  to  th'  invader  bowed  the 

knee  ; 
By  the  black   years  of  my  bondage,  it  shall  ne'er  be  done 

by  me  ! 
I  would  rather  angry  ocean  roared  o'er  castle,  cot,  and  hall, 
Than  see  any  Saxon  bodach  rule  in  Royal  Donegal. 
Deathless  fame  in  song  and  story  will  enshroud  the  men  who 

died, 
Fighting  God  and  Freedom's  battle  bravely  by  O'Donnell's 

side. 
Great  will  be  his  meed  of  glory,  honoured  long  the  victor's 

name  ; 
Pointing  proudly  to  her  kinsman,  many  a    maid   will    tell 

his  fame. 
"  Lo  !  he  fought  at  Doonaveragh,"  aged  men  will  whispering 

say, 
And  make  way  before  the  altar  lor  the  heroes  of  to-day. 
Gleaming  bright  through  dark'ning  ages  will  this  great  day's 

memory  glide, 
Like    the    Saimer's    bright-waved    waters    glancing    onward 

to  the  tide. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healy, 
Archbishop  of  Tuani* 
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FÁi'ó-tméASAC  An  saojjaL  so. 

Y<&i*6-bt\éA£Ac  An  fAogAt  fo  if  nÁ  nutntAig  *oo, 
5eAf\f\  béAjvAf  ha  féATDA  fo  cnuAfmgif  *oó, 
Hi  pint  tÁ  €éA|\mA  a$  Aon  neAc  5U|\  btiAn  biAf  beo, 
Ace  rnAfv  bLÁc  éA-oc^om  ójVAob-gtAf  -An  uaij\  biop   not). 

féAó,  cáf  J^b  CAef  Afi  'f  a  ctmA-o-btn-oeAn  cptóig, 
Y\Á  tlétAó  ctnf  té  LAfAt)  fUAf  í  An  Hóirh, 
flÁ  SéA|\tAf  THó|\  éAócAó  te  n-A  tnbuAi'ócí  ^teo, 
T)Á  nséitteA-ó  An   6Af\óip,  An  uaiji  bí  beo. 

nio   fcéAL  T)tnc,   a  fpéi|A-beAn,  ip  fUAif\c-ifiín  -pnót), 

tlAópuitéipeAóc'fAn  cfAogAt  fOAcccuAftmAoite'f  bjAóin. 

tlÁ  T)éAncA|\  teAc  éA^nAc  nA  uaiUI  níof  mó, 

1f  bféA^Aó  t)o  fcéirh-fe,  'p  ní  btiAn  í,  nn'  *óóig. 

Tlí  puit  acc  C|\é  ^X)'  éAT)Ac  triÁ'f  inuAfi  bíof  T)'ó\\, 

'  SAn  T)éAg-tfiACAt  *OAO|A->óAitce,  *oÁ  uAifti£e  to'  "óóig, 

'SAn  téimt)  gié-git  nÁ  1*0'   guAnAíb  fjAóitl, 

IIa  'f An  5C|\Aob-bAnnA  péACAó  'nA  n^ttiAifigeAnn  fc^ót). 

Tlí  ftnt  acu  cfé  ro'  béAt  CAnA  Af  fnuA'ó-gnAoi  An  t^ó1f> 

no  1*0*   bAoit-teAn^Ait)  gtéAfCA  ója  UiAmrmge  An  slop, 
'SAn  cAoim-teACA  aji  gné  'óaca  An  guAiL  gfu'f-beo, 
no  'fAn  'oéAt)  óAitce  gté  ^eAt  niAjt  buAil/pit)e  1  ^ctót). 

.1f  ní  -puit  acc  C|\é  it)'  céib  óAfCA  An  T>uAitín  óitv2 

11a  it)'  éAt)An  geAl  j\éi*ó-glAn  Afi  fnuAt)  An  A01L  póf, 
nA  1  bpéAjAiA  T)0  ctAon-fOfc  meA^-cjAtiAi^)  fugm  t*eoit>, 

Y\Á  IT)'    ÓAOt-tflAtA   néAUA   fTIAjA   fWAmín    fóm. 

1f  é  An  cé  CfUitAig  é&X)&  if  a  fUiAig-fiol  mó\\ 

X)o  cuip  fcéitfi  A|A  aii  5C|\é  fm  rn-Afi  UiAit)iní'o  *oóib  ; 

1fií  T)éAnuA  T)'Aon  neAó  r>Á  bpuAif\  í  5lóif\, 

5«|v  teif  pém  if  péiT)i|A  a  rhuA|v-btiiT)e  tóbAi|\c. 


ro  péite  pO'oiA. 

é-AgpAit)  tu\  héifc  inf  ik\  cu  An  CAÍb  ceoit), 
(.\\>i:.\n'>  dti  OvMHvMc  t>á  UiAimnige  "óóib, 
&&5PA1T)   ik\  cnéA"OA  'f  iia  buAilxi-oe  bó, 
'S  5v\C  yp\\é  cnuic,  t)Án  péiTnn  a  luxvó  tnob  pop 

C\\5P<\it)  lucc  b|\éi5e  A5ur  búifci*óe  óin, 

é^pxMT)    U1ÓC    C|AA01f    A^Uf    C|\Ú1fCÍn    "o'ót 

(^a^ait*   tucc   cnéi-óeAnAir  stiAnAi-óe  nóm, 

1r  é^5pAiT)  tucc  T)éig-beAnc  nAó  mibAinc  niArii  56» 

e^S^Ai^)  An  T>uine  AorcA  ir  An  cnuAg-nAoi'óe  05, 
é^-pAiT)   x\a  ctéinig  ir  wa  cuACAig  Leo, 
EA^-pAio  T)o  céile  'r  T)o  rhúinnín  T>eoil, 
1f  eAs^Ain-re  pém,  T>An  mo  cubAf,  ní  50. 

An  cnÁt  éA5£Ain-re,  péAó  LeAC,  An  t>uaL  "oíb  bnón  ; 
ClAonjMit)  *oo  clAon-TíeAnc  50  nuAigneAó  cnón, 
t)u*ó  *oéircneAó  c'éAT)An  'r  *oo  gnuA*ó  An  tí  An  rmóit 
1r  cféi5piT)  "oo  céA'opA'óA  a  rrmAin-bnig  -pór. 

I1í  té^peAn  teAC  céinre  nÁ  cúirín  rnóiLL, 

TlÁ  fAon-bnAC  ^An  éi-peAóc,  T)An  cnuAftngif  pór, 
A£c  éAT)Ac  nÁn  rpéir  LeAC  An  uAin  bíf  beo, 
1f  téme   'tiA  féAbAó   nó   ptiAn-fcAoitceo^. 

t)éAnpAn  tú  te  céAtnAn  An  guAitníb  1*0'  nórni, 

1f  ^téAfpAiT)  *otnc  pém  teAbAit)  -puAn-óAoit  T>ótnAin  ; 
ATíéAnpAit)   Lucc  Tí'éA^nAig  a^   cnuA'ó-óAoi   T>eon  : 
"  Ctnn  cné  tnnce  ;  cnéA*o  é  a  ^nó  fuAr  níor  mó  ?  " 

€^615^1*0  T)o  gAot  cú  if  but)  cntiAg  cnoit>e  teo, 
téi^pit)  cú  it>'  AonAn  'fAn  tiAig  pAoi  pót), 

UlOCpAIT)     plAfCA    géAnA    nA    T)Ct1AmbA1>Óe    1T>'     CÓtflAljt, 

1r  T)o  'óéAnpAiT)  one  péAfUA,  if  but)  cnuAitXi'óe  An  róg. 

W\á\  •oéi'óeAnAige  t>o  óeile  ná  tú,  'mgeAn  05, 

"Oo-géAnA   ré  1   n-éA^mtnr  *oo   guAitni*óe  cóin, 
If  AT)éA^A  50  béAt)cnom,  mÁ  rrnuAinigeAnn  ónc  : 
"  CéA-o  beAnnAóc  léi-fe  !  -oo  cuai-ó  fí  nórhAmn/* 
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Á\\  tei^-teASAfc  péin  t)ui€  if  vu&l  *oAoirj  ^óbAiL 

X)éAT\   ^AOtA^  *00-í>éAf  A  50   t)UAtt   T)A01Í>   fcó^ 

te  fAogAt  nA  scéA'o-cteAf  ip  uAittige  stóift, 
tlÁ  bjvéASCAH  tú  te  béAtAit)  An  uAbAijA  níof  mó. 

StnuAin  pém  a^  íia  cnéAóCAib  *oo  ptiAi|A  Cftfofc  cóift, 
1f  CAbAif\  T>éAHA  1  n-éi|\ic  a  tíiuAifi-£iAn  T)ó, 
A  niAoc-tf  oigte,  a  nAorii-gtACA,  ip  c-fAú  A  cfoi'óe  Af\  t)uóf , 
A5  ^éi-óceAó  ctoinne  ^AbA  Af  c^tiA>ó-fnAi>óm  b|\óin 

Cjté  Ati  *oá  ApfCAt  T)é-A5  5A11  c^uAf  cttoi-óe  aja  -oórfiAn, 

'S  5AÓ  tiit)  •oéA^pAi'ó  An  nAotfi-eA^tAif  t>o  UiAit)  CjtfofC 

^órhAinn  ; 
go  fAO|\pAi-ó  ÍTIac  *Oé  úú,  50  mófi  bíot)  1*0'  *óóig, 
gfiÁt)  T)é  git,  bío*ó  fé  'sac,  'f  nÁ  puAtAig  córhuff'. 

seAtman  céiuitm 


HUGH  O'BONNELL  ROE. 

A.D.    l602. 


(The  lament  of  a  Tir-Conaill  clansman  when  the  news  arrived  in  Ireland 
that  Red  Hugh  O'Donnell  had  met  death  at  the  hands  of  the  English 
in  Spain.) 

I. 

They've  poisoned  him  !   they've  poisoned  him  !  our  glory  and 

our  joy. 
The  one  who  led  Tir-Conaill's  clans  when  yet  a  beardless  boy, 
The  one  who  broke  the  Saxon  power,  and  crushed  the  Saxon 

pride 
And  swept  their  hosts  from  many  a  field,  like  reeds  before  the 

tide. 
My  bitter,  blighting  curse  be  on  their  heads  for  evermore, 
And  may  God's  wrath  with  vengeful  force  sweep  down  upon 

their  shore, 
For  every  seed  they  place  in  earth  may  nought  but  ashes  grow, 
The  wolves — who  drank  the  young  heart's  blood  of  Hugh 

O'Donnell  Roe  ! 
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II. 

The  hate  that  nerved  him  in  the  fight,  their  own  false  hands 

had  sown, 
The  day  they  lured  him  to  their  ship,  by  stately  Innishowen, 
And  chained  him  fast  in  Dublin  towers  ;   tho'  little  more  than 

child, 
Small  wonder  that  his  heart  was  filled  with  throbbings  fierce 

and  wild : 
For  every  link  that  bound  his  limbs  a  lasting  vow  he  made, 
That  while  his  hand  could  lift  a  spear  or  grasp  a  trusty  blade, 
That  while  remained  in  his  right  arm  the  strength  to  strike  a 

blow. 
So  long  should  England  feel  the  hate  of  Hugh  O'Donnell  Roe ! 

III. 

But  English  chains  could  never  hold  a  captive  such  as  he, 
And  one  brave  day  we  welcomed  home  our  gallant  chieftain 

— free  ! 
And  never  had  Tir-ConahTs  homes  a  warrior  lord  more  true, 
Or  one  more  fit  to  lead  the  fight  than  he — our  dauntless  Hugh. 
Then,  then,  burst  forth,  like  lightning  flash,  his  long-pent  fiery 

wrath, 
And  woe  betide  the  Saxon  churl  who  dared  to  cross  his  path. 
And  cried  he  in  our  midst  that  day,  his  dark  proud  eyes  aglow, 
"  For  God  and  Home,  who'll  follow  now  with  Hugh  O'Donnell 

Roe  ?  " 

IV, 
He  rode  and  fought  from  Bann  to  Boyle  a  sweeping  vengeful 

flame 
To  burn  to  ashes,  root  and  branch,  the  Saxon  race  and  name. 
He  drove  the  robber  wolves  to  bay,  by  ford  and  castle  wall, 
From   Connacht's  plains   thro'    the   Annalees   to   heath- clad 

Dun-na-nGall. 
The  Fiery  Cross  lit  up  the  skies  o'er  many  a  field  of  dead. 
Tir-ConauTs  war-cry  pierced   the  souls  of  those  who  turned 

and  fled. 
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"  Clan-Conaill   on!    your   Chieftain  leads  !    strike   down  the 

plundering  foe, 
No  Saxon  swine  shall  rule  our  land,"  cried  Hugh  O'Donnell  Roe ! 


V. 

Tir-Eoghain's  Hugh,  Tir-Conaill's  Hugh,  like  brothers  hand 

in  hand 
Stood,  fighting  Ireland's  foes — alone — two  chiefs  in  all  the  land 
TTIo  t)|\ón  !  the  East  and  West  were  dead,  the  South  was  fast 

asleep, 
And  bravest  ships  must  sink  at  last,  where  winds  in  fury 

sweep. 
Pressed  on  the  English  foemen  then — ay,  ten  to  every  Gael, 
My  God  !  'twas  hard  to  see  their  flag  wave  high  above  Kinsale. 
The  night  came   down,    the  Fiery  Cross  was  crushed  and 

drooping  low, 
Away  to  Spain  for  swords  and  men  sailed  Hugh  O'Donnell 

Roe! 

VI. 

O,  how  he  pleaded,  how  he  prayed,  while  sped  the  weary  days, 
His  eyes  for  ever  toward  the  sea,  his  fervent  soul  ablaze, 
"Till  forth  the  kingly  mandate  went,  "  A  Royal  Fleet  shall  sail 
To  aid  the  men  who  fight  for  God,  in  distant  Innisfail." 
And  even  while  new  life  and  hope  were  throbbing  in  his  heart 
The  foe, who  feared  him  in  the  fight,  drove  home  the  craven  dart. 
Weep !    weep  Tir-Conaill !     Ireland  weep !     unchecked     the 

tears  may  flow, 
Our  Pride,   our  Strength,   our  Sword  is  gone,   brave  Hugh 

O'Donnell  Roe  ! 

VII. 
He's  dead  !   our  Love,  our  Prince,  our  Chief,  the  flower  of  all 

our  race. 
He's  dead  to-day  in  far-off  Spain,  and  who  shall  take  his 

place  ? 
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Raise,  raise  for  him  the  sorrow  dirge,  O  daughters  of  the  North, 
Your  Shield  is  gone,  your  foes  are  here,  and  who  shall  drive 

them  forth  ? 
But  shall  we  only  weep  ?     No,  no  ;   revenge  is  ours  to-day. 
Tir-Conaill  on  !   smite  down  the  wolves  !   no  man  shall  shirk 

the  fray 
Till  we  have  paid,  a  thousand  times,  the  sacred  debt  we  owe 
To  those  who  drank  the  young  heart's  blood  of  Hugh  O'Donnell 

Roe  ! 

Brian  O'Higgins. 


a  tteAn   fuahi  pAitt  An  ah   ttpcATtu. 

A  oeAti  pu.Aifi  pÁiVt  Afv  An  b-peAfc 
UtwAS  tiom  a  ojMgúAoi  t/éifceAcc, 
X)Á  mbeAX)  piAtiti  JAoróe^L  1*0'  g^n 
Do  De^t)  ro'  cAoine^vu  con^riAni. 

If  AX)  A   50    b|MgÚA01    AW    fMltX, 

X)Á  m\)AT)  ti-d|\  1  *oUif  CouaiU, 
láirh  te  ftuAg  t)oi|\ce  *oÁ  tnbexvó 

11í    JMgCAOl    ATI    UAlg   50    VlUA1%t\eAÓ. 

1  nT)oi|\e  1  iVOf\tnm  CttAb  via  ^cjtof, 
1  tiAjvo  \Y\aca  if  mó|\  cA'uAf, 
Hi  -pAgt-Aoi  tÁ  An  -pe^jAC  a\\  pAitt 
5^u  rrmÁ  t>o  teAcr  po  u-a  ttiAjvdirn. 

1  nT)úti  ha  nj^tt  bA  rhíti  mtn^ 
Ho  1  u-Á|\tif  CArom^  GogAin 
Ho  1  riOAf  KuaX)  if  fémie  fÁit 
Hi  but)  féróe  An  uaw  T^AgÁit. 

*Oo   tlOC£AT)  VO*    óorhbÁró   óAowe 
t)eAn  ó'n  <5ij\ne  lotrhAowe 
t)eAn  ó  ftior  binnff\eAb  t)AnnA 
1f  mgeAn  ó  tior  U  Attorn  a. 
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X)o  tiocpAt)  beAn  ó'n   ÍTIÁ15  TTloitt, 
0  toeAjibA  ó  Siui|\  ó  SionAinn 
'S  An  t>e^n  0  CjuiACAinn  via  5c At 
'S  av\  t>eAr\  ó  ÚuAúAib  UeAtfif\AC. 

Do  nírteocúAoi  ó  11151115  rcoj\ 
An  cnoc  'n-Af\  Cf\ocAT)  ipeAX>A\\. 
Hi  oeAt)  An  ceAó  ^An  §Á1|\  5111 L 
T)A  rnbeAt)  lÁnfi  te  pAX)  poncAwn. 

Hi  be^t)  tÁnii  teif  nA  LeACAib 
CeAX)  ruAnfmir  nA  rAiLmceA>OAiL. 
Hi  beA*o  beÁfnA  5-An  b|\ón  tribAn 
Ha  T)eÁfAnA  tim  nóm  ^An  niAiiiAt». 

T)Á  tfiAC  jnog  'oo'n  |\éim  reo  Cuinn 
AcÁ  a\\  5AC  CAoib  vWa  T)otfmAilX 
Ha  C|\í  cuif\p  te  fíneAnn  fib 
£ífv-f\ín  Á|\  n-tntc  a  n-oi§i*ó. 

An  x>Á  ctoic  fin  óf  a  gcionn 
T)Á  bpeicroír  05-bAn  éifveAnn 
A|\  AontitíneAT)  *oo  téAgAt), 
Caoi  niíte  T)o  ifiiiifCéAt At). 

Ha  c'acaja  A|\  aoi  *oo  niÁCAfv 
tTlAf  Aon  j\e  *o'  'óíf  t)eA|\b|\ÁtAf, 
Tlí  511 1  T)ib  5An  ceitt  AT)  caoi>o 
A  bpmt  no  a  mémn  t)Á  meAf'OAoi.. 

TMf  Tíe'n  ujuúf  fin  caj\La  ifdg 
CtAnn  Aot)A  Ajvof  tAit  Aitig 
Ha  T>o'n  Aot)  fo  mnne  t)iob 
Ctii|\e  nÁfi  b'AOfrA  1  n-imfnioifu 

'SnA    CAtAlb    T>0    CUJ\CA01    Uíltl 

A5  cofnAtri  cjvice  1  nOijvmn 
T)Á  •ocuicpeA'ó  T)uine  xnob  fAn 
T)o  bAT)  t)íot  tnte  ó  HlXAib. 
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Íá  ofVófiAic  AtA  t)in*óe 

1   n-Aj\  Ha  tedóc  focume 

T)Á  T)uuiceAt)  nAinne  Aox>  Ó  ttéilt, 

T)o,n  caoid  CUA1T)  t)o  bAt)  coi|\ténn. 

tÁ  CAtA  ax\  tDeAlAig  "Óui'óe 
T)Á  rcAjvtAoi   Lmn  1lug|AAit)e 
Do  oe^t)  5Áif  pAoilre  ^ac  pifv 
'11a  5Á1|\  cAomce  '^Á  clomn  rm. 

T)Á  QzmzeAt)  ré  ó'n  cí|\  tA\X 
1   tó  frittce  piAnn   eAccjidnn 
Lá  T>ob'   Áitne  a^  At  SeAnAig 
t1ío|\  b'pÁt  ^Aifve  a^  5A01>óeALA. 

tá  1  Leitbiof\  'nAj\  LoiceA'ú  fmn 

11o   An   LÁ  LÁnfi   te  gAittnti 

T)o  tiocjMt)  rnnÁ  A5  CAomeAt)  tíí  Ctnnn 

\,Á  t)Aoite  no  LÁ  Li<dCO|uiim. 

Lá  An  Coif\fléibe  aja  ^clAon!)  via  x\^a\X 
T)Á  bpeictí  -puiL  te  CAtbAjijA 

t>A    tÓj\    Tí'úfVCfAÁT)    A|\    £éACAin 

Slóg  ttlAfbAig  X)o  ttmircéAtAt). 

X)o  -fvuAirrmeoccAróe  junrc  A]\  niAt) 
X)Á  x>zu^tAme  a  teAcr  LÁ  aj\  Coif\f  tiAb 
T)á  TtTzu^tAme  a  teAóc  LÁ  Stipg 
Hío-fA  tÁ  X)AX)  eAcz  ^"po-róiwn. 

Tlío|\  beA^  T>e  LéAn  fe  Leit  Cumn 
t)Ár  Aox)A  oigeAt)  CAtbAij\f\ 

SCAJAAT)    T)0    tlllt)|AA1T)    finn 

llobAT)  úf\bAit)e  T>'6ifunn. 

go  nt)íbfe  T)ia  An  cn^fe  T)C|\uim 
tlAib,  a  mgeAn  11  í  T)oriinAilL, 
^eA|Vj\  50  T)céiT)e  úfi  ré<vo  mAf\  rom, 
péd.c  nA  céime  v.&X)}   córhAif\. 
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THE  SACK  OF  BALTIMORE. 

A.D.    163I. 

The  summer  sun  is  falling  soft  on  Carbery's  hundred  isles — 
The  summer  sun  is  gleaming  still  through  Gabriel's  rough 

defi]es — 
Old  Inisherkin's  crumbled  fane  looks  like  a  moulting  bird ; 
And  in  a  calm  and  sleepy  swell  the  ocean  tide  is  heard  ; 
The  hookers  lie  upon  the  beach  ;  the  children  cease  their  play  ; 
The  gossips  leave  the  little  inn  ;  the  households  kneel  to  pray — - 
And  full  of  love,  and  peace,  and  rest — its  daily  labour  o'er — 
Upon  that  cosy  creek  there  lay  the  town  of  Baltimore. 

A  deeper  rest,  a  starry  trance,  has  come  with  midnight  there  ; 
No  sound,  except  that  throbbing  wave,  in  earth,  or  sea,  or  air. 
The  massive  capes,  and  ruined  towers,  seemed  conscious  of  the 

calm  ; 
The  fibrous  sod  and  stunted  trees  are  breathing  heavy  balm. 
So  still  the  night,  these  two  long  barques,  round  Dunashad  that 

glide, 
Must  trust  their  oars — methinks  not  few — against  the  ebbing, 

tide- 
On  !  some  sweet  mission  of  true  love  should  urge  them  to  the 

shore — 
They  bring  some  lover  to  his  bride,  who  sighs  in  Baltimore  ! 

All,  all  asleep  within  each  roof  along  that  rocky  street, 
And  these  must  be  the  lover's  friends  with  gently  gliding  feet— 
A  stifled  gasp  !   a  dreamy  noise  !    "  the  roof  is  in  a  flame  !  " 
From  out  their  beds,  and  to  their  doors,  rush  maid,  and  sire, 

and  dame — 
And  meet,  upon  the  threshold  stone,  the  gleaming  sabres'  fall, 
And  o'er  each  black  and  bearded  face  the  white  or  crimson 

shawl — 
The  yell  of  "  Allah"  breaks  above  the  prayer,  and  shriek  and 

roar — 
Oh,  blessed  God  !   the  Algerine  is  lord  of  Baltimore  ! 
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Then  flung  the  youth  his  naked  hand  against  the  shearing 

sword  ; 
Then  sprung  the  mother  on  the  brand  with  which  her  son  was 

gored  ; 
Then  sunk  the  grandsire  on  the  floor,  his  grandbabes  clutching 

wild  ; 
Then  fled  the  maiden  moaning  faint  and  nestled  with  the  child : 
But  see?  yon  pirate  strangled  lies,  and  crushed  with  splashing 

heel, 
While  o'er  him,  in  an  Irish  hand,  there  sweeps  his  Syrian  steel, 
Though  virtue  sink,  and  courage  fail,  and  misers  yield  their 

store, 
There's  one  hearth  well  avenged  in  the  sack  of  Baltimore  ! 

Midsummer  morn,  in  woodland  nigh,  the  birds  begin  to  sing — 
They  see  not  now  the  milking  maids — deserted  is  the  spring  ! 
Midsummer  day — this  gallant  rides  from  distant  Bandon's 

town — 
These  hookers  crossed  from  stormy  Schull,  that  skiff  from 

Affadown  ; 
They  only  found  the  smoking  walls,  with   neighbours'  blood 

besprint, 
And  on  the  strewed  and  trampled  beach  awhile  they  wildly 

went — 
Then  dashed  to  sea,  and  passed  Cape  Clere,    and  saw  five 

leagues  before 
The  pirate  galleys  vanishing,  that  ravaged  Baltimore. 

Oh  !   some  must  tug  the  galleys  o'er,  and  some  must  tend  the 

steed — 
This  boy  will  bear  a  Scheik's  chibouk,   and    that  a  Bey's 

jerreed. 
Oh  !    some  are  for  the  arsenals,  by  beauteous  Dardanelles  ; 
And  some  are  in  the  caravan  to  Mecca's  sandy  dells. 
The  maid  that  Bandon  gallant  sought  is  chosen  for  the  Dey 
She's  safe— he's  dead —  he  stabbed  him  in  the  midst  of  his 

serai ; 
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And.  when  to  die  a  death  ot  fire  that  noble  maid  they  bore, 
She  only  smiled — O'DriscoH's  child — she  thought  of  Baltimore. 

Tis  two  long  years  since  sunk  the  town  beneath  that  bloody 

band. 
And  now  amid  its  trampled  hearths  a  larger  concourse  stand* 
Where,  high  upon  a  gallows  tree,  a  yelling  wretch  is  seen — 
Tis  Hackett  of  Dungarvan — he  who  steered  the  Algerine  ! 
He  fell  amid  a  sullen  shout,  with  scarce  a  passing  prayer, 
For  he  had  slain  the  kith  and  kin  of  many  a  hundred  there — • 
Some  muttered  of  MacMurchaidh,  who  brought  the  Norman 

o'er — 
Some  cursed  him  with  Iscariot,  that  day  in  Baltimore. 

Thomas  Davis. 


Se^t-pun   Céicinn   1   bpolAc   1   n-viAim   i  "oCiobfiAi*o    xSfArm  A^tif  cAfinÁn 
fCfíbeArm  óf  .a  cótriAi|t,  a.d.   1629,  no  rriAfi  foin. 

Sm  ia*o  Annfoin  iatk  teAOAif  fifmne  ha  ngAefteAt  A^uf 
LeADAif  éitig  t\a  ng^tt-  Ó,  nA  coi£CfíocA  5fÁnt)A  úr>  ó 
SAf AnA  !  tÁ  nÁife  ofm  1  n-A  T>^:&o^X).  tlí't  fCAftn'óe  tnoo 
•oÁf  ótnf  fíof  fiAtfi  Af  éifinn  ó  gAbÁlxAf  5^^  1  teic  nAó  a 
TMAffAi-ó  cáfcuifne  X)o  tAOAifx  t>o  JAe-óeAtAio  A^tif  *oo 
5AU,-5Ae*oeAtAib  acáit).  tlí  'óeÁfnAit)  ÁifeAtfi  Af  Áf\  bpíf- 
cpéitib, — rriAf  nAó  ctn^ce  t)óio  iat>.  A^uf  *ofoic-úféite 
nÁf  bAin  fiArh  Lmn  ctnfiT)  fíof  1  n-Áf  teic  iat>,  triAf  50 
fAoiU*o    50    ^cfei-opT)     eofpAig     1     5coi€óirme    An     bféA^ 

UACA  ! 

Ace  An  t)ói5  leo  $uf  óAiteAf-fA  fice  bLiAT)An  1  Hoinn. 
nA  nOofpA  ^An  fCAif  nA  neofpA  *oo  $éAj\-f cf tmujAt) ; 
av\  tjói§  teo  £0  bpint  cAfnÁn  teAbAf  téigue  ^An  A*óbAj\  A^Atn 
Aguf  cAf nÁn  f cfíoeAnn  Ait-téigce  A^Am  $An  cof a*ó  ;  An  t>ói§ 
Leo,   ca^    éif    mo    fAo§Ait,   nÁ    fvnt    cftnnn-eotAf   a^aiti    a\\ 
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ónÁibteAóc  nA  n^AcóeAt,  &\\  a  5Ct\ó*óAcc  Agtir  An  a  b£tAite- 

ArillACC,    Af\    A    fAOCAn    An    puiT»    t\A    nOonftA,    Af\    AH    ^COtUgAt) 

tu^Ai-oif  coir  bAite  An  bocrAib,  An  -oaeAócAíb,  An  $ac  rtiAC 
niÁúAn  ^An  te^ngrfiuig  ontA  A^tif  ^AbAt)  Ai^e  te  CAbAin. 

Cá  fv-Ait!>  An  "onon^;  eite  C115  sAinni  rcoile  uaca  x>o  ctnn 
éigeAn  péite  ontA  pém  pé  niAn  "oo  t)ein  rntnnnceAn  nA 
néineAnn  ?  mumnceAn  nA  néineAnn  !  nán  leon  teo  a 
n-oiceAlt,  t)o  T)éAnAríi  *oo  5AÓ  t)uine  x>Á  ^za^a^ó  cuca  An 
tons  téigmn,  5-án  ctnneAt)  coicciAncA  "oo  tAbAinc  *oo 
j;ac  Aicme  50   nAib  ponn   pogttirriúA   ontA  bA  cuniA  cat)  Af 

50    'OCIOCp-AI'OÍf. 

X)a  *oóig  te  *oume  An  ua  ^AttAib  ro  nÁn  A*oríitiis  ug-OAin 
rhófA  nA  heonpA  ^un  tíonrriAine  bí  éine  -pé  nAoríiAib  r\Á 
rriAn  bí  Aon  cníoc  eite  x/Án  b'eot  *oóib  ;  ceAppAt)  T)uine 
ontA  nÁn  AT>rnuig  ug^Ain  ríiónA  nA  nOonpA  50  nAib  ctnrte 
tia  pogturnA  corn  conArhAit  fAn  1  néinmn  sun  bttficc  A^ur 
5U|\  Atbnúcc  fí  50  *ocí  50  nAib  ^ac  cín  fAn  ConAip  pé  comAom 
aici.  A^tif,  iriAnA  n-AT)tnócAi>oír  pém,  nÁ  nAib  mo  tAirceAt- 
f a  Afi  tons  nA  niAnAc  !  TIa  rriAinircneACA  t)0  tó5AT)An  A^ur 
t)o  cottngeATíAn  a$  bAite  A5ur  1  ^cém  nA  peACA-fA  tern' 
fíntib  cmn  a  n-iAnrmAi'óe  Anr ai*ó  ?  CeAttA  *oo  tó5AT>An 
1  n-A  T>CAtArii  *oútóAir  connAó  pé  bAnn  tArnAó  A5  An  eAóc- 
nAnnAó  iat)  !  tTlo  riiíte  nÁine  iat>  nA  gAitt  bnAt)ACA,  mo 
rhíte  nÁine  A^ur  rh'Aitir  ia*o  ! 

ScníobpA-o-fA  fCAin  nA  pó'ótA,  A^nf  cAbAn^At)  a  ce^nc 
péin  T)1.  "OemineocAii!)  mé  t)o'ti  cfAogAt  ^tin  bA  nór  1 
néinmn  DneiteAniAin  A^tif  teAgA  A^uf  feAnóA'óA  A^tif  piti-óe 
A^tir  AOf  céAT>  *oo  beit  as  uAirUb,  fAoinfe  "oo  belt  A5  a 
bpeAnf  Am,  A5  a  bpeAnAnn,  A5  a  f pneit)  ;  ^un  mói-oe  f  eAnctif 
t\A  néineAnn  t)o  beit  0At\ÁncAniAit  mAn  50  mbío'ó  nA  céA-ocA 
ottAniAti  gÁ  coimeÁ-o,  Agtif  cotngA-ó  a^  ^aó  ottAtíi  T)íob 
T)Á  cion.  CnumneoóAT)-f  a,  míneoóAX),  ctnnpeAt)  bnig  a 
n-oibne  fo  1  n-eA^An.  A^tif,  mÁ  lAnncAn  onm  caid  ctn^e 
go  'octi^Aim  oineA*o  nAnn  Af  An  feAnctif  mAn  ftn-óeAni  An 
An  fCAin,  mo  frneA5í>A  Ain  fm  ^tin  cnmA-ó  nnrhón  An  cf eAnótnf 
1  n^uAncAib  niAn  5u|\Ab  ArhtAit)  if  peAnn  "00  ctnna-óe  ^oe 
tneAbAin  te  tnóc  pogttimtA  é. 


M  pélte  Vol) La. 

<C\\  fc^íDeAnnA  50  leo|\  óf  mo  óóniAi|\  Annfo.  Córti-AfpA*o 
IAt>,  cmm:ev\T)  1  scotttófCAf  ixvo,  ^uf  T)éAnp<yo  leAfugAt) 
be*5  A]\  An  cfeAti-$Ae>óil5  lonrnaf  50  -ocui^-peAn  1  n^ac  Ant) 
oe'n  "oútAij  tre^rrA  mé.  ttUn  ^un  n°-^°5^^  Uotn  50 
mbeií)  Án  "ocean^A  "óútóAif  A5  -out  1  n-AtAf\HAC  A^uf  1  n-otCAf 
*5Uf  1  n-éA^,  t/féiT>if\,  mÁ  oíonn  pé  *oe  mí-Á"ó  ofAirm  t>éAfvUi 
riA  ngalt  "oo  "out  cum  cmn  1  néijAinn.  Á  !  acc  fAn  a  T)COf- 
nóóAT)  pé  "óeoit)  teif  ^n  fCAin  fm  tioccjmt)  ^ac  bj\éA5  t>'á\\ 
cjVAobfCAoiteAt)  niAtfi  1  "ocAoib  mo  -óútAige.  CeApArm  JaiU 
50  futpt>  leo  ó'n  uAin  50  b£uitnn-fe  &\y  ceiceAt)  uaúa. 
1f  bea^  a  £11151*0,  Ám,  cat)  a  tioc£Ait>  t)e  bAf\f\  a  rro|\oó- 
Ai^ne,  man  suj\  beA$  a  fAoiUT)  tucc  tiA  teifce  51^  féit)i^ 
fCAin  if  fe^nóuf  *oo  cu^  1  n-eA5A|\  1  n-uAim  uAi^nif.  50 
mAitit)  T)ia  -ÓÓ1D  a  bpeACAi*oe,  ^suf  50  fiAi&  ^n  JAe'óeAts 
óoi-óóe  fé  comAipce  íia  bptAiteAf  ! 

An  t)xymtmeAC  dáíia. 


MacMAHON'S  pleadings. 


By  heaven,  that  hateful  name  is  false  !    no  "  traitor's  "  soul 

have  I — 
Not  mine  to  blush  for  "  craven  crimes  " — not  mine  "  the 

dread  to  die  "  ; 
And,  though  a  captive  here  I  stand  within  these  Dublin  tow'rs, 
I  swear  we  fight  for  king  and  right — a  holy  cause  is  ours  : 
Even  here  I  fling  your  tauntings  back — I  fling  them  in  your 

face — 
Dark  picture,  Parsons,  of  your  heart — a  tell-tale  of  your  race. 
Lords- justices  !     misnamed — my   tongue   your   perfidy  shall 

brand, 
Betrayers  of  your  prince's  cause,  and  robbers  of  the  land  ! 
I  dare  your  worst  ! — your  rope,  your  block  no  terrors  have  foi 

me, 
For  the  hour  that  saw  these  hands  enchained,  that  hour  saw 

Ireland  free  ! 
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Ay,  "bear  me  hence* ' — what  boots  it  now  if  I  should  live  or 

die? 
Thank  God  !   the  long-sought  hour  is  come — our  banners  kiss 

the  sky  ! 
Albeit  a  worthless  tool  is  broke  ! — His  hallowed  in  the  deed — 
Thank  God  that  Ireland's  cause  is  safe — that  I  for  Ireland 

bleed ! 
Ay,  "bear  me  to  the  bloody  block" — nor  need  ve  waste  your 

light, 
For  Ulster,  all  ablaze,  my  lords,  shall  be  our  torch  to-night. 
Each  Saxon  tower  that  frowned  upon  our  country's  plundered 

thanes 
Shall  light  its  felon  lord,  ere  dawn,  to  dastard  flight  or  chains  ; 
Shall  guide  the  steps  of  gathering  clans,  whose  watchwords 

rend  the  sky — 
O,  God  !  it  is  a  happy  death,  on  such  a  night  to  die  ! 

Clan  Conaill's  outlawed  sons  rush  down  o'er  cliff  and  rugged 

rock — 
Than  Erna's  flood  at  Assaroe,  more  fierce  and   dread  their 

shock  ; 
As  storm-clouds  driven  o'er  summer  sky,  MacGuire's  shattered 

clan 
Shall  sweep  from  Erna's  hundred  isles,  and  clutch  their  own 

again  : 
A  thunderbolt  that  cleaves  the  heavens  with  scathing  levin 

bright 
Clan  Neill's  gathering  masses  burst  o'er   town   and   tower 

to-night ; 
O'Hanlon  builds  his  eyrie  strong  in  Tanderagee's  old  town  ; 
O'Reilly  raises  Breifne's  kernes;    McGennis  musters  Down; 
And,  though  not  mine  the  glorious  task  my  rightful  clan  to 

lead, 
Clan  Mahon  shall  not  want  a  chief,  to  teach  it  how  to  bleed  ! 

Tir  Eoghain's  banished  chief  unfurls  the  "  Red  Hand"  o'er 

the  sea ; 
And  many  an  exile's  sword  that  flag  shall  lead  to  victory. 
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Once  more  upon  Lough  Swillys  shore  O  Neill  again  shall  stand — 
Hugh's  victor  fire  burns  in  his  eye,  and  guides  his  vengeful 

brand  ; 
Full  soon  the  "bloody  hand' '  shall  grasp  Tir  Conaill's  "Holy 

Cross ; " 
And,  side  by  side,  through  battle's  tide  their  mingling  folds 

shall  toss  ; 
And,  "In  this  sign  we'll  conquer"  now  despite  your  robber 

pow'rs — 
Proclaim  !    the  glorious  goal  is  won — again,  the  land  is  ours  t 

Ha !     wherefore    shakes    that    craven    hand — Lord    Justice 

Parsons,  say  ? 
Why  stare  so  stark,  my  Lord  Borlase  ? — why  grow  so  pale,  I 

pray  ? 
Me  thought    you    deemed    it    "  holy    work "    to    fleece    the 

"  Philistine  "; 
That  in  "  God's  name"  you  taxed  belief  in  many  a  goodly  fine ; 
Then  wherefore  all  these  rueful  looks  ? — "  the  Lord's  work  ye 

have  done !  " 
Advance  the  lights  !  ha  !  vampire  lords,  your  evil  race  is  run  ; 
Ye  traitors  to  a  trusting  prince  !   ye  robbers  of  his  realm ! 
Small  wonder  that  the  ship's  adrift,  with  pirates  at  the  helm  I 

Hark !  heard' st  that  shout  that  rang  without  ?  ye  ministers  of  ill, 
Haste,  sate  ye  with  your  latest  crime  while  yet  you've  time  tc* 

kill! 
I  dare  your  worst,  ye  Saxon  knaves  !   then,  wherefore  do  you 

pause  ? 
My  blood  shall  rouse  the  Southern  clans,  though  prostrate  in 

our  cause ! 
For  as  the  resurrection-flower,  though  withered  many  a  year, 
Blooms  fresh  and  bright  and  fair  again  when  watered  with  a 

tear. 
So,  nurtured  in  the  willing  wave  of  a  martyr's  ruddy  tide, 
Our  sons  shall  say — "The  nation  lived  when  Hugh  MacMahor* 

died    "  James  N.  M'Kane 


GILL'S  IRISH  RECITER. 
BRIAN  BOY  MAGEE. 

A.D.    164I. 

T  am  Brian  Boy  Magee — 

My  father  was  Eoghan  Ban — 
I  was  wakened  from  happy  dreams 

By  the  shouts  of  my  startled  clan  ; 
And  I  saw  through  the  leaping  glare 

That  marked  where  our  homestead  stood, 
My  mother  swing  by  her  hair — 

And  my  brothers  lie  in  their  blood. 

In.  the  creepy  cold  of  the  night 

The  pitiless  wolves  came  down — 
Scotch  troops  from  the  Castle  grim 

Guarding  Knockfergus  town ; 
And  they  hacked  and  lashed  and  hewed 

With  musket  and  rope  and  sword 
Till  my  murdered  kin  lay  thick 

In  pools  by  the  Slaughter  Ford. 

I  fought  by  my  father's  side, 

And  when  we  were  fighting  sore 
We  saw  a  line  of  their  steel 

With  our  shrieking  women  before ; 
The  red- coats  drove  them  on 

To  the  verge  of  the  Gobbins  gray, 
Hurried  them — God  !    the  sight ! 

As  the  sea  foamed  up  for  its  prey. 

Oh,  tall  were  the  Gobbins  cliffs, 

And  sharp  were  the  rocks,  my  woe  ! 

And  tender  the  limbs  that  met 
Such  terrible  death  below  ; 
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Mother  and  babe  and  maid, 

They  clutched  at  the  empty  air, 

With  eyeballs  widened  in  fright, 
That  hour  of  despair. 

(Sleep  soft  in  your  heaving  bed, 

O,  little  fair  love  of  my  heart ! 
The  bitter  oath  I  have  sworn 

Shall  be  of  my  life  a  part ; 
And  for  every  piteous  prayer 

You  prayed  on  your  way  to  die, 
May  I  hear  an  enemy  plead 

While  I  laugh  and  deny.) 

In  the  dawn  that  was  gold  and  red, 

Ay,  red  as  the  blood-choked  stream, 
I  crept  to  the  perilous  brink — 

Great  Christ !   was  the  night  a  dream  ? 
In  all  the  island  of  Gloom 

I  only  had  life  that  day- 
Death  covered  the  green  hillsides, 

And  tossed  in  the  Bay. 

I  have  vowed  by  the  pride  of  my  sires 

By  my  mother's  wandering  ghost — 
By  my  kinsfolk's  shattered  bones 

Hurled  on  a  cruel  coast — 
By  the  sweet  dead  face  of  my  love, 

And  the  wound  in  her  gentle  breast — 
To  follow  that  murderous  band 

A  sleuth  hound  who  knows  no  rest. 

I  shall  go  to  Feidhlim  O'Neill 

With  my  sorrowful  tale,  and  crave 

A  blue-bright  blade  of  Spain, 

In  the  ranks  of  his  soldiers  brave. 
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And  God  grant  me  the  strength  to  wield 

That  shining  avenger  well — 
And  the  Gael  shall  sweep  his  foe 

Through  the  yawning  gates  of  Hell. 

I  am  Brian  Boy  Magee  ! 

And  my  creed  is  a  creed  of  hate  ; 
Love,  Peace,  I  have  cast  aside — 

But  Vengeance,  Vengeance,  I  wait ! 
Till  I  pay  back  the  fourfold  debt 

For  the  horrors  I  witnessed  there, 
When  my  brothers  moaned  in  their  blood, 

And  my  mother  swung  by  her  hair. 

Anna  MacManus. 


THE  MUSTER  OF  THE  NORTH. 

A.D.    1641. 

Joy !  joy !  the  day  is  come  at  last,  the  day  of  hope  and  pride — 
And  see  !   our  crackling  bonfires  light  old  Bann's   rejoicing 

tide, 
And  gladsome  bells  and  bugle-horn  from  Newry's  captured 

towers, 
Hark  !    how  they  tell  the  Saxon  swine,  this  land  is  ours,  is 

OURS. 

Glory  to  God  !  my  eyes  have  seen  the    ransomed  fields  of 

Down, 
My  ears  have  drunk  the  joyful  news,  "  Stout  Phelim  hath  his 

own." 
Oh  !    may  they  see  and  hear  no  more,  oh  !    may  they  rot  to 

clay, 
When  they  forget  to  triumph  in  the  conquest  of  to-day. 
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Now,  now  we'll  teach  the  shameless  Scot  to  purge  his  thievish 

maw  ; 
Now,  now  the  Court  may  fall  to  pray,  for  Justice  is  the  Law  ; 
Now  shall  the  Undertaker  square,  for  once,  his  loose  accounts— 
We'll  strike,  brave  boys,  a  fair  result,  from  all  his  false  amounts. 

Come  trample  down  their  robber  rule,  and  smite  its  venal 

spawn, 
Their  foreign  laws,  their  foreign  church,   their  ermine  and 

their  lawn, 
With  all  the  specious  joy  of  fraud  that  robbed  us  of  our  own  ; 
And  plant  our  ancient  laws  again  beneath  our  lineal  throne. 

Our  standard  flies  o'er  fifty  towers,  o'er  thrice  ten  thousand 

men  ; 
Down  have  we  plucked  the  pirate  Red,  never  to  rise  again  ; 
The  Green  alone  shall  stream  above  our  native  field  and  flood — 
The  spotless  Green,  save  where  its  folds  are  gemmed  with 

Saxon  blood  ! 

Pity  !   no,  no,  you  dare  not,  priest — not  you,  our  father,  dare 
Preach  to  us  now  that  godless  creed — the  murderer's  blood 

to  spare  ; 
To  spare  his  blood,  while  tombless  still  our  slaughtered  kin 

implore 
"  Graves    and    revenge "    from  Gobbin  cliffs   and  Carriers 

bloody  shore  ! 

Pity  ! — could  we  "  forget,  forgive/'  if  we  were  clods  of  clay 
Our  martyred  priests,  our  banished  chiefs,  our  race  in  dark 

decay, 
And  worse  than  all — you  know  it,  priest — the  daughters  oi 

our  land 
With  wrongs  we  blushed  to  name  until  the  sword  was  in  our 

hand! 

Pity  !   well,  if  you  needs  must  whine,  let  pity  have  its  way, 
Pity  for  all  our  comrades  true,  far  from  our  sides  to-day  : 
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The  prison-bound  who  rot  in  chains,  the  faithful  dead  who 

poured 
Their  blood  'neath  Temple's  lawless  axe  or  Parson's  ruffian 

sword. 

f  hey  smote  us  with  the  swearer's  oath,  and  with  the  murderer's 

knife  ; 
We  in  the  open  field  will  fight  fairly  for  land  and  life  ; 
But,  by  the  dead  and  all  their  wrongs,  and  by  our  hopes  to-day, 
One  of  us  twain  shall  fight  their  last,  or  be  it  we  or  they. 

They  banned  our  faith,  they  banned  our  lives,  they  trod  us 

into  earth, 
Until  our  very  patience  stirred  their  bitter  hearts  to  mirth. 
Even  this  great  flame  that  wraps  them  now,  not  we  but  they 

have  bred  : 
Yes,  this  is  their  own  work  ;  and  now,  their  work  be  on  their 

head  ! 

Nay,  father,  tell  us  not  of  help  from  Leinster's  Norman  peers, 
If  we  shall  shape  our  holy  cause  to  match  their  selfish  fears — 
Helpless  and  hopeless  be  their  cause  who  brook  a  vain  delay  ! 
Our  ship  is  launched,  our  flag's  afloat,  whether  they  come  or  stay. 

Let  silken  Howth  and  savage  Slane  still  kiss  their  tyrant's  rod, 
And  pale  Dunsany  still  prefer  his  master  to  his  God  ; 
Little  we'd  miss  their  fathers'  sons,  the  Marchmen  of  the  Palg- 
If  Irish  hearts  and  Irish  hands  had  Spanish  blade  and  mail ! 

Our  rude  array's  a  jagged  rock  to  smash  the  spoiler's  pow'r, 
Or,  need  we  aid,  His  aid  we  have  who  doomed  this  gracious 

hour. 
Of  yore  He  led  His  Hebrew  host  to  peace  through  strife  and 

pain, 
And  us  He  leads  the  self-same  path,  the  self-same  goal  to  gain. 

Down  from  the  sacred  hills  whereon  a  saint  communed  with  God, 
Up  from  the  vale  where  Bagnal's  blood  manured  the  reeking  sod, 
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Out  from  the  stately  woods  of  Truagh,  M'Kenna's  plundered 

home, 
Like  Matin's  waves,  as  fierce  and  fast,  our  faithful  clansmen 

come. 

Then,  brethren,  on  I  O'Neill's  dear  shade  would  frown  to  see 

you  pause — 
Our  banished  Hugh,  our  martyred  Hugh,  is  watching  o'er 

your  cause — 
His  generous  error  lost  the  land — he  deemed  the  Norman  true  ; 
Oh,  forward  !   friends,  it  must  not  lose  the  land  again  in  you  ! 

C.  Gavan  Duffy. 


mo  tn&oC&X)  is  mo  Saoú  nem'  to  ti3. 

CAji  bÁr  rhtnfiif  ttlic  Je-áfiAitc  iii-oifie  CiA|t|iAix)e  -oo  cAitteA-6 
1   bploiroftAf  1   mbtiA-odin   a   1646  no  mAfi  foin.) 

mo  ttvAoc^'ó  if  mo  f\Aoc  |Aem,  tó  cú, 
A   Ci-AfitVA1>°1$  i-o'   óiAn-Unge  1    5córhtAAinn  ; 
mo  ó|\eAó,   c'feA^c  tap  te^  1   optotrotvAf, 
A  mui]iif  true  An  RiT)i|\e  ó   ptótvAtif. 

Cé  ttióta  -An   ctvá-ó  "oo  cÁ|\úuig  tAórfiAc. 

tlí  tvaio  blAf  nÁ  *o&t  nÁ  cóitAfe  Ain, 

X)Á  fí|Mt),   5Ati   piugeAtt  5AT1   póbAifAU, 

pém'   ó|\oi*óe-fe  ^uja  fCAoite^-ó  *oo  fceot-rM. 

T)o  tjí  Áme  Cntnc  Áine  'oot)'  póstwó, 

1f  E>í  ^uiL  ^s  Loc   S1^  n^  n^teo-pe^, 

Caoi   A5  trm^oi   birm  1   nJteAnn    fo^ttA 

1f   JeAtvAtc-CAoi  a^   SeAnA*o-tfinAoi  it>'   Cótti$A]a. 

O'A-orhtng  be-An   x>o  ce^fc  aj\   GoóAilt, 
t)e,An   fi*óe  a$   moi^íte   "oo  cottier- , 
Aoirj    mac   Collie  if  Cacjvac  mónA 
1f  cinéM  mt)éice  ^5  ,o|\éim  f\e  *oeorvAií>. 
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X)o   gtAC   eA^lA   An    SAfAnAó   fó'úAriiAiL 
1   T>UtUig  tí  nA  f\í-peA]t  ó'ft  tóiftfiif, 
t)eAn  fi*óe  tjo"^  óAomeAt)  'íia  *óóif\fiE> 
5^t^  fAOlt  sufAb  é  a  *óíbi|\c  ,o,pó5«Ai|\. 

1nf  An   T)Ain5eAn   níOf\  óai^ií  An    ceot-got 
giijA  §Lac  eA^LA  ceAnnuigce  An   ónófCA, 
T)Á  n-eA^lA  péin   níojx  £>AogAL  -ooib-feAti 
ílí  cAoimt)  mnÁ  fi-oe  An  fófc  pom. 

t>eAn  fi*óe  1  n*Oún  CAom  a^;  bjtón-got, 
'S  beAn   *oúcóAif  mo   'Óún-An-Óitvfe, 
t)eAn  bmn-fcoL  InfeAó  TTIóij\e 
Coif  ^éite  £Á  éA^  05-fCAt. 

A|\  SUAb  TTIif  níO|\  df  aii  rnófA-got, 

'S  A-p  StiAb  ponnAgtAn  piotAin  nA  peoLA, 

A|A  C|\uaóai£)  nA  UuAtte  *oo  cófctnn, 

'S.  aj\  Cnoc   t)|\éAn>OAin  bfiéiT)-geAL  BórhAft. 

D'AitnigeAf  aj\   An    Aifín    *ocóif\mg, 

'S  Af  An   bptnt-cit  *oo  tuic  'fAti   £>£ógriiArt, 

A|A  féi*oeA*ó  nA  j\éAtcA  cómieic, 

6^5  ÓAOfAif\,   ní  tié  5Uf\  fó^Aifv. 

1Tló|\  pte  nÁ|\  ptteAT)  1  ^cótfiAiT), 
1   n-AriijAAf  aj\  f?eAt)Af  a  n-eotAif, 
TVeAgtA   nA   beA-ó    "OAin^ne   Leo    fAiti 
TTlAfvbnA  nAó  bA  rhAf\bnA  cói|A  T)uic. 

tTIÓfV    pA|tA1|\e    nÁ|A    fACAlt    Af\    CogAnAóc 

t)A  tnútAc  Let)'  ctú  if  cú  beo  aca, 
Le'fi  b'AnAcjidó   T>uL  c'Acptnnne  tóftpcA 
'Dot/    ótirhA-fA  50   bjtúigce   bj\ónAc 

tnó-jA  fpéif\beAn   céA,opA>óAó  1   ^cóifce 
TlÁ^  líog<ró  aóc  óf  ífeAt  beo   o^Aib 
"O'éif  c'éA^A  pÁ  bjvéiTnb  f^óitt  *ouib 
A5  éAT»  te  n-A  óéile  póib-fe. 
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1l1Óf\    tTIA0lt-t>eA11    AOll-ÓUinp    1f    Óf\-*pUltC 

T)a  scíonAt)  5^n  óío^  aóc  a  sceot-glAC, 

1A|A    -OCnAOÓAt)    *OOr    T1A    CéATíAlb    ÓfVÓA 

'S  a  tnbui>óeAóAr  A5  An  n^Aoit  aj\  a  ti-ói^e. 

lorn'óA  f\í-beAn   tfriontA  rhót)tfiAi\, 
^Á  gtAf  t)úncA  1   5CÚ1L  ^Á  reomnA, 
HÁn  tei^  eA^tA  cAnA-o  t>i  5lón-goL 
X)ox>'   óAomeAt)  ne  nio'óbAint;  a  nT>eof\A. 

1   n-AifinAf  An   rriAnb   no   beo  tú 
An  uAin  if  miciT)  Léi  c'fAicrm  it>'  05-cnut ; 
tTlAn  tu^;   Annf aóc   AnnneAóc   beo    innúe, 
An  T)CU5  T>eAnb  t)o  niAinb  níor  mó  >ói  I 

ÚU5  t>o  gAifce  "ótnc  sAinrn  ir  ^loine, 

Úu^  fÁ  *oeA|\A  1   n-AnniAib  c'óinneAt), 

Úti5  ^nA^Am  *ouic  zú  a  gtACAt)  -oó  An  >óói>o  §11, 

tlí   pitib  if  níon  tfnrcme  a  tfiónt)Acc. 

Cia  A5  An  pÁ^Aif  c'Aitne  A^uf  c'ói^e, 
An  cneAf  An  fnuAt)  uAtfiAm  nA  bócnA, 
An  teACA  An  tí  gníf  An  015-tit, 
'S  An  *oneAó  An  *óac  nA  teA^  lógtriAn  ? 

An  ni$e  neAtfiAn  'r  An  ceAttcAn  coriiAfvoAÓ, 
An   ceAn^A  rhAtt  An  geAlt  ^un   coriiAilt, 
An  cnoig  tnéAn  'r  An  uAob  rnAn  rnótt  geAt, 
An  ion^A  óaoí  'f  An  béAt  niAn  pónpun  ? 

T)o  óteAftn'óeAóc  a^  rriAncuigeAct  rnóin-eAC, 
*Oo    fUAini*óeAóc   reAn-rcníobúA   reotCA, 
pionnfA  50  n-iontAf  c'eotAir 
Ó   fmic  píce  50  bóitDcm  ? 

Cia  biíf  oigne  'oot)'  fAit)bneAf  reoi'oe  ? 
Cia  *óeAnf cnAf  a  nT>Án  1*0'   "óeoi-ó-re  ? 
5 An  beit  é  lex/  riiéAnAib  pófCA, 
Cteice  $é  'f  cú  a  5  T>éAnAtfi  clóT)A  nir. 
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Cia  ouinpeAr  tn.AH  *°0  Cuijur  1  Tiioeo-fuoóc 
&■$   mnrmu   Tunncle-Aou-A   ir   -o'eotAir, 
A5  CAbAif\c  ceAn^An  *oi  if  ah  Am  a  *oótAinJ 
SoHeAó  ríiAf\£)  r\Á\\  bAtb  cé  pecoAt)  ? 

X)o  f  u^Aif  T)o  jtogA,  bA  H°S^  5°  *oeon  -OAon, 
ttl-Af  *óíol  1  bponcAib  ir  1  ttpeotc-Ac, 
TTlAtt  "óíot  1  ^cíof-típleit)  if  1  scóirwb, 

1     TTOIÓeAtt    CÍOjAÚ^    A|\    T)0    COHflAtf!   ; 

1   r\x>út\\Atz  ir  1  scurh-A  *oo  Corhpo^uif 
1    5CAoine^-ó   Aoir-peAfA  ir   015- fe-djt, 
1   n-Atctnf\re  feAtvftAn  ^ati  róifteAnn, 
T)eAj\btAf\,   'r  1   r\-AT>óutftA   05-bAn. 

T)o  riAi'óteACA'ó  zú  1  n-A^Ait)  mo  tóicim,. 
1f   tíspiT)   pice   Cum    t)óibe, 
An   t)fOtti   t)A  gtonnrhA^  sIójvaC 
1   nóf  bAt£>  ó't)  tfiAijAb  'nA  tómAf. 

tTlurCAOTM    1f    A    nT)tMt>£)éAl    pÓtA, 
tl^lAbAljAC    'f    A   mb^f\|VA    te   "pÓT)Alb, 

"bjvACAáA   'r   1AT)   ceAn^Ailxe   cnórcA 
LÁirh  ne  caLaííi  T)Á  m^nn^i|\  ^n  rnóf\CAp 

*Oo  óLAi*óeAtn  bA  gníorhtAó  1  n^teo-b^tux)» 
Lomnoccc^   An   on-Aóom    015-fnfV, 

T)0    tnOtAfOAC    fOLAtflAC    1f    c'ófi-rptnn 

go  n-ionlAf  t>á  n-iomóu|A  f\óifi.Ac. 

Coi|vnéit  5 An  oitbéim  eoUvir 
1f  cApu-Aem  ó  ^aó  sLdm-óníó  T/ConAip 
go  rcuAtn-o-A  1  n-iiAitn  'f  1  n-óifroeijA 
'SAn   o^AóAitt  pÁ  óofAib  T)o   óóríi-ótnfv 

CéAT»   £eAf   x)ox>}    $AotcAib   peotA 
1  tibj\é  1  nxmib-eATMo  ^órh^ib, 
U'A^muf  if  é  CAjAnAm^te  -Aja  ófv-T)At, 
RonnuA  aj\  An   bpogAiL-cAt  bpó^rAó. 
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An    iKM|\   t)0    glACA'Ó   'tah    caIaiíi    "oo   córiifVA 
OA   mbA  nu\ix>eAn   lArAigte  ^n  tócnAmn 
t)o  •óéAnjTA'ó  oi"óóe  cíon-tnib  ceo  tn 
te  rtm'nc  An  púx>Ain  t>o  •oóigeA'o  one. 

>v\C    fAigt)iui|\   a^   •oeininiugA'ó   eolóAin 
A5  THibtÁil  cúrhA-nÁ-o  pÁ  "óó  -óuic, 
An   cúireáil  *oún-bnAtAó  a  *óeof\A 
50  TJCiontntngeA-o  te  ti-a  opiAíb  -oóigce. 

Cé  í  An  rhAi'oeAn  An  eAócnA  tórcum, 
1r  511  n  geAnnA  ó'n  eA^lAir  x>o  nóf-bf\og, 
T)ob'    éi^m   te  tnéi*o   An   rhóncAir, 
bm'óeAóAf  An  An  5céi|t  uni  nónA. 

TIA01  5CA05Ai"o  *oe  ctéineACAib  conóncAó 
"OeipeAnAó  1   n-eAnAíb   ón"óA, 
SA5Ainc  nA  rAtmAó  $An   córhAineArh, 
1f  eAfbtn^  An  -oeAcniA-o  An  *oo  tonnArh. 

tTlunA  mbeAt)  a  itiéi*o  *oe  céim  *oótíi-fA, 
1f  uaIac  nAó  uaLac  cóititnom, 
1r  rriAit  T)o  óAoinpeAt)  mo  cnoi*oe  bnóir»  cO 
1    ^cAom-béAnf   nÁn   rhítre   a$    ÓibiT). 

t)A  tú  -óom  An  CAn  da  beo  tú, 
flVúnrAt)  cige,  mo  rcíc  cóine, 
puncAóc  m'éi^m,   éi*oe  nVfeotA, 
CotritA  rn'Ánuir,  ipÁl  mo  tonjvAirii. 

1Tlo  *óíon  cuAite,  mo  buACAitt  bó-eAttAig 
THo  fawn  AntAig  An  tÁn  bócnA, 
mo  tfiAi*oe  tÁirhe  1   tnbeÁnnAin  -oó-putAin^, 
mo  ónAnn  bA$Ain  fA  bAile  'r  ^ú  1  bptón'onAf. 

TTIo   béitin  •oéA'otA,   mo   óAon   córhnAic. 
TTIo  ^ónA^An  tAnn,  mo   5oU-  ^^0  tTlóinne, 
mo   óunA-ó   CAorh,   mo   Iaoc,   mo  LeotfiAn, 
tTlo  rínonn   fút,   mo  LÍOtl-ttft,  mo  tóófAnn. 
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T)o  tfiALaftCAif  mo  fieAcmAf  1  fó-Ce^f, 
1f  T)o  t>ioLdif  mo  f ^oi|\fe  let)'  ós-'óut ; 
O  Anocc,  mo  cocc  if  mo  ceo-goin, 
Af  m^oiornf  if  cfioc  mo  gtói^e. 

mo  tiiAin-ófeAó,  mo  guxMf,  mo  gteo-b^ui-o, 
mo   óne^*ó   oÁif,   mo   D|vÁt,   mo   beo-goin, 
mo  mite  mains,  mo  ceAL^,  mo  cló-nim, 
mo  -óíte  *oonaif  cú,  m'oftiA,  if  m'eotctn^ 

mo  fileA'ó  -oé-AH,  mo  téan,   mo  teon^-o, 
mo  $oin  cfoi'óe,  mo  *oit,  mo  -oeoncxvo, 
mo  fiofCA  bait,  mo  c-All,  mo  cfó-loc, 
mo  cne-AT*  ctí  *oo  finest)  1  scómjVámn. 

t>A  tAife  ná  an  fre^tAinn  *oo  formcAcc, 
t)A  "ó-Ainsne  nÁ  an  óAfjVAis  'oo  óf  ót)4cu, 
T>ob'    fai|\firi5e   nÁ   an    t)AnbA   "oo    beot>Acc, 
1f  bA  cum-dinge  riÁ  zúM^e  av\   eojvAip. 

X)o  teA5<At)-fA  mo  te^s^t)  if  mo  teonat), 
T)o  óAitteamaiTi  b-A  cAilLeAmAin  -oóm-f  a  ; 
C  óAitte^f  cú  *oo  CAitte-Af  mo  *oóc-Af, 
1f  ó'f  m^|\b  cú  if  m^|\b  cé  beo  mé. 

•  •  •  •  •  5 

piAUAS  pemiuéAU. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  BENBURB. 

A.D.    1646. 

Give  praise  to  the  Virgin  Mother  !   O'Neill  is  at  Benburb, 
The  Chieftain  of  the  martial  soul,  who  scorns  the  Saxon  curb  ; 
Between  two  hills  his  camp  is  pitched,  and  in  its  front  upthrown 
"  The  Red  Hand  "  points  to  victory  from  the  standard  of 

Tir  Eoghan ; 
Behind  him  rise  the  ancient  woods,  while  on  his  flank  and  near 

him 
The  deep  Blackwater  calmly  glides,  and  seems  to  greet  and 

cheer  him. 
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Tis  a  glorious  morn  in  glowing  J  une  !    Against  the  sapphire 

sky 
Bright  glancing  in  the  golden  light  the  adverse  banners  fly  ; 
With  godly  boast  the  Scottish  host,  led  on  by  stout  Monroe, 
Have  crossed  the  main  with  venal  swords  to  aid  our  ruthless 

foe. 
And  ne'er  in  sorer  need  than  now,  the  steel  of  the  hireling 

fenced  him, 
For  a  dauntless  Chief  and  mighty  host  stand  in  array  against 

him  ! 

By  all  the  saints  they're  welcome  !   across  the  crested  wave, 
For  few  who  left  Kinard  this  morn  ere  night  shall  lack  a  grave. 
The  hour — the  man,  await  them  now,  and  retribution  dire 
Shall  sweep  their  ranks  from  front  to  rear  by  our  avenging 

fire  ; 
Yet  on  they  march  in  pride  of  heart — the  hell- engendered 

gloom 
Of  the  grim  predestined  Puritan  impels  them  to  their  doom. 

A   thrilling    charge   their   trumpets   blow,    but   the   shout — 

"  O'Neill  Abu  !  " 
Is   heard   above   the   clarion  call — ringing   the   wild   woods 

through  ! 
"  On,"  cried  Lord  Ardes,  "  On,  Cunninghame  !   Forward  with 

might  and  main," 
And  the  flower  of  Scottish  chivalry  comes  swooping  down  the 

plain — 
Fiercely  they  dash  and  thunder  on — as  the  wrathful  waves 

come  leaping 
Toward  Rathlin  gray  on  a  wild  March  day  when  western 

winds  are  sweeping. 

Now  where  are  thy  hardy  kerne,  O'Neill  ?    oh,  whither  have 

they  fled  ? 
Hurrah  !    that  volley  from  out  the  brakes  hath  covered  the 

sward  with  dead. 
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The  horses  rear,  and  in  sudden  fear,  the  Scottish  warriors  flee, 
And  the  field  is  dyed  with  the  crimson  tide  from  their  bravest 

cavalry  ! 
All  praise  to  the  Right-protecting  God  who  guards  His  own 

in  danger, 
None  fell  save  one  of  the  Irish  rnst  by  the  guns  of  the  baffled 

stranger. 

"  On  to  the  charge  !"  cries  fierce  Monroe — "  Fear  not  the  bush 

and  scrog — ■ 
Nor  that  the  river  bound  your  right,  and  your  left  be  flanked 

with  bog.,, 
And  on  they  come  right  gallantly — but  the  Fabius  of  the  West 
Receives  the  shock  unmoved  as  a  rock,  and  calm  as  a  lion  at 

rest. 
The  red  artillery  flashes  in  vain,  or  standeth  spent  and  idle, 
While  the  war-steeds  bound  across  the  plain,  and,  foaming, 

champ  the  bridle. 

From  the  azure  height  of  his  realm  of  light  the  sun  is  sinking 

low, 
And  the  blinding  gleams  of  his  parting  beams  dazzle  the  chafing 

foe  ; 
And  Eoghan's  voice,  like  a  trumpet  note,  rings  clear  through 

his  serried  ranks— 
'  Brave  brothers  in  arms,  the  hour  has  come,  give  God  and 

the  Virgin  thanks  ; 
Strike  home  to-day,  or  heavier  woes  will  crush  our  homes  and 

altars  : 
Then  trample  the  foeman  in  his  blood — and  cursed  be  the 

slave  that  falters  !  " 

A  wild  shout  rends  the  lurid  air,  and  at  once  from  van  to  rear, 
Of  the  Irish  troops  each  soldier  grasps  his  matchlock,  sword, 

or  spear  ; 
The  chieftains  haste  their  steeds  to  loose,  and  spring  upon 

their  feet, 
That  every  chance  be  thus  cut  off  of  a  coward's  base  retreat, 

\l 
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And,  "  Onward  !   Forward  !  "  swells  the  cry  in  one  tumultuous 

chorus, 
"  By  God  and  the  Virgin's  help  we'll  drive  these  hireling  Scots 

before  us  !  " 

Tis  body  to  body,  with  push  of  pike — 'tis  foe  confronting  foe, 

Tis  gun  to  gun,  and  blade  to  blade — 'tis  blow  returning  blow. 

Fierce  is  the  conflict — fell  the  strife — but  Heaven  defends  tie 
right — 

The  Puritan's  sword  is  broken,  and  his  army  put  to  flight. 

They  break  away  in  wild  dismay,  while  some  to  escape  the 
slaughter 

Plunge  panting  into  the  purple  tide  that  dyes  the  dark  Black- 
water. 

May  Mary,  our  Mother,  be  ever  praised  for  the  battle  fought 

and  won ! 
By  Irish  hearts  and  Irish  hands,  beneath  that  evening  sun  ; 
Three  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  foes  lay  dead  upon 

the  plain, 
And  the  Scots  bewailed  of  their  noble  chiefs,  Lord  Blaney 

among  the  slain  ; 
And  ever  against  a  deadly  foe  no  weaponed  hand  should  falter. 
But  strike,  as  the  valiant  Eoghan  Ruadh,  for  home,    and 

shrine,  and  altar  ! 


THE  BISHOP  OF  ROSS  ;    or  THE  MITRED  MARTYR 
OF  MACROOM. 

The  tramp  of  the  trooper  is  heard  at  Macroom, 
The  soldiers  of  Cromwell  are  spared  from  Clonmel, 

And  Broghill — the  merciless  Broghill — is  come 
On  a  mission  of  murder  which  pleases  him  well. 

The  wailing  of  women,  the  wild  ulalu, 

Dread  tidings  from  cabin  to  cabin  convey ; 

But  loud  though  the  plaints  and  the  shrieks  which  ensue. 
The  war-cry  is  louder  of  men  in  array. 
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In  the  park  of  Macroom  there  is  gleaming  of  steel, 
And  glancing  of  lightning  in  looks  on  that  field, 

And  swelling  of  bosoms  with  patriot  zeal, 

And  clenching  of  hands  on  the  weapons  they  wield 

MacEgan,  a  prelate  like  Ambrose  of  old, 

Forsakes  not  his  flock  when  the  spoiler  is  near  ; 

The  post  of  the  pastor's  in  front  of  the  fold 

When  the  wolf's  on  the  plain  and  there's  rapine  to  fear. 

The  danger  is  come  and  the  fortune  of  war 
Inclines  to  the  side  of  oppression  once  more  ; 

The  people  are  brave — but  they  fall ;  and  the  star 
Of  their  destiny  sets  in  the  darkness  of  yore. 

MacEgan  survives  in  the  Philistine  hands 

Of  the  lords  of  the  Pale,  and  his  death  is  decreed  ; 

But  the  sentence  is  stayed  by  Lord  Broghill's  commands, 
And  the  prisoner  is  dragged  to  his  presence  with  speed. 

"  To  Carraig  an  Droichid  this  instant,"  he  cried, 
"  Prevail  on  your  people  in  garrison  there, 

To  yield,  and  at  once  in  our  mercy  confide 

And  your  life  I  will  pledge  you  my  honour  to  spare." 

"  Your  mercy  !    your  honour  !  "  the  prelate  replied, 
"  I  well  know  the  worth  of  :   my  duty  I  know, 

Lead  on  to  the  Castle,  and  there  by  your  side, 

With  the  blessing  of  God,  what  is  meet  will  I  do." 

The  orders  are  given,  the  prisoner  is  led 

To  the  Castle,  and  round  him  are  menacing  hordes  ; 

Undaunted,  approaching  the  walls,  at  the  head 

Of  the  troopers  of  Cromwell,  he  utters  these  words  : 

"  Beware  of  the  cockatrice — trust  not  the  wiles 
Of  the  serpent,  for  perfidy  skulks  in  its  folds  ! 

Beware  of  Lord  Broghill  the  day  that  he  smiles  ; 
His  mercy  is  murder  ! — his  word  never  holds. 
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M  Remember,  'tis  writ  in  our  annals  of  blood, 
Our  countrymen  never  relied  on  the  faith 

Of  truce,  or  of  treaty,  but  treason  ensued— 
And  the  issue  of  every  delusion  was  death  !  M 

Thus  nobly  the  patriot  prelate  sustained 
The  ancient  renown  of  his  chivalrous  race, 

And  the  last  of  old  Eoghan's  descendants  obtained 
For  the  name  of  Ui  Maine  new  lustre  and  grace. 

He  died  on  the  scaffold  in  front  of  those  walls 
Where  the  blackness  of  ruin  is  seen  from  afar  ; 

And  the  gloom  of  its  desolate  aspect  recalls 

The  blackest  of  Broghill's  achievements  in  war. 

Dr.  R.  R.  Madden. 
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A.D.    167O. 

Hi  futAin5iT>  5A1^  "oúirm  fíottíjA-ó  1  nGijunn  fe,Al 

Á^  sc^oi'óte  saw  gítnliugxvú  'p  íftuig^ó  pé  x\-a  ftnAóc, 

ÁfX    SCUtnAf    T>0    tAlg-OIUgAt)    1f    T)ítltlgxVÚ    Á^    ^CteljA    A\[    ?ÓX) 

1f  pui|\tn  a  tnío-r*ún  CjM'oónugAt)  Áp  f^og^a  ^f. 

ílío^  fUgte  T)Á|\  n-iT)iug-A'ó  tíorhugAt)  t)|\éA5Ac  be^c 
5^n  cutnAf  An  T>ligi*ó  |\iú  1  n-Aon  cúip  T)'éMe&xr\  ce^j-ic, 
Uiusim  511^  riojvpu'óAn  fiocugA-o  f^ot)  íia  rjpe^fv 
te  n-A  ^cvhjmt)  1  sq\íc  *0úinn  ^tuorhugA'ó  téifv  a  ^ce^fc 

"OÁr^  T)cut)Aif c  50  LdoiceAiiiAit  Unge  *óúinn  pé  n--A  f mAóc  ; 
ITIo  ttnfvfe  'f  uac  *oíon  ■oúiíin  Aoin  óúil  >o,(5i]unn  Avpt, 
&y<  ^cum-df  if  T)ío-óuniAn5,  ní  piú  ftné\Af\  Á^  5ce^|\c 
flluna  -oci^e  ^au  tfioiVV  cugAinn  tninurgA-o  éi^in  ^r. 
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T)o  óonnAic  na  5A1^  ^*0  fío*oArhAit  féAT)Ac  feAt, 
CutnAf-Aó   cíof^niAiL  cfíoón^tri^it  céxVopxróAó   ceAfvc, 
Soit£>if\  f^oite>Atíi^it  trrion-úft  m-AOjVó-A  trie-<vp, 
ptexvóuá   píojAArhxMt  pont^iriAil   péAfc^c   peAóc. 

Cuijuce   c^oince^uiAit  T>tvAoiceAifiAit  TMorm-AccAó, 
thojvaiue   bío'ósAtriAit   ^AoifeAtfi^it    5Aet)eAtAc   sUvn, 
go  ctucitn  1  topjtíofún  >oAoiffeArh^it  Lde  ha  tnbf\eAC 
T1Á|\  tuilXexvoAft  rní-ctú  }y  x>íotu^AX>  x>éA]\&c  X)e&\vc. 

5oi|\im   if   $mt)mi    furm    CjAíofu   cugAit),    cAom    An    frtAit, 
D^uLAing  a  cAom-c|\ú   i   scjiaoio   cutri-Ain^   ce^fCA  ce^cc 
Jo  5Ctii}\eAt)  5-Ati  rfióttt  cugAinn  pí  ctú   g-dcóit  ,f,A  sceA|\c 
*5  50  fC|\iof^it)  r\&  gAilt  út>  t>í  |\itá  1  seem  caja  te-Af. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  BROTHERS. 

Our  happy  school  upon  the  hill, 

Where  first  were  taught  the  childish  prayers, 
That  prove  through  scenes  of  strife  and  ill 

The  solace  of  our  after  years — 
Thy  loving  lessons  still  have  power, 

When  sorely  tried  by  earthly  leaven, 
To  save  us  in  temptation's  h^ur, 

And  point  the  narrow  path  to  Heaven. 

In  every  rank,  in  every  grade, 

Thy  children  play  no  common  part — 
The  skilful  hand  at  every  trade, 

The  ornament  of  every  art ; 
The  chemist,  with  his  mystic  lore, 

The  clever  scholar  teaching  others-, 
The  trader  to  a  distant  shore, 

Are  pupils  of  the  Christian  Brothers. 
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The  sailor  on  the  stormy  wave, 

Who  fears  that  every  rolling  billow 
May  sweep  him  to  a  watery  grave, 

The  coral  rocks  to  be  his  pillow, 
Remembers  there's  a  watchful  eye 

That  looks  on  him  as  well  as  others, 
As  with  a  thankful,  happy  sigh, 

He  thinks  upon  the  Christian  Brothers. 

The  soldier  on  the  battlefield, 

With  fighting  squadrons  round  him  rushing, 
Although  his  spirit  will  not  yield, 

The  hot  tears  to  his  eyes  are  gushing. 
He  thinks  upon  the  peaceful  word, 

'Mid  scenes  at  which  our  nature  shudders, 
And  spares  his  conquered  foe  the  sword, 

Remembering  the  Christian  Brothers. 

The  exile  in  a  foreign  land, 

While  others  dwell  in  peaceful  gladness, 
Will  linger  long  upon  the  strand, 

And  gaze  across  the  sea  in  sadness. 
His  home  is  by  the  winding  Lee, 

Where  long  ago  the  best  of  mothers, 
When  death  o'ertook  her,  prayed  he'd  be 

A  credit  to  the  Christian  Brothers. 

John  FitzGerald. 
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THE  LABOURER. 

Stand  up — erect !    thou  hast  the  form, 
And  likeness  of  thy  God  ! — who  more  ? 

A  soul  as  dauntless  'mid  the  storm 

Of  daily  life — a  heart  as  warm 
And  pure,  as  breast  e'er  wore. 

What  then  ?      Thou  art  as  true  a  man 
As  moves  the  human  mass  among  ; 
As  much  a  part  of  the  great  plan 
That  with  creation's  dawn  began, 
As  any  of  the  throng. 

Who  is  thine  enemy  ?   the  high 

In  station,  or  in  wealth  the  chief  ? 
The  great,  who  coldly  pass  thee  by 
With  proud  step  and  averted  eye  ? 
Nay  !    nurse  not  such  belief. 

If  true  unto  thyself  thou  wast, 

What  were  the  proud  one's  scorn  to  thee  ? 
A  feather,  which  thou  might'st  cast 
Aside  as  idly  as  the  blast 

The  light  leaf  from  the  tree. 

No — uncurbed  passions,  low  desires, 

Absence  of  noble  self-respect — 
Death,  in  the  breast's  consuming  fires,  . 
To  that  high  nature  which  aspires 

For  ever,  till  thus  checked. 

These  are  thine  enemies — thy  worst ; 

They  chain  thee  to  thy  lowly  lot ; 
Thy  labour  and  thy  life  accursed. 
Oh,  stand  erect,  and  from  them  burst, 

And  longer  suffer  not! 
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Thou  art  thyself  thine  enemy  ! 

The  great ! — what  better  they  than  thou  ? 
As  theirs,  is  not  thy  will  as  free  ? 
Has  God  with  equal  favours  thee 

Neglected  to  endow  ? 

True  ;    wealth  thou  hast  not — 'tis  but  dust 
Nor  place — uncertain  as  the  wind  ! 

But  that  thou  hast,  which,  with  thy  crust 

And  water,  may  despise  the  lust 
Of  both — a  noble  mind  ! 

With  this,  and  passions  under  ban, 
True  faith,  and  holy  trust  in  God, 

Thou  art  the  peer  of  any  man. 

Look  up,  then  ;    that  thy  little  span 
Of  life  may  well  be  trod  ! 

W.  D.  Gallagher. 


IS   t> AURA   A11   A11   sCt CAS. 

(tliuMji    "oo    cuifi    ílí    Cofirru\c    11.    réAÍA   aji    An    fioirmc   x>o    jtinneAX)   pc 
CjtotruMtl  aji   cAtArh  ha  héitieAnn.) 

1f  t>A|\f\A  a\\  au  ^cteAf  An  f\eAcc  *oo  teAcc  tAp  cumn 
le'n   Le^At)   pé   ftAic  An   ujieAD   fom    6ibifi    firm, 
Caítia  nA  rnbeAnx  X)o  ftAT>  50  clAon  Áf\  gcuinj; 
Le'ji  ^e^^iAAt)  aitiac  Án  ^ceA^c  Af  Cirunn  tutt. 

1f  *oeACAir\  a  riieAf  50  f\Aio  1  gcéitl  -oo'n  ■oruiinj;, 
CeApAT)    via   n-Acc   x>o   tAX)A\\\r   -o'aou    triAC    gAilt, 
50    OjreACA'OAH  b]\eAt  v\a  upeAfi  An   SeAnlAy   tliog 
^un     ?ca\\ax)A]\  neAnx  5A11  ceAnx  Le  céite  a  ttoilt. 

Tjo  pcAnnAi>  An  \:av  An  peAcc  fo  1  nCijunn    gAomit, 
1f  'otiApstAp  peAfCA  peAtx  ^ac  Aon  pn  x>wb, 

tlO   gtACAfO   A    bpAf  £An   fCAX)   1f   CélT)    CAfl   CU11111 

1f  ^CALtAnj  tA\\  n-Aif  5A11  ccacc  50  tléA£  A[\íf. 
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Cé  tieAjtctiiAjt  An  CAn-fo  A|V  CtAnnAit)    gAe-oeAt  11A   gAill, 
1f  cé  fAttfiAf  a  fUAiT)  le  feat  1  bp'ftéArhAió  ptomti, 
•Oe  "oeAfcaifc  a  scAft  tit  gAttAit)  settled  An  f  umn, 
^eA^Ai'ó  'n-A  ffAfAib  VeAV&  *°é  >t1A  n*of. «?th. 

'AtAin  nA  £)feAf\c  'oo'd'  ceAt)  tf  T)éAncA  gufóe, 
CeAfctiig  W  leaf  Af  fA*o  1  néifmn  5aoií)H, 
1f  teAfuig  ^a  gceAfC  ^An  ceAf  ^ac  n-Aon  -oé'ti  "01*111115, '" 
1f  Aifig  a  jAeAóc  'f  A  f^t  'oo'n  ctéif  1  501U. 

tlC  If   ACCA01,    1f   tA5   Í   An    UAIfte   AtlOlf  ! 
CtlfA    'f    CAtA1T)e    Af    CAltínít)    CUAfAfCAlt, 

t)0T)Ai5  fé  tiACAit)e  if  Aifd*óe  f  uAfiAó'  fin, 

1f    tUCU    OlfÓeAfC    feAgAIIDe    1    ^CAipít)    CtUAfACA. 

SéApRAt)   O  T)Oni1CA>Óx\. 


THE  DOG  OF  AUGHRIM. 

A.D.    169I. 


"  The  day  is  ours,  my  gallant  men  !  "  cried  brave,  but  vain 

St.  Ruth  ; 
"  We've  won  a  deathless  victory  for  Liberty  and  Truth  ; 
We'll  wrest  the  land  from  William's  grasp  though  we're  but 

one  to  three, 
We'll  make  his  crew  remember  long  the  Pass  of  Urrachree  ; 

That   though  with   myriad   cannon   they   poured   the   fierce 

attack, 
Still  with  valour  and  the  naked  sword  thrice  have  we  flung 

them  back. 
They're  beaten,  boys  !   they're  beaten  !   still   un sheath  your 

swords  again, 
And — on  them  like  an  avalanche  !  and  sweep  them  from  the 

plain. 
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Like  thunderbolt  upon  the  foe  the  Irish  column  sped, 
Athlone's  deep  stain  to  wash  away — St.  Ruth  is  at  their  head. 
On  !  onward  rolls  that  wave  of  death  ;  but,  God  !  what  means 

this  cry, 
St.  Ruth  the  brave  sits  on  his  charger  headless  'neath  the  sky. 

Oh  !  where's  the  gallant  Sarsfield  now,  is  victory  defeat  ? 
O,  God  !  in  mercy,  strike  us  dead  ;   'twere  better  than  retreat. 
Oh!  wrhere  is  Limerick's  hero  brave  ?  the  chief! ess  soldiers 

cry, 
And  scorning  flight  they  wait  the  dawn  to  give  them  light 

to  die. 

No  quarter  !  was  the  slogan  of  the  Williamites  that  day — 
And  graveless  lay  the  murdered  brave  to  dogs  and  thieves 

a  prey ; 
But  even  dogs  more  sacred  held  the  dying  and  the  slain, 
Than  Ginckle  and  his  hireling  hordes  on  Aughrim's  bloody 

plain. 

When  Saxon  fiends  the  scene  of  death  and  robbery  had  fled 
An  Irish  wolf-dog  sought  his  lord  'mid  heaps  of  pilfered  dead, 
And  strove  with  more  than  human  love  to  rob  death  of  its 

prize, 
Then  moaned  a  dirge  above  his  breast  and  kissed    his  lips 

and  eyes. 

The  summer  sun  shone  fiercely  down  upon  the  corpse-strewn 

plain, 
Where  bird  and  beast  of  air  and  field  devoured  the    naked 

slain  ; 
Yet   faithful   still   that   wolf-dog  stood   'mid   savage  growls 

and  groans, 
To  guard  alike  from  man  and  beast  his  well-loved    master's 

bones. 

When  Autumn  pencilled  summer's  bloom  in  tints  of  gold  and 

red, 
And  Winter  over  hill  and  dale  a  ghostly  mantle  spread, 
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The  weird  winds  wailed  across  the  moor  and  moaned  adown 

the  dell- 
Yet  guarded  well  that  noble  dog  his  master  where  he  fell. 

Spring  timidly  was  glancing  down  upon  the   spreading  plain, 
Where  seven  months  death's  sentinel  the  faithful  dog  had 

lain, 
When  carelessly  across  the  moor  an  English  soldier  trod 
And  halted  near  the  only  bones  remaining  on  the  sod. 

Up  sprang  the  faithful  wolf-dog,  he  knew  a  foe  was  near, 
And  feared  that  foe  would  desecrate  the  bones  he  loved  so 

dear  ; 
Fierce  and  defiant  there  he  stood,  the  soldier,  seized    with 

dread, 
Took  aim,  and  fired — the  noble  dog  fell  on  his  master— dead. 


THE  BLACKSMITH  OF  LIMERICK. 

A.D.    169I. 

He  grasped  his  ponderous  hammer  ;    he  could  not  stand  it 

more, 
To  hear  the  bombshells  bursting  and  the  thundering  battle's 

roar. 
He  said  :    "  The  breach  they're  mounting,  the  Dutchman's 

murdering  crew — 
I'll  try  my  hammer  on  their  heads  and  see  what  that  can  do  !" 

"  Now,  swarthy  Ned  and  Moran,  make  up  that  iron  well ; 
Tis  Sarsneld's  horse  that  wants  the  shoes,  so  mind  not  shot 

or  shell." 
'Ah,  sure,"  cried  both,  u  the  horse  can  wait— for  Sarsfield's 

on  the  wall, 
And  where  you  go  we'll  follow,  with  you  to  stand  or  fall  I" 
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The   blacksmith   raised   his   hammer,    and   rushed   into   the 

street, 
His  'prentice  boys  behind  him,  the  ruthless  foe  to  meet — 
High  on  the  breach  of  Limerick,  with  dauntless  hearts  they 

stood, 
Where  the  bombshells  burst  and  shot  fell  thick,  and  redly  ran 

the  blood. 

"Now  look  you, brown-haired  Moran,  and  mark  you, swarthy 

Ned  ; 
This  day  we'll  prove  the  thickness  of  many  a  Dutchman's 

head  ! 
Hurrah  !  upon  their  bloody  path  they're  mounting  gallantly ; 
And  now  the  first  that  tops  the  breach,  leave  him  to  this 

and  me!" 

The  first  that  gained  the  rampart,  he  was  a  captain  brave  ! 
A.  captain  of  the  Grenadiers,  with  blood-stained  dirk  and 

glaive  ; 
He  pointed  and  he  parried,  but  it  was  all  in  vain, 
For  fast  through  skull  and  helmet  the  hammer  found  his 

brain  ! 

The  next  that  topped  the  rampart,  he  was  a  colonel  bold, 
Bright  through  the  murk  of  battle  his  helmet  flashed  with  gold. 
"  Gold  is  no  match  for  iron  !  "  the  doughty  blacksmith  said, 
As  with  that  ponderous  hammer  he  cracked  his  foeman's 
head  i 

"  Hurrah  for  gallant  Limerick  ! "  black  Ned  and  Moran  cried, 
As  on  the  Dutchmen's  leaden  heads  their  hammers  well  they 

plied  ; 
A  bombshell  burst  between  them — one  fell  without  a  groan, 
One   leaped   into   the  lurid   air,   and   down  the  breach  was 

thrown  1 
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'Brave  smith!  brave  smith !  "  cried  Sarsfield,  "  beware  the 
treacherous  mine — • 

Brave  smith  !  brave  smith  !  fall  backward,  or  surely  death 
is  thine  ;  " 

The  smith  sprang  up  the  rampart,  and  leaped  the  blood- 
stained wall, 

As  high  into  the  shuddering  air  went  foeman,  breach,  and 
all! 

Up  like  a  red  volcano  they  thundered  wild  and  high, 

Spear,  gun,  and  shattered  standard,  and  foemen  through  the 
sky; 

And  dark  and  bloody  was  the  shower  that  round  the  black- 
smith fell — 

He  thought  upon  his  'prentice  boys,  they  were  avenged  well  ! 

On  foemen  and  defenders  a  silence  gathered  down, 
'Twas  broken  by  a  triumph  shout  that  shook  the  ancient  town  ; 
As  out  its  heroes  sallied,  and  bravely  charged  and  slew, 
And  taught  King  William  and  his  men  what  Irish  hearts 
can  do  ! 

Down  rushed  the  swarthy  blacksmith  unto  the  river  side, 
He  hammered  on  the  foes'  pontoon,  to  sink  it  in  the  tide  ; 
The  timber  it  was  tough  and  strong,  it  took  no  crack  or 

strain — 
"  tTIo  D|\ón,  'twont  break,"  the  blacksmith  roared,  "  I'll  try 

their  heads  again  !  " 

The  blacksmith  sought  his  smithy,  and  blew  his  bellows  strong ; 
He  shod  the  steed  of  Sarsfield,  but  o'er  it  sang  no  song ; 
"Ocón  !  my  boys  are  dead/'  he  cried  ;   "  their  loss  I'll  long 

deplore, 
But  comfort's  in  my  heart — their  graves  are  red  with  foreign 

gore  !  " 

Robert  Dwyer  Joyce. 


1 10  péite  pool  a. 


riw\c  v\n  cseAnmiiV)(\ 

OjAíogAC  : 
*\m-oif\  féini  T)á']\  b'Ainm    éij\e  A5  ceAót  im'   £aoja  AF  mAjv 

(wigeAóu  ; 
A  púil  jAeAn'Mfi  §tAj\  a  cut  C|\oni  c&\\  a  com  feAn^  ^eAt  'f 

a  niAlAi'óe, 
T)'á    niAOi'óeAtfi    50    f\Aib    a^;    cigeAóc    'tiA   ^Ajt    te    T>íogfiAif, 

IVIac  An   CeAnnin-óe. 

A  beot  bA  bmn,  a  ^íója  bA  caoiíi,  if  f\ó-feAftc  Imti  An  CAilín, 
Céile    t3|UAin    ^oÁ'fv   géitt  An    pAnn,   tno   Léif-Cj\eAc  TMAn,   4 

nA1CÍ*0 

£é  fúifue  JaIX  T)Á  bftigA'ó  50  ceAnn  ino  cínlfionn  ufeAn^ 

•do  ftATO  finn  ; 
11í't   pAoifeAtfi   feAt   te   ageAóc   'nA   ^aji   50    bpitLpit)    Wac 

An  CeAnntn-óe. 

11a    céAT>CA    cÁ    1    bpém   *oe  $t\Á*o   te    séifA-feAjAc    fÁnri    t)Á 

cneAf-ctí, 
ClAtinA  F1Sce>  ™^ca    tTlíleA-ó,  T)jAA5Ain  píocT>A  if  5Aif  ci-oig  ; 
UÁ   ^núif   'r\A   ^nAoi,    ní    niúfctAnn    fí,    cé   T)ubAc   pé   fcíof 

An   CAiUn, 
flí't  pAoifeAtti    fe^t  te    cigeAóc   'nA   ^a^    50   bpUp^    ITIac 

Ati  CeAnnim*)e. 

A  |\Ái-óce  péin  if  cfÁnJce  An   fcéAt,   mo  lÁm-Cf\eAc  JéA^  a 

nAICÍT) 

A  beic  5Ati   ceot  aj;  caoi   nA  nt)eofi  'f  a  btii"óeAn,  £An  50, 

bA  triAic  ^níorh, 
^aíi   ctéi^,   ^An    (jjat),   1   bpém   50   mó|\  'nA   niA|\priA  pó   ^ac 

rnA*OAi-oe. 
'S  50  mbéfó  p   'ha  fpjieAf  ^An  ttnge  te  peAj\  50  bpttptí 

tTUc  An   CoAnnuiTVN 
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Ax)ut)Ai|\c    Af\if    An     buift-beAn     riiíontA,    ó    cúfin<vó     lúgce 

óteAóc  í, 
Conn  if  A|\c  bA  Lonnj\Ac    fieAec,  ip   b'f ogtAó  ^Iac  a  n^leAC- 

ni*óeAóc, 
CflíorritAn    r:|\éAn,    tA^    rtnnn    tx^    ^éill,    if   lAoigeAó    mAC 

Céin  An  peAf  5t^o1>oe 
50   tnbei*ó   fí    'ha   fpjteAf   ^&n    Unge   te   peAjx   50    bpitt-pn!) 

ÍTIac  aví   CeAnntn>óe. 

T)o  beij\  fúit  ó  *óeAf  ^ac  tó  pé  feAó  Afi  tjvÁig  nA  tnbAf\c  ^n 

CAHÍn, 
1f  f  nit  t)eAf  f  01^  50  T>tút  tAfV  mtii|\,  mo  curhA  Anoif  a  tiAicí*o. 
A  fútA  fiA|\  A5  fúit  te  T)ia  CAt\  conncAib  piAjVA  5Aimrhe, 
'S  50  mbei'ó  fí  'nA  fp^eAf  ^An  ttnge  te  j?eAn  50   bpiltpi'ó 

ITIac  An  CeAnntn'óe. 

A  b|\Áit^e  b|\eACA  cáit>  úaja  teAjv,  nA  uÁmce  feAfic  An  cAitín  ; 
tlí't  -pteA'ó  te  -pAgÁit,  ní'l  ^eAn  nÁ  s^Át)  A5  neAó  t>á  cÁijvoib 

ATnntngim  ; 
A  snuA-ónA  ptiiíc,   ^An   fUAn   ^An   futx,   pé  gfWAim   if  T>ub 

a  n-AibíT)  : 
tlí't  pAoifeAtti   feAt  te   ageAóc  'nA  ^An  50   bpittp-ó   1T1ac 

An  CeAnntn-óe. 

A"otibAnc  téi  iAf  ^ctof  a  fcéit  a  fún  ^tin  éA^  aja  cteAcc  fí 
ÓuAf  'fAn    SpÁmn   50   bpuAi|\  fé  bÁf  'f  nÁ|\  cjuiAg  te  cáó 

A   HA1CÍT)  : 

1a|a  ^ctof  mo  gotA    1    bpo^tif    t)i    cofijuiig    a    qwt  'f    "oo 

fCfieAT)    fí, 

lf   T),éAttng   a   tiAnAm    t^Aon    p^eAb   Aipci  ;     tno   téAn-fA   ah 
beAn  50  tA^-bjAÍogAc. 
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THE     GAELIC    TONGUE. 

It  is  fading — it  is  fading— like  the  leaves  upon  the  trees! 
It  is  dying— dying — dying — like  the  wailing  ocean  breeze  ! 
It  is  swiftly  disappearing,  as  the  footprints  on  the  shore, 
Where  the  Barrow,  and  the  Erne,  and  Loch  Swilly's  waters 

pour, 
Where  the  parting  sunbeam  kisses  Loch  Corrib  in  the  west, 
And  the  ocean,  like  a  mother,  clasps  the    Shannon  to  her 

breast ! 
The  language  of  old  Erin,  of  her  history  and  name, 
Of  her  monarchs  and  her  heroes,  of  her  glory  and  her  fame  ! 
The  sacred  shrine  where  rested,  through  sunshine  and  through 

gloom, 
The  spirit  of  her  martyrs — as  their  bodies  in  the  tomb  ! 
The    time-wrought    shell    where    murmured,    'mid    centuries 

of  wrong, 
The  secret  voice  of  Freedom,  in  annal  and  in  song  ! 
It  is  surely,  surely,  sinking  into  silent  death  at  last — - 
To  live  but  'mid  the  memories  and  relics  of  the  Past. 

The  olden  tongue  is  sinking,  like  a  patriarch,  to  rest — 
Whose  youth  beheld  the  Tyrian  on  our  Irish  coasts  a  guest ; 
Ere  the  Saxon,  or  the  Roman — ere  the  Norman  or  the  Dane — 
Had  first  set  foot  in  Britain  or  the  Visigoth  in  Spain. 
Its  manhood  saw  the  Druid-rites  by  forest  tree  and  rock, 
And  the  savage  tribes  of  Britain  round  the  shrines  of  Zerne- 

brock  ; 
And  for  centuries  it  witnessed  all  the  glories  of  the  Gael — 
When  our  Celtic  sires  sang  war-songs  round  the  sacred  fires 

of  Béil  ! 
The  tongues  that  saw  its  infancy  are  ranked  among  the  dead, 
And  from  their  relics  have  been  shaped  those  spoken  ;     their 

stead, 
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The  glories  of  old  Erin,  with  her  liberty,  have  gone — • 

Yet  their  halo  lingered  round  her  while  her  ancient  tongue 

lived  on. 
Yea  !  'mid  the  desert  of  her  woe — a  monument  more  vast 
Than  all  her  pillar- towers  it  stood,  that  old  tongue  of  the  Past ! 

And  now  'tis  sadly  shrinking  from  the  race  that  gave  it  birth, 
Like  the  ebbing  tide  from  shore,  or  the  spring-time  from  the 

earth  ; 
From  the  island  dimly  fading,  like  a  circle  o'er  the  wave — 
Receding  as  its  people  lisp  the  language  of  the  slave  ; 
And  with  it,  too,  seem  fading — as  sunset  into  night — 
All  the  scattered  rays  of  glory  that  lingered  in  its  light ! 
For,  ah  !  though  long,  with  filial  love,  it  clung  to  motherland, 
And  Irishmen  were  Irish  still,  in  tongue,  and  heart,  and  hand- 
Yet,  before  its  Saxon  rival,  proscribed  it  soon  became, 
And  Irishmen  are  Irish  now  in  nothing  but  in   name, 
The  Saxon  chain  our  rights  and  tongue  alike  doth  hold  in 

thrall- 
Save  where  amid  the  Conacht  wilds  or  hills  of  Donegal, 
Or  by  the  shores  of  Munster,  like  the  tameless  ocean  blast — ■ 
The  olden  language  lingers  yet — an  echo  from  the  Past ! 

Through  cold  neglect  'tis  dying,  as  though  stranger  to  our  shore; 
No  Tara's  halls  shall  vibrate  to    its  tones  for  evermore  ; 
No   Laurence  fire  the   Gaelic  clans  round  leaguered   Baile 

Atha  Cliath, 
No  Shannon  waft  from  Limerick's  towers  their  war-songs 

to  the  sea. 
Ah,  the  pleasant  tongue,  whose  accents  were  as  music  to  the  ear ! 
Ah,  the  magic  tongue,  that  round  us  wove  a  spell  so  soft 

and  dear  ! 
Oh,  the  glorious  tongue,  whose  murmur  could  each  Gaelic 

heart  enthral ! 
Oh,  the  rushing  tongue,  that  sounded  like  the  swollen  torrents' 

fall ! 
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The  tongue  thai  in  the  Senate  was  as  lightning  flashing  bright; 
Whose  echo  in  the  battle  was  like  thunder  in  its  might; 
The    tongue   that    once   in   chieftain's   hall  swelled   loud   the 

minstrel's  lay — 
hike  chief,  like  clansman,  and  like  bard,  is  silent  there  to-day — ■ 
The   tongue   whose  password   scared   the   foe   at  Cong  and 

Mullachmast, 
Like   those  who  perished  bravely  there,  is  numbered  with 

the  Past. 

The  Gaelic  tongue  is  fading,  and  we  stand  coldly  by — 
Without  a  pang  to  thrill  the  heart, .  a  tear  to  wet  the  eye  ; 
Without  one  pulse  for  freedom  stirred,  one  effort  made  to 

save 
The  tongue  our  fathers  spoke — we  lisp  the  language    of  the 

slave  ! 
Oh,  Eire  !  vain  your  efforts — vain  your  prayers  for  freedom's 

crown, 
While  you  crave  it  in  the  language  of  the  foe  who  clove  it 

down. 
Know  you  not  that  tyrants  ever,  with  an  art  from  darkness 

sprung, 
Make  the  people  whom  they  conquer  slaves  alike  in  soul 

and  tongue \ 
The  Russian  Czar  ne'er  stood  secure  o'er  Poland's  shattered 

frame 
Until  he  trampled  from  her  breast  the  tongue  that  bore  her 

name. 
Oh,  Irishmen,  be  Irish  !  and  rally  for  the  tongue 
Which,  like  ivy  to  a  ruin,  to  the  dear  old  land  has  clung — 
Oh,  snatch  this  relic  from  the  wreck — the  only  and  the  last — 
The  sole  strong  link  that  binds  you  to  the  glories  of  the  Past, 

Rev.  Michael  Mullin. 
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CAOCH    O'LEARY. 

One  winter's  day,  long,  long  ago, 

When  I  was  a  little  fellow, 
A  piper  wandered  to  our  door, 

Grey-headed,  blind,  and  yellow — ■ 
And,  oh  !  how  glad  was  my  young  heart, 

Though  earth  and  sky  looked  dreary — ■ 
To  see  the  stranger  and  his  dog — 

Poor  "  Pinch"  and  Caoch  O'Leary. 

And  when  he  stowed  away  his  "  bag," 

Cross-barred  with  green  and  yellow, 
I  thought  and  said,  "  in  Ireland's  ground, 

There's  not  so  fine  a  fellow." 
And  Finian  Burke  and  Sean  Magee, 

And  Eily,  Kate,  and  Mary, 
Rushed  in  with  panting  haste  to  "  see," 

And  "  welcome  "  Caoch  O'Leary. 

Oh  !  God  be  with  those  happy  times, 

Oh  !  God  be  with  my  childhood, 
When  I,  bare-headed,  roamed  all  day 

Bird-nesting  in  the  wild-wood — • 
I'll  not  forget  those  sunny  hours, 

However  years  may  vary  ; 
I'll  not  forget  my  early  friends,, 

Nor  honest  Caoch  O'Leary. 

Poor  Caoch  and  "  Pinch  "  slept  well  that  night, 

And  in  the  morning  early, 
He  called  me  up  to  hear  him  play 

'■!  The  wind  that  shakes  the  barley  ;  " 
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And  then  he  stroked  my  flaxen  hair, 
And  cried — God  mark  my  "  deary,' ' 

And  how  I  wept  when  he  said  "  farewell, 
And  think  of  Caoch  O'Leary." 

And  seasons  came  and  went,  and  still 

Old  Caoch  was  not  forgotten, 
Although  I  thought  him  "  dead  and  gone," 

And  in  the  cold  clay  rotten. 
And  often  when  I  walked  and  danced 

With  Eily,  Kate,  and  Mary, 
We  spoke  of  childhood's  rosy  hours, 

And  prayed  for  Caoch  O'Leary. 

Well — twenty  summers  had  gone  past, 

And  June's  red  sun  was  sinking, 
When  I,  a  man,  sat  by  my  door, 

Of  twenty  sad  things  thinking. 
A  little  dog  came  up  the  way, 

His  gait  was  slow  and  weary, 
And  at  his  tail  a  lame  man  limped — 

'Twas  "  Pinch  "  and  Caoch  O'Leary  ! 

Old  Caoch  !  but  ah  !  how  woe-begone  ! 

His  form  is  bowed  and  bending, 
His  fleshless  hands  are  stiff  and  wan, 

Ay— time  is  even  blending 
The  colours  on  his  threadbare   "  bag  " — 

And  "  Pinch  "  is  twice  as  hairy 
And  "  thinspare  "  as  when  first  I  saw 

Himself  and  Caoch  O'Leary. 

"  God's  blessing  here  !  "  the  wanderer  cried, 
"  Far,  far,  be  hell's  black  viper  ; 

Does  anybody  hereabouts 

Remember  Caoch  the  Piper  ?  " 
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With  swelling  heart  I  grasped  his  hand  ; 

The  old  man  murmured  ''Deary! 
Are  you  the  silky-headed  child 

That  loved  poor  Caoch  O'Leary  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  I  said — the  wanderer  wept 

As  if  his  heart  was  breaking — 
"  And  where,  a  mhic  mo  chroidhe,"  he  sobbed, 

"  Is  all  the  merry-making 
I  found  here  twenty  years  ago  ?  " 

"  My  tale,"  I  sighed,  "  might  weary, 
Enough  to  say — there's  none  but  me 

To  welcome  Caoch  O'Leary." 

"Vo,  Vo,  Vo,  Vo!"  the  old  man  cried, 

And  wrung  his  hands  in  sorrow, 
"  Pray  lead  me  in,  a  stor  mo  chroidhe, 

And  I'll  go  home  to-morrow. 
My  peace  is  made — I'll  calmly  leave 

This  world  so  cold  and  dreary, 
And  you  shall  keep  my  pipes  and  dog, 

And  pray  for  Caoch  O'Leary." 

With  "  Pinch  "  I  watched  his  bed  that  night, 

Next  day,  his  wish  was  granted  ; 
He  died — and  Father  James  was  brought, 

And  Requiem  Mass  was  chanted — 
The  neighbours  came — we  dug  his  grave, 

Near  Eily,  Kate,  and  Mary ; 
And  there  he  sleeps  his  last  sweet  sleep — 

God  rest  you  !  Caoch  O'Leary. 

John  Keegan. 


us  péite  voT)K\. 


T).ásoii   tn\r. 

C-Aifcigi'ó,  a  cIoca,  pé  C0151LC  1  ^coimeÁT)  cíuai'ú 

An  pe^tiAifve  v°La  'v  An  ycoltAif\e  T)Áfon  Uaú 

A  gAifce  níojv  b'folLur  1  50054*0  nÁ  1  gcAú  IÁ  5UAIT), 

Acc  45   CfieAóAt)   'f  45   cj\oóAt)   'f  45  cofCAif\c  nA  mboócÁn 

T)o    b'ftdiffins   a   cofCAf   1   fotAf-o^ug   ceAnn-Ájvo    t>niAin, 
t)A  "OAingeAn  a  t>ofVAf  'f  a  T)oiceAlL  ifcig  pé'n  iAt)At), 
1  nGACAj\lA  fofAig  1  n-ofCAit  it)if\  t)Á  ftiAb 
gu|\  ce^n^Ait  fé  An  sojaca  tio'n  pobut  t>á  scufi  pé  jAiA§Ait. 

xX  geACA  níofi  pofCAit  te  íiofn^rú  ha  nt)onÁn  nxHAn, 

11ío|A   pj\eA5Aif\  a   nsotAifc   'f   x>Á   gcoLAmn    níof\   pjieAfCAit 

biAt)  ; 
*OÁ  nseAj^pAitnf  bftofnA  no  fcotb  no  fcotÁn  piAfi 
T)o  bAmpeAt)  fé  ffvotAnnA  potA  Af  a  f  UnneÁm  fiAfi. 

TleAcCA  An  CfAogAit  *oo  féAb  50  pof\-gnÁCAó, 

ITlxVOfVAt)  CfiAOfAó  cao-oac  rnío-nÁif\eAó, 

CAstAir  T)é  ^An  cfAoóAt)  x>Á  fíojVóÁbtAt) 

1f  ^lAiceAf  nA  TlAorh  aji  SéAmuf  'íia  *óeA|\5-pÁfAó. 

gé^  rfióf  a  f\AcctriAf  feAt  'fAn  cfAogAL  fo  beo, 
t)A  ófiuAit)  a  bf\eAc  aja  tAgAib  bíot)  ^An  c^eoifA 
1f  buAn  An  c-acc  t>o  ceApA^  fíof  pét)'  córhAij\, 
Puacu  if  ca]A€  if  ceAf  if  ceínce  1*0*  -óógAt). 

tTlo  fAitm-fe  a\\  foTíAjA  gAn  "oocnu  ^An   TnombÁit)  1*0'  'óiait)  ; 
Aft  teACAib  ^ot)'  tofCAt)  Ag  Cociuuf  A5  fíoft-j?A§ÁiL  piAn  ; 

^AC   niAT)f\A   pOtA    Ó    COf\CAlg   £0    t>A1ie    AÚA   CtlAC 

50  LeAnAiT)  50  nob^nn  t>o  tof^-fA,  a  cuif\p,  pé  ófUAit). 

A  5  feo  An  c-Ájuif  'íu  bpmt  T)Ápon  péleACAib  fínce, 
Cjtút)  T)f>  (;ui|\  uAince  te  pÁn  if  *oo  c|\eAé  tu  trrílxe 
A^uf  'o'fÁs  11A  mnÁ  if  a  nsÁfAlAig  A5  CAifceAt  uío|\ca  : 
^ui-Oim  fÁi*6ce  50  b|\Ác  cú  if  cú  ix>'   Iojxax)  1  t>ceíncib  ! 
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111  o   ihkm|\,   mo   óf\edé  iu\|\  cacca*ó  1111  Ice  it/   fóf\u, 
lr   SeÁn,   -00  riiAc,   'ru  fPfeAr  "00*0'   conrmeAcc  Leo  ; 
111aj\  Uiac  $ac  rcAin  if  cleAf  *oÁn  cionnrcAip  pór 
beit)   cotiaij\c  ctAtn   te  nAij\e  'dot)'   rcfiAoiteAT)   teo. 

CuiOfieAc  "OAmseAn   An  j\acac'   An  Ancúmre 
Le  jxoigin-gAT)  5^0  ó  Oaca^Ia,  a  caIaiíi  t)útcAif, 
SAi$eAX)i:A|\  eAT)Af\tA  An  c-AifnieAnlAc  1  meAfc  nA  nt)eAniAn. 
An  Decree  rm  ipe&yr&  'c&  aj\  c'AnAm,  a  n'iA*onúit)  aííca. 

CÍOT)    50    ]AAt3A1f    mi1fCA|\AC   10niAj\CAC    fAntlCAÓ   jMAtfl 

t)iot)  T)o  circe  A5  cimij\e  ^Ann  it>'  *óiait), 

T)o  colAnn  A5  CfMinfuo  t>a  piocA*ó  50  hAmpiAc  THAti, 

1r  c'AnAm  A5  pmcAt)  'fAn  gcoine  $An  ctmncAr  bUA-óAti. 

t>ttU1§,    A   teAC,   A   T^AIT)    'f   a   *ó|\Annt)Al   cnón, 
A  full  a  plAic  a  teAn^A  a  colt  miD  mójv, 
5-ac  line  5AÓ  Ale  50  pfAp  *oo'n  cAm-fUgceoitt, 
tT)A|\  full  nÁ  CAfjTA  ca|\  n-Aif  n<S  a  fAtfiAil  50  x)eo. 

se^ii  cIauac  tiiAcT)orhtu\iU. 


FONTENOY. 

A.D.    I745. 


Thrice  at  the  huts  of  Fontenoy  the  English  column  failed, 
And  twice  the  lines  of  St.  Antoine  the  Dutch  in  vain  assailed  ; 
For  town  and  slope  were  rilled  with  fort  and  flanking  battery, 
And  well  they  swept  the  English  ranks  and  Dutch  auxiliary. 
As  vainly  through  De  Barri's  woods  the  British  soldiers  burst, 
The  French  artillery  drove  them  back  diminished  and  dispersed. 
The  bloody  Duke  of  Cumberland  beheld  with  anxious  eye 
And  ordered  up  his  last  reserve,  his  latest  chance  to  try. 
On  Fontenoy,  on  Fontenoy,  how  fast  his  generals  ride  ! 
And  mustering  come  his  chosen  troops,  like  clouds  at  eventide. 
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Six  thousand  English  veterans  in  stately  column  tread, 
Their  cannon  blaze  in  front  and  flank,  Lord  Hay  is  at  their 

head  ; 
Steady  they  step  adown  the  slope — steady  they  climb  the 

hill— 
Steady  they  load — steady  they  fire,  moving  right  onward 

still 
Betwixt  the  wood  and  Fontenoy,  as  through  a  furnace  blast, 
Through  rampart,  trench,  and  palisade,  and  bullets  showering 

fast ; 
And  on  the  open  plain  above  they  rose,  and  kept  their  course 
With  steady  fire  and  grim  resolve,  that  mocked  at  hostile  force ; 
Past   Fontenoy,   past   Fontenoy,   while   thinner   grow  their 

ranks, 
They  break,   as  broke   the  Zuyder  Zee  through  Holland's 

ocean  banks. 

More  idly  than  the  summer  flies  French  tirailleurs  rush  round  ; 
As  stubble  to  the  lava  tide,  fresh  squadrons  strew  the  ground  ; 
Bombshell   and   grape   and   round  shot  tore,   still  on  they 

marched  and  fired — • 
Fast  from  each  volley  grenadier  and  voltigeur  retired. 
"  Push  on,  my  household  cavalry,"  King  Louis  madly  cried  ; 
To  death  they  rush,  but  rude  their  shock — not  unavenged 

they  died. 
On  through  the  camp  the  column  trod — King  Louis  turns 

his  rein, 
"  Not  yet,  my  liege,"   Saxe  interposed,   "  the  Irish  troops 

remain  ;  " 
And  Fontenoy,  famed  Fontenoy,  had  been  a  Waterloo 
Were  not  these  exiles  ready  then,  fresh,  vehement,  and  true. 

"  Lord  Clare,"  he  says,  "  you  have  your  wish — there  are  your 

Saxon  foes  ;  " 
The  master  almost  smiles  to  see  how  furiously  he  goes  ! 
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How  fierce  the  look  these  exiles  wear,  who're  wont  to  be 

so  gay  ! 
The  treasured  wrongs  of  fifty  years  are  in  their  hearts  to-day — 
The  treaty  broken  ere  the  ink  wherewith  'twas  writ  could 

dry, 
Their  plundered  homes,  their  ruined  shrines,  their  women's 

parting  cry, 
Their  priesthood   hunted   down  like  wolves,   their   country 

overthrown — 
Each  looks  as  if  revenge  for  all  is  staked  on  him  alone. 
On  Fontenoy,  on  Fontenoy,  nor  ever  yet  elsewhere, 
Rushed  on  to  fight  a  nobler  band  than  these  proud  exiles  were. 

O'Brien's  voice  is  hoarse  with  joy,  as,  halting,  he  commandsr 
"  Fix  bayonets — charge."     Like  mountain  storms  rush  on 

these  fiery  bands  ! 
Thin  is  the  English  column  now,  and  faint  their  volleys  grow, 
Yet,  mustering  all  the  strength  they  have,   they  make  a 

gallant  show. 
They  dress  their  ranks  upon  the  hill  to  face  that  battle  wind— 
Their  bayonets   the  breakers'    foam ;    like  rocks,   the  men 

behind  ! 
One  volley  crashes  from  their  line,  when,  through  the  surging 

smoke, 
With  empty  guns  clutched   in  their  hands,   the    headlong 

Irish  broke. 
On  Fontenoy,  on  Fontenoy,  hark  to  that  fierce  huzzah  ! 
"  Revenge  !  remember  Limerick  !  dash  down  the  Sasanach." 

Like  lions  leaping  at  a  fold  when  mad  with  hunger's  pang, 
Right  up  against  the  English  line  the  Irish  exiles  sprang. 
Bright  was  their  steel,  'tis  bloody  now,  their  guns  are  filled 

with  gore  ; 
Through  shattered   ranks,  and  severed  files,   and   trampled 

flags  they  tore. 
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The  English  strove  with  desperate  strength,  paused,  rallied, 

staggered,  fled — 
The  green  hill-side  is  matted  close  with  dying  and  with  dead. 
Across  the  plain,  and  far  away  passed  on  that  hideous  wrack, 
While  cavalier  and  fantassin  dash  in  upon  their  track. 
On  Fontenoy,  on  Fontenoy,  like  eagles  in  the  sun, 
With   bloody  plumes   the   Irish  stand — the  field   is  fought 

and  won  ! 

Thomas  Davis. 


áitieAtfi  eAcutiA  An  saIahi. 

(Aft  rnbeit  i  n'  oÚAfi  tin^e  lÁirrie  x>6.     a.d.  1745.) 

Ai|\e^ni  eAccjtA  An  gAtAifi  'n-Aj\  UngeAp  50  u-fvéiú, 

1f  cAy  a  t>\\eACAX)  'f  if  *oe&CAi\\  T>om  fcjnoftAt)  nÁ  léigeArh, 

"O'éif  j\Áite  An  CA|\jiAig  *oo  cAiteAtn  \m    ttnge  50  téifi 

' S  mo  tÁtfi  tmAf  A-^Am  'om  ceAt^At)  tfiotn  te  pern. 

tÁifi  tiA  Vj-peACAnnA  -$Iaca*ó  'f  x>o  tMox)  aja  céAóc, 
ÍÁrii  "oo  tAf^Am^  ceAf\c  feAnctnr  1nfe   ^AeveAl 
Ldtii  $ac  eAccfiA  'f  Aifce  t>o  fCjUOftAt)  aj\  An  tipémn, 
'S  at\  tÁrh  nÁf\  óAitteAt)  50  f\AóAT)  T>o'n  cilt,  a  "Óé. 

JZá  a  tÁn  t>á  óAnA'ó  5U|\  ceAl^  ó  rhnAoi  'óem  ó, 
1f  uÁim-fe  ceAíiA  t>á  ifiAiceAtfi  tn   ó  finn  tno  ctéi5  ; 
TVlÁ'f  tnnÁ  T)o  rhAi|vt)  no  rhAj\€f\ui5  T>Aome  'n   cr-AogAit 
tll  nÁf\  T>om  eAT>Aj\tA  feAfArh  nó  f uit>e  tem,  c^eim. 

11ío|\  fS^  y\  Actfunnn  im'   OaLIaU")  im'  cjtoróe  nÁ  im'  Aeift, 

If  'o'fr-ás  fl  m'eA^iiA  bAU>  if  m'mcteAóc  jm011» 

Q't&S  P   lA^in^ce  teAcúA  mé  cuiOeAfAó  clé, 

A(';c  zá  An  Tlí  neAjAuniA|A  X)0  cAfpAn*)  At\íp  1110  géA^. 
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X')Á  t]\\  leant)  X)o  fc^eA-opAT)  pém'  finest)  1  5Cf\é, 

'S  tío  mÁitftín  *oeAj\DCA  An  eAtuA  fom  Tíligim  5«|\  o'éAóc; 

1lí  AijWhím  eAT>A\\t&  An   OAnAtcfA  ój\  fíot|\uig  mé, 

'S  "oo  tieAt)  mtiÁ  fi*oe  if  plAtA  if  cajaait)  'om  óAomeAt)  ip  ei^p. 

1Tlo  óf\ÁiT)ceAcc  tAijMf  fin,  m'AnAcjVA  coi'óce  An  fcéAl, 
An  bÁf  A5  da^ai^c  j;a*-  A5A  nÁ  jugneAp  l&e, 
11Á  cÁijvoe  ceApúA  ó  tíiAiTnn  50  noit)ce  rni'  téAp, 
TlÁ  An  Áic  a  -[\acat)  nÁ"  peAT>A|V  ca"  ft/ige  f  An  Cf  AogAt. 

1Tlo  cnÁttiA  'f  mo  óAtAinn  T>o'r\  uaíaiíi  oa  T)tige  a  scuji  pé 
50  f  cÁmce  f  cajaca  te  CAijAoe  An  cf  Aoigit  50  téif\ ; 
Acu  Ái|\eAtfi  fAite  T)Á  n-A^A^um  cfuntiie  \  *oAéil, 
Am  aw  c-AnAtn,  ní  xeAX)A\\  AjAíf  cá  >océi>óeAnn. 

CÁifvoe  CAtriAtt  ó  ceA^tug  t>om  tlí  nA  HAorh 

'S  if  cÁijATíe  ^eAfv^A  5An  AríiA|AAf  mnipm  é, 

CÁi|\*oe  rrieAfAim  a  óAiteAtíi  te  hmcmn  T)é 

50  cfÁioteAó  cneAftA  'o'fiéifx  AiteAncA  CjAíofC  'f  A  ctéijA ; 

A  pÁif  t)o  tAt)Ai|\c  -pé  n^oeAjiA  'p  A  gníom  t)0  téigeAm, 

CÁp  A  ceAn^AH  A  iriAftAt)  'f  A  mítxe  c^éAcc, 

Jn^  pÁ^At)  mAf\o  ^An  An  Am  ÍTIac  T>ítif  t)é 

A^  Á|\T)-c|\oir  §Aif\t)  s&n  pAic  tun  a  caoio,  mo  téAn  ! 

A  Sf^f^S  neAficitiAi^,  nÁ  Iia^ai^v  'fAn  TnogAt  fom  mé, 
11Á  PA5  5AÓ  CAfcnifne  tAi^if  tmoc  mi'   úao£>, 
'S,  cé  cá  50  nTíeAóAit)  mo  peACAi'úe  caja  mnfmc  fcéit, 
beAT)  ft  An  acc  ^AijAm  aja  caoai|\  An  Cfrifi  50  u^éAn. 

A  A^>o-£tAicí  a  AtAif\,  a  "ÓeAg-n'nc,  'f  a  cAom-Spf\i>o  1lAémi, 

Ó'f  CÁt  5AC   'íTIAlteAf  1    DptA1C1f  1f  UflÍT)   An   fAOgAt, 

A|\  táfi  itn'  teAbAiX),  im'  feAfAm  nó  ftn^e  mo  gnéiiti, 
"óun  n$fiÁ?   50  opAnAiT)  im'  AnAtn,  mi'  c^oitte,  'f  mi'  oéAt. 

seAn  ha  mtmCA^A  via  UAitfneAC. 
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DAWN  ON  THE  IRISH  COAST. 

U'-cMiAm  ó'ti  T)1aI)ac!  but  there  it  is — 

The  dawn  on  the  hills  of  Ireland  i 
God's  angels  lifting  the  night's  black  veil 

From  the  fair,  sweet  face  of  my  sireland  ! 
O,  Ireland  !  isn't  it  grand  you  look — 

Like  a  bride  in  her  rich  adornin'  ! 
With  all  the  pent-up  love  of  my  heart 

I  bid  you  the  top  of  the  mornin'  ! 

This  one  short  hour  pays  lavishly  back 

For  many  a  year  of  mourning  ; 
I'd  almost  venture  another  flight, 

There's  so  much  joy  in  returning — 
Watching  out  for  the  hallowed  shore, 

Al]   other  attractions  scornin'  ; 
O,  Ireland  !  don't  you  hear  me  shout  ? 

I  bid  you  the  top  of  the  mornin'. 

Ho,  ho  !  upon  Cliodhna's  shelving  strand 

The  surges  are  grandly  beating, 
And  Kerry  is  pushing  her  headlands  out 

To  give  us  the  kindly  greeting  ! 
In  to  the  shore  the  sea-brids  fly 

On  pinions  that  know  no  drooping, 
And  out  from  the  cliffs,  with  welcomes  charged, 

A  million  of  waves  come  trooping. 

O,  kindly,  generous,  Irish  land, 

So  leal  and  fair  and  loving  ! 
No  wonder  the  wandering  Celt  should  think 

And  dream  of  you  in  his  roving. 
The  alien  home  may  have  gems  and  gold, 

Shadows  may  never  have  gloomed  it  ; 
But  the  heart  will  sigh  for  the  absent  land 

WThere  the  love-light  first  illumed  it. 


JOHN    LOCKE. 
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And  doesn't  old  Cove  look  charming  there 

Watching  the  wild  waves'  motion, 
Leaning  her  back  up  against  the  hills, 

And  the  tip  of  her  toes  in  the  ocean. 
I  wonder  I  don't  hear  Shandon's  bells — 

Ah  !  maybe  their  chiming  's  over, 
For  it's  many  a  year  since  I  began 

The  life  of  a  western  rover. 

For  thirty  Summers,  a  stoir  mo  chroidhe, 

Those  hills  I  now  feast  my  eyes  on 
Ne'er  met  my  vision  save  when  they  rose 

Over  memory's  dim  horizon. 
E'en  so,  'twas  grand  and  fair  they  seemed 

In  the  landscape  spread  before  me  ; 
But  dreams  are  dreams,  and  my  eyes  would  ope 

To  see  Texas'  skies  still  o'er  me. 

Oh  !  often  upon  the  Texan  plains, 

When  the  day  and  the  chase  were  over, 
My  thoughts  would  fly  o'er  the  weary  wave, 

And  around  this  coast -line  hover; 
And  the  prayer  would  rise  that  some  future  day — 

All  danger  and  doubting  scorning — 
I'd  help  to  win  for  my  native  land 

The  light  of  young  Liberty's  morning  ! 

Now  fuller  and  truer  the  shore-line  shows— 

Was   ever   a   scene   so   splendid  ? 
I  feel  the  breath  of  the  Munster  breeze, 

Thank  God  that  my  exile's  ended  ! 
Old  scenes,  old  songs,  old  friends  again, 

The  vale  and  the  cot  I  was  born  in— 
O,  Ireland  !  up  from  my  heart  of  hearts 

I  bid  you  the  top  of  the  mornin'  ! 

John  Locke. 
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I.— tiosc  caúa  11  a  tnviniAn 

A.D.    I75O. 

T)'^itnigeAf  pém   sAn   b|\éAS  aj\  fuAcc 

S  -Aja  AnpAti)  Úécif  UAOb  te  cuah, 

Afv  CAnA*ó  nA  n-éAn  50  féifeAó  fUAijvc, 

50  scAfpAt)  mo  SéAf aj\  5té  sAri  gf\uAim. 

TDe-AfAim  511^  fubAó  T)o'íi   rhurhAin  ^n  fuAim 
'S  *o'á  ~mAif\eAnn  50  T>ubAó  *oe  cjtú  tia  mbtiA*o 

UojvAnn  nA  x>tonn  te  fteAfAib  nA  tons 
As  cAf\fiAinc  50  ce-Ann  'n-Áfi  sceArm  aj\  cuaijvo. 

UÁ  t-Af-At)  'f An  n5|\ém  ^aó  tAe  50  neoin  ; 

TIÍ  cAif  e  iDo'n  j\Ae,  ní  téi'óe-Atin  pé  neoit  ; 

UÁ  bAj\f\A  r\&  5C|aaod  as  T)éAnAm  fceoit, 

TIac  jmtía  béi*ó  5^e>D1^  1  nséibeAnn  bpóm 

UleAfAim  ^u|v  fub-Aó  ■'oo'ti  rhurhAin  An  ceot 
'S  X)'á  mAifeAnn  50  mibAc  t)e  óf\ú  tiA  *oc^eon 

Uo^Ann  n-A  T)Uonn  te  fteAfAib  nA  tons 
As  uA|\|\Ainc  so  ceAnn  'n-Ár*  sceAnn  fé  feot. 

O   Aoibitt  Ar*  mifie  ^stif   Ame  05 
Asuf  CtioxmA  -An   bf\umneAt  if  Áitne  ftiót)  ; 
UÁ1T)  mítce  ^snf  cuitteAt)  "oe'n  T>uÁm  feo  póf 
T)Á  fuifteAt)  te  buite  s^f  cÁims  An   teo^An. 
tTleAfAim  suf  f^bAó  *oo'n  lílumAin  An  ceot 
'5  T)'á  mAi|veAnn  s°  'oubAó  T>e  cjiti  nA  T>cr*eon 

UofAnn  nA  Tíconn  te  fteAfAib  nA  tons 
As  CA|Vf\Ainc  AnAtt  'n-Áfv  sce^nti  pé  feot. 

1f  AnnAiti  T)Am  niAit)eAn  aj\  AtfiAf\c  An  tAoi 

11Á  bAimm  cum  ^eAúA  50  pAi|\|\se  fíor*, 

TTlo  t)eA|\cA  *oá  teAúA-ó  as  pAi|\e  t)e  fion 

A|A  bAfCAib  An  £A}\Aif\e  as  seAílíA^>°  n^  r^1Se» 

tTíeAfAim   511  jv  fubAó  x>o'n   ttlumAm   \  5l1t*  t)mn 
\S  T)'á  mAi|\eAnn  s°  'oubAó  T>e  óf\ú  nA  ílíog 
UojiAnn  nA  tons  as  fcoitceAt)  *íia  "oconn 
A5  CAjHtAinc  so  ueAnn  'ti-ája  gce-ann  5^n  moitt. 
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Ofunn  11150  a\)  sA(^  *ouine  "o'puil  TflíleA'ó  tjtéin 
50   ]\iceAtiti   'h-a  óuifte  "oe'ti   ttpojvpint  bfAon 
Do  niUteAt)  te  T)Ugce  *f  "oo  ctYÁ*óA*ó  le  ctAon 
go  iiibii-Ailpit)  fé  buitle  le  bÁif\e  An  cféin. 

ITIeAfAim  ^un.  fuoAó  T>o'n  tílurhAin  1  gcéin 
'S  x>'S  inAin.eAnn  50  t>udac  t>e  cn;ú  n-A  *oc|AéAti 

UofVAtm    r\A  T>conn   te  fLeAfAio   ha  tons 
A5  c-Af\jVAinc  50  ce-Ann  'n-Áft  ^ce-Ann  te  jmooajv 


CAomeAt)  Amu  ní  tAo$Airte. 

(eiblín  T)ub  ní  ConAitt  *oo  ceAp.  peAji  eiblín  *oo  b'eA*ó  Anx  Ua 
U\05*\ijie,  Agtif  "oo  tÁtnACA-ó  coip  1nre  CA^jtAije  An  1me  é  te  peAti-beAnx 
5aíI  urn  beAluAine,  1773.  1TIac  -oeAftbfiAÚÁri  -o'eibtín  a  b'eA*ó  T)orhnAtt 
1K\  CoiiaiUI  An  "  Liberator."  geobjMfi  An  CAomeA*ó  1  n-iomtÁn,  nó  a 
pttftmóji  pé  rcéAt  é,  1  n"  1  jtf  leAttaft  ha  ^Ae-óit^e  "  1  5cómAiji  meitim 
a  1896-     ni'i  fé  30  téifi  Annro.) 

tTlo  gtvÁ-ó  50  *OAin5eAn  cú  ! 

A5  cexMin  age  &r\  rh^jvgAi'ó  ; 
C«5  tno  fúit  ,dir\e  >ouic, 
Úug   mo   0^01*06  CAitneAm   *ouic  ; 
TVédUngeAf   ótrT    AúAiti   teAi; 
1   ojmt)  ó  oAite  te-Ac. 

.  •  .  •  * 

1f   cuitfnn   tetrT   Ai^ne, 
An  IÁ  brieAg  eAr\r\Aig  út), 

1f    bAnT)A    Ó1t\    CAfCA    A1t\. 

ClAi*óeArri    cmn   Air\5iT>, — 
LÁtfi  "óeAf  óAttriA, — 

tlompfÁH     DA^AjAtAÓ, — 
pífV-Ó|MteA5tA 

Ar\   nÁffiAiT)   óeAt^Aó — 

Uú  1  5CÓ1|\  cum  pAtAncAóc' 
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1f  e&c  caoL  ceAnn-pionn  £úc, 
'O'urnUng'oíf    S-AfAnxMg 
Síof  50  z&l&m   *ouic, 
1f  ni  niAft  rhAite  le&z 
Ace  te  n^on  cojtp  ea^Ld, 
51*0  5tí|\  teo  t)o  CAitte-dt)  tti 
A  rhúiruiín  nV-Anmd. 

ITIo  óAjtA  tú  50  T)Ain5eAti  ! 

tlíOjA    ÓfieiTíe^f    |\1Atfl    "00    ifiA^bA-ó 

go    T)CÁini5    cugAtn    *oo    CApAlX 

'S   A   ff\1AnCA   tél    50    CAtAtfl, 

1f  puit  t)o  ófoi'óe  aj\  a  teACAin 

SlAf\    ^O    T)1ALLA1€    gr\eAncA 

Ha  tnbíteÁ  *o'  fui'óe  'p  1*0'  feAfAm, 
Úti^Af  téitn  50  c^pAit), 
An  céAt)  téim  Afi  An  scnAifce, 
An  v&^A  téim  aj\  An  T>€Airvpg 
An  CfiíornA'ó  téim  Af\  *oo  óApAlL. 

T)o  otiAileAf  50  UiAt  tno  £>AfA, 
'S  "oo  £>AineAf  Af  nA  j\eAúAiD. 
Corn  rriAit  if  £>í  fé  A^m 
go   opuAifteAr*  rvótfiArn  cú   tnAfio 
Coif  ctnr\ín   ífit  Aicmn, 
5^n  pápA  if  5^n  eAfbog, 
5^n  ctéif\eAó  if  5 An  fA^ArxC 
T)o   LeigpeAt)    of\C  ^n   cpAitrn,. 
Ace  feAn-oeAn   cjnonnA  cAitce 
T>o  teAt  of\C  beAnn  t>*á  ^AttAin^t 
TXo  ÓU1T)  potA  teAc  'nA  ffuMtib  ; 
tf  níorv  pAnAf  te  n-A  ^tAnAi) 
Acc  í  "ó'ót  fUAr*  tern*  bAfAit). 

tTlo  griÁ-ó  tú  '511  f  mo  tAitneArn  ! 
d»rvig   r/uAr  vo/    feAfAtn, 
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1f  uai|\  Liom  pém  a  ttAite 

Jo  ^cui|\]:oAtii    niAij\c  X)Á  LeA^A-ó, 

go   ii5tAot)|Min   aja  cóifi}\  VAififin$, 

50   mbeiT)  A^Ainn    ceot,  r>Á  fp^eA5At>, 

50    5Cóifieoó.AT)    mnc-re   teAbA 

pé  X)\\azmX)   mine  ^eALA, 

^é  ctntxeAnnAift  bfieAg'   bfieACA, 

A   óuif.pt)    ceAf   Cfét)'    bAttAifr 

1    n-1 onAT>  An   ftiAóc  a  gtACAif. 

•  •<••• 

A   TDAome,   nÁ  néifcít) 
te  jiACAifteAcc  éitig. 
Tlí't  Aon  beAn  1   néifvirm 
X)o  fínpeAt)  a  z&oX)  teif, 

TJO    béAjAAt)    CjAÍ    tAOg    'ÓÓ, 

tlÁ  ^ACAt)  te  c|\aocai£) 
1  nTHAit)  Aiju:  tlí  ÍAOgAifie 
AcÁ  Annf  o  €|\aocca 
Ó  itiAHDin  mt)é  AgAtn. 

A  tfluifiifin,  LéAn  ofic  ! 
pint  t)o  ófioit)e  ^'eA^  LeAC  ! 
T)o  fúite  T)Á  scaoca'ú  ! 
T)o  gtúme  r>Á  pé&b&i)  ! 
T)o  iriAfvbAÍf  mo  LAOg-fA, 
'S   5-An   Aon   -peAf   1    n6ifimn 
A  gfteA'opA'ú  nA  pitéifi  teAC. 

•  ••••• 

5fGAT)AÓ     ÓUgAC    A^Uf    T>ÍC  ! 

A  1íluif\if  g^AntM  An   f?at, 

A  £>Ain  t)íom  fém  mo  tigeAr, 

AtAijA  mo  teAnb  ^An  aoijv; 

T)íf  aca  A5  fiuúAt  An  oge, 

'S  An  CftíotiiA'ó  ceAnn  ifcig  im'  óU, 

'S  ní  t>óca  50  ^cui^^eA-o  T>íom  ! 
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lllo  gfiÁT)  tú  '^uf  mo  cAicneAm  ! 

1HlA1f\    gAbAlf    A111AC    ATI     ^e&ZA 
t)'pittlf    CAjA    11-A1f    50    CApAIT)  ; 

*Oo  pó^Aif  T)o  'óíf  ieAno, 
pó^Aif   mife  Aft    DA|\|\A   bA*fe, 
"OubfAif,   "  A   6ibtin,   eifig  1*0*   feAfArh 
go   UiAimneAc  ip  50   UApAtt), 
UAim-fe  A5  pÁ^bÁit  ah   bAite 
1f  ní  móiT)e  50  T>eo  50  ^CAf  jMmn." 
T1Í  pmneAf  TDeT)'  cAinnc  acc  triA^At)  : 
"ÓíteÁ  T)A  -jaat)  tiorn  50  mime  ceAtiA. 

1T)o  gfiÁt)  cú   '511  f  mo  cumArm  ! 

'S  ni  tie  a  bpuAifi  bÁf  T>eT)'   cmeAt), 

11Á    oÁf  mo   cmtii|\   ctomne  ; 

TIÁ   T)omnAtt   mó|\    11a   ConAilt, 

HÁ  CoriAtt  a  bÁCAit)  An  ctnte, 

11Á  beAn  nA  pé  mbliA'óAn  bpceAT) 

T)o  cuai*o  Anonn  caja  tnfce 

A5  cÁi|\T)eAfuigeAcc  te  fugab  ; 

11  í  niAT)  fo  50  Léijt  CÁ  A^Am 

te   nuclÁn    ctéib    x>Á   n^Aifm 

Ace  Afc  11a  LAogAi|\e  An  omij, 

Afc  nA  5|\tiAi5e  pnne, 

Afc  An  buA'úA  'f  An  trnfmg, 

1TlA|\CAC   nA   LÁfVAC   "ooititie, 

T3Á  bAmc  A|\éi|A  t>á  bonnAib 

A|A  1nfe  Ca|\|\ai5'   An   1me — • 

11ÁJA  mAi|Ait)  fi  a  nAinm  nÁ  a  ftomneAft  ! 
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IF   I   HAD  THOUGHT  THOU  COULD'ST  HAVE  DIED. 

1  í  1  had  thought  thou  could'st  have  died 

I  might  not  weep  for  thee  ; 
But  I  forgot,  when  by  thy  side, 

That  thou  could'st  mortal  be  : 
It  never  through  my  mind  had  passed, 

The  time  would  e'er  be  o'er, 
And  I  on  thee  should  look  my  last, 

And  thou  should'st  smile  no  more  ! 

And  still  upon  that  face  I  look, 

And  think  'twill  smile  again  ; 
And  still  the  thought  I  will  not  brook, 

That  I  must  look  in  vain  ! 
But  when  I  speak — thou  dost  not  say 

What  thou  ne'er  left  unsaid  ; 
And  now  1  feel,  as  well  I  may, 

Sweet  Mary  !  thou  art  dead  ! 

If  thou  would'st  stay,  e'en  as  thou  art, 

All  cold,  and  all  serene — 
I  still  might  press  thy  silent  heart, 

And  where  thy  smiles  have  been  ! 
While  e'en  thy  chill,  bleak  corse  I  have, 

Thou  seem'st  still  my  own  ; 
But  there  I  lay  thee  in  thy  grave 

And  I  am  now  alone  ! 

I  do  not  think,  where'er  thou  art, 

Thou  hast  forgotten  me  ; 
And  I,  perhaps,  may  soothe  this  heart, 

In  thinking,  too,  of  thee  : 
Yet  there  was  round  thee  such  a  dawn 

Of  light  ne'er  seen  before, 
As  fancy  never  could  have  drawn, 

And  never  can  restore  ! 

Rev.  Charles  Wolfe. 
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THE  GOOD  SHIP,  CASTLE    DOWN. 

A.D,    1776. 

Oh  !  how  she  ploughed  the  ocean,  the  good  ship,  Castle  Down, 
The  day  we  hung  our  colours  out,  the  Harp  without  the 

Crown  ! 
A  gallant  barque,  she  topped  the  wave  ;  and  fearless  hearts 

were  we, 
With  guns,  and  pikes,  and  bayonets,  a  stalwart  company, 
'Twas  a  sixteen  years  from  Thurot ;    and  sweeping  down 

the  bay, 
The  "  Siege  of  Carrickfergus  "  so  merrily  we  did  play  ; 
By  the  old  Castle's  foot  we  went,  with  three  right  hearty 

cheers  ; 
And  waved  our  green  cockades  aloft,  for  we  were  Volunteers, 

Volunteers  ; 
Oh  !  we  were  in  our  prime  that  day,  stout  Irish  Volunteers. 

'Twas  when  we  weighed  our  anchor  on  the  breast  of  smooth 

Garmoyle, 
'Our  guns  spoke  out  in  thunder  :    "  Adieu,  sweet  Irish  soil !  " 
At  Whiteabbey  and  Greencastle,  and  Holywood  so  gay, 
Were  hundreds   waving  handkerchiefs,   with   many  a  loud 

huzza. 
Our  voices  o'er  the  water  went  to  the  hollow  mountains  round, 
Young  Freedom,  struggling  at  her  birth,  might  utter  such  a 

sound. 
But  one  green  slope  beside  Belfast,  we  cheered,  and  cheered 

it  still ; 
The  people  had  changed  its  name  that  year,  and  called  it 

Bunker's  Hill, 

Bunker's  Hill ; 
Oh  !  that  our  hands,  like  our  hearts,  had  been  in  the  trench 

at  Bunker's  Hill ! 
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Our  ship  cleared  out  lor  far  Quebec  ;    but  thither  little  bent, 
Up  some  New  England  river,  to  run  her  keel  we  meant. 
We  took  our  course  due  North,  as  out  round  old  Black  Head 

we  steered, 
Till   Ireland   bore  south-west   by  south  and   FingalTs  rock 

appeared. 
Then    on    the    poop    stood    Webster,    while    the   ship   hung 

llutteringly, 
About  to  take  her  tack  across  the  wide,  wide  ocean  sea — • 
He  pointed  to  th'  Atlantic — "  Yonder's  no  place  for  slaves  ; 
Haul  down  these  British  badges  ;  for  Freedom  rules  the  waves — 

Rules  the  waves  !  " 
Three  hundred  strong  men   answered,   shouting   "  Freedom 

rules  the  waves  !  " 

Then  all  together  rose,  and  brought  the  British  ensign  down  ; 
And   up   we  raised   our  island   Green,   without   the  British 

Crown  ; 
Emblazoned  there  a  Golden  Harp,  like  maiden  undefiled, 
A  shamrock  wreath  around   its  head   looked   o'er   the   sea 

and  smiled. 
A  hundred  days,  with  adverse  winds,  we  kept    our  course 

afar  ; 
On  the  hundredth  day.  came  bearing  down,  a  British  sloop- 

of-war. 
When  they  spied  our  flag  they  fired  a  gun  ;  but  as  they  neared 

us  fast, 
Old  Andrew  Jackson  went  aloft  and  nailed  it  to  the  mast — 

To  the  mast  ! 
A  soldier  was  old  Jackson,  he  made  our  colours  fast. 

Patrick  Henry  was  our  captain,  as  brave  as  ever  sailed  ; 
"  Now  we  must  do  or  die,"  said  he,  "  for  our  Green  flag  is 

nailed." 
Silently  came  the  sloop  along  ;    and  silently  we  lay, 
Till  with  ringing  cheers  and  cannonade  the  foe  began  the  fray ; 
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Then  the  boarders  o'er  the  bulwarks,  like  shuttlecoeks  we 

cast  ; 
One  broadside  volley  from  our  guns  swept  down  the  tapering 

mast. 
"  Now,  British  tars  !  St.  George's  Cross  is  trailing  in  the  sea — 
How  do  you  like  the  greeting  and  the  handsel  of  the  Free  ? 

Of  the  Free  ! 
These  are  the  terms  and  tokens  of  men  who  will  be  free !  " 

William  B.  MacBurney. 


ctimu    An    rhexvóotn    oróce, 

A.D.    1780. 

b-A  giuvc  mé  puiUAl  Le  cunfiAif  ha  Iiauaiiii 

a\\\  oÁmpg  íii}\  'f  -ah  *otu'icc  50  Cj\otn 

1  n-Aice  iu  5c01ll.ce  1  gctnm  ah  c/pLéioe 

5  An  itiAifV5  ^Ati  11101  it  Le  foiLLfe  ah   LAe 

Do  geAtAt)  ino  ct\oit)e  nuAitA  a  cínn   Loc  5j\éme, 

v\n  CALAtfi   'f  An  z\\\  if  íogAjA  ha  ppéit\e 

UAitneAiiiAc  AoiOmn,  ftiróéAm  ha  fLéioce 

A5  OA$Aif\c  a  5CI1111  tA|\  t)juiim  a  céite. 

X)o  JeAlpAt)  An  c|\oit>e  ueAt)  cfuon  Le  ci auca 

CAicce  5A11  t)|Aig  no  LíoncA  'e  piAncA; 

Aw  féitLeAc  feAtAD  ^au  feALb  gAn  fAi-oofeAf 

Vt'féAóA'ú   c  Am  ALL  tA\\   OAtAfA  nA  ^coiLLce 

AtA  LAcAin  'nA  fctiAince  A|\  cuau   £An   ceo 

An  eALA  AtA  a  bptiAit)  'fí  A5  sLtiAifeAcc  Leo. 

Ha  tiéifc  Le  meATDAin  A5  eitAge  1  n-Ái|\t)e 

péi|\fe  im'  tAAiDAtAc  50  cAi'ótDfeAó  cÁi|\-btAeAc. 

T)At  An   Loca  Agtif  ^ot^m   nA  *oconn 

A5  ceAcc  50  C0L5AÓ  cotAAnnAc  Cfiom. 

í)ío*ó  éAnLAic  1  ^ctAAinn  50  meA^Ac  mó'ómAiAAC 

1f  LéimtAeAc   eiLce  1   ^coiLLce  m'   cómgAfv. 

5éimneAó  A'óAtAc  if  fuvúAfvc  A|\  fLóigce 

CfiéAn-jMt   5a*óa|a  if  tlAigneAjAT)   |\ómpA. 
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A|\  m-Ait)in  nu)ó  t)í  Ati  fpó<\|\  ;saii  óeo, 

t')í  (\\nce|\  ó'n  ii5|\ém  1  n-A  cAor\tAib  ceo 

lf  í  5AOÚA  cum  fAotAirx   za\\  éif  nA  noi'óCe 

If  obAirv  An  tAe  fin  r\éimpi  plnce; 

t)í  •ouitteADAH  cjaaoV)  aja  séA^A  im'  titnóeAtt, 

pojvtAn  if  -péA|\  50  fLAO-o-Ac  CAOib  Horn, 

^lAf|\A  j.rÁif  if  btÁt  if  UnbeAnnA 

ScAipfeAt)  te  p*n  "OÁ  óf\ÁiT)<ceAcc  fmAomue. 

t)í  mé  cofifvcA  'f  An  cotíUvó  ■corn'  ttvAocAt), 

Sín  tné  corvtn  aj\  cotfvorn  'f&n  bpéAfi  gtAf 

1  n-Aice  tiA  scjvArm  1  "oceAnncA  Cfínfe 

Uaca  lem'  ceAnn  if  rn'AnntA-ó  fínce, 

Art  ceAngAt  mo  fút  50  *olút  te  céite 

5|\eAmuigte  TjtintA  1    ntmbgtAf   néAtuA 

1f  m'AgAi'ó  'gAm  poitigce  ó  cuitib  50  fÁfCA 

1  T)CAit)t)|\e-Arh  Tj'ptnLins  mé  An  oumgteAC  cr\Áit)ce. 

T)o  cording  *oe  torn,  *oo  pott  50  tiAé  tne 

Im'  co-otAt)  50  C|\om  $An  rneAbAif\  $An  éir\irn. 

t)A  gAiru*o  mo  fuAn  nuAiri  cuaLa,  fAoit  mé, 

An  CAtArh  m-A^cuAirxT)  Af*  UiAfCAt)  im'  cimceAlt 

Anpvó  a*ocuai>ó  if  puA-oAó  píocrhAf\ 

1f  caíat)  -An  cuAin  Ag  cvjAr\5-Ain  cemce. 

SioLtA*ó  ■ootn'  fúil  T)Ár\  furnUiigeAf  uAim 

*Oo  connAic  mé  cugArn  te  ciurhAip  -An  cuAin 

An   rhÁfAó   bot/jsjAó  tot^Aó   CAi'óbfeAc 

CnÁttiAó  cot^Aó  goirx^eAc  gA^Ac ; 

A  nAeiftDe  1  ^ceArvC  mAf\  rheAf  mé  TjírveAó 

A  fé  nó  a  feAóc  *oe  ftACA  \  ptn'óeAtAc, 

péifvfe  beAóc  t>'á  bfvAC  A5  frvAoitteA-ó 

téi  'fAn  cflAb  te  "OjVAb  if  ftíobAtt, 

t)A  rhtiArv  bA  p&p  bA  piA'óAin  te  péAóAinc 

SuAf  'íia  néAT)An  criéAccAc  crvéimeAc ; 

to'Anpvó   ceAnncAif\ — fCAnnruvó   fAogAtcA 

An  T)rvAiT)  'f  An  *or\Ann>oAt  rnAnncAc  rnéifcrveAC. 

A  fví  5AÓ  mÁige  bA  tÁit)ir\  tíorncA, 

A  bíomA  lÁiriie  1]A  lÁn  fCAp  mncé, 
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Có\r\A\\tA  p|\Aif  'r\A  bAr\f\  Afi  TPice 

1f  cornAccA  bAate  1  n-ÁifA'oe  am(\  fCftfoDcA. 

T)utUit\c  50  soi^eAc  xy'foclAiX)  x>Án<\, 

"  tYltlfCAlt,     CO^|M1lg,     A     COX)lAZA^     gjVarmA  I 

1f  mitxAc  An  cftige  *ótiic  r-írice  1*0'  fUAfc^ 
1f  ctn^c  'n-A  fuit)e  'f  n^  tnílxe  45  cf\iAll  Ann." 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

t>KiAn  mAcgiouA  meitme. 


AN  ELEGY. 

A.D.    I782. 


(The  subject  ot  this  Elegy,  which  is  a  translation  from  the  Gaelic,  was 
Francis  Sigerson,  whose  ancestors,  according  to  the  learned  translator, 
'■  were  lords  of  the  manor  of  Ballinskelligs,  Co.  Kerry,"  before  the 
Cromwellian    confiscations. ) 

In  Abbey  ground,  by  the  wild  western  sea, 
The  true  Knight  rests,  safe-shielded,  Stone,  by  thee. 
Here  of  the  Tighearna  led  the  galloping  band  — 
Now  his  home-coming  saddens  all  the  land. 

The  land  that  held  his  generous  renown 
From  Beare  to  Diarra,  from  Lee  to  Liffey  brown, 
From  Galway  West  to  Southernmost  Cape  Clear, 
Kilkenny  to  Loch  Cé — afar,  anear. 

Anear,  afar,  how  mournful  maids  and  men, 

And  every  eye  is  wet  by  hill  and  glen  ; 

The  Suir  o'erflowed,  methought,  the  hills  rent  wide, 

The  Skellig  shrieking,  said,  "  A  man  has  died  !  " 

A  man  has  died.     In  grief  all  darkness  o'er, 
From  Scariffs  bay,  from  Deene,  and  far  Timore, 
To  the  last  sunset  isle,  no  sail  I  see  ; 
Valentia  mourns  with  tears  wept  bitterly. 
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Oh  bitterly  cry  Ards  and  Coom  the  keene 
And  Ballinkelligs  where  no  lack  hath  been 
Of  sea-borne  wine  and  welcomes  as  to  home — 
The  Giver  greeting  all  who  chose  to  come. 

Who  chose  to  come  of  that  glad  hall  were  free, 
With  meat,  brown  ale,  and  honey  from  the  bee — 
Through  Christ's  sweet  will  he  surely  shall  have  rest, 
Francis,  whose  welcome  cheered  the  poorest  guest. 

Guest,  void  of  all,  with  want  his  only  friend, 
Found  shield  and  succour,  kindness  to  the  end, 
Linens  and  woollens  where  the  tall  looms  stand, 
Gifts  hid  in  gifts  and  red  wine  in  his  hand. 

O,  handsome  Hawk  who  towered  the  country  o'er  ! 
Top-spray  of  all  who  sprang  from  Sigerson  More  ! 
And  pure  thy  mother's  blood,  Clan-Connell's  old— 
Thou  dashing  chief — thou  joyous  hand  with  gold. 

Clean  gold  with  poverty  well  shared  alway, 
O,  head  of  Counsel  still — the  people's  stay  ; 
Tis  my  belief  from  Skellig  west  to  Cove 
No  heart  alive  could  match  thy  heart  of  love. 

Love  thy  life's  rule,  from  life's  dawn  till  its  night, 
How  many  a  wrong  that  rule  humane  made  right, 
How  many  a  grief  it  chased  and  bitter  moan — 
Now  the  Church  grieves  for  thee,  here,  lying  lone. 

Lone  here  and  dead.      'Tis  this  makes  heaven  dark, 
From  Rath  to  Ruachty,  o'er  mountain,  sea,  and  bark 
What  his  hand  gathered  for  the  Lamb  he  gave, 
The  lofty,  faultless  tree,  our  princely  chieftain  brave. 

White  chief  of  mankind,  true  Cavalier  all  o'er, 
None  e'er  repelling,  never  closing  door, 
Gloom-sad  the  Gael  because  our  strength  is  low, 
Eclipsed  our  souls  and  wails  the  Voice  of  Woe. 


Dr.    SIGERSON. 
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Woe  o'er  Iveragh's  woods  and  waters  wide  — 
My  wound  !    the  steadfast  generous  man  who  died  ; 
Not  hard  the  way  to  ope  with  papal  keys, 
Lord,  grant  the  Peace-maker  Thy  perfect  peace. 

Peace  to  give  peace  where  he  may  not  return, 
To  heal  our  hurt,  to  light  the  eyes  that  mourn  ; 
Shield  of  our  hearts,  our  strength  in  sorrow  found — ■ 
My  grief,  my  woe  ! — the  Chief  laid  low,  in  Abbey  ground, 

George  Sigerson,  M.D.,  FJR,U-f. 


THE  WAKE  OF  WILLIAM  ORR. 

A.D.    I797. 

Here  our  murdered  brother  lies  ; 
Wake  him  not  with  women's  cries  ; 
Mourn  the  way  that  manhood  ought ; 
Sit  in  silent  trance  of  thought. 

Write  his  merits  on  your  mind  ; 
Morals  pure  and  manners  kind  ; 
In  his  head  as  on  a  hill, 
Virtue  placed  her  citadel. 

Why  cut  off  in  palmy  youth  ? 
Truth  he  spoke,  and  acted  truth, 
i:  Countrymen,  unite,"  he  cried, 
And  died — for  what  his  Saviour  died. 

God  of  Peace,  and  God  of  Love, 
Let  it  not  Thy  vengeance  move, 
Let  it  not  Thy  lightnings  draw  ; 
A  nation  guillotined  by  law. 


,i##r  * 
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Hapless  nation  !    rent  and  torn, 
Thou  wert  early  taught  to  mourn, 
Warfare  of  six  hundred  years  ! 
Epochs  marked  with  blood  and  tears  ! 

Hunted  through  thy  native  grounds, 
Or  flung  reward  to  human  hounds  ; 
Each  one  pulled  and  tore  his  share, 
Heedless  of  thy  deep  despair. 

Hapless  Nation — hapless  Land, 
Heap  of  uncementing  sand  ; 
Crumbled  by  a  foreign  weight ; 
And  by  worse,  domestic  hate. 

God  of  mercy  !      God  of  peace  ! 
Make  the  mad  confusion  cease ; 
O'er  the  mental  chaos  move, 
Through  it  speak  the  light  of  love. 

Monstrous  and  unhappy  sight ! 
Brothers'  blood  will  not  unite  ; 
Holy  oil  and  holy  water, 
Mix  and  fill  the  world  with  slaughter. 

Who  is  she  with  aspect  wild  ? 
The  widowed  mother  with  her  child, 
Child  new- stirring  in  the  womb  ! 
Husband  waiting  for  the  tomb  ! 

Angel  of  the  sacred  place 
Calm  her  soul  and  whisper  peace, 
Cord,  or  axe,  or  guillotin' 
Make  the  sentence — not  the  sin. 

Here  we  watch  our  brother's  sleep  ; 
Watch  with  us  but  do  not  weep  ; 
Watch  with  us  through  dead  of  night, 
But  expect  the  morning  light. 
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Conquer  fortune — persevere  !  — 

Lo  !    it  breaks,  the  morning  clear  ! 
The  cheerful  cock  awakes  the  skies, 
The  day  is  come — arise  ! — arise  ! 


William  Drennan. 


ceo  ^nAoitteAóUA. 


Ceo  T)]\Ao^eAczA  1  ^corni  oit)ce  x>o  feot  tné 

Ufé  cíoj\tAib  triAjA  ointTUt)  aj\  fcjvde, 
5 An  pfuorh-cAfiAit)  TriogjVAif  im'  coriinsAfi 

'S  iné  1  5C|aíocaid  ua|\  tn'eotuf  1  ^cém  ; 
T)o  fíneAf  50  píofi-ttnf\feAc  T>eof\Aó 

1  gcoitt  ctuttíiAifi  1cnórhAif\  Liom  péin, 
A5  5tnt)eAcuAinc  cutn  U105  51L  nA  5lóif\e 

1f  ^An  nit>  aj\  bit  acc  ufóCAif\e  itn'  béAt. 

t)í  Líonfiuit  im'  ófioi'óe-fe,  ^au  50  Af\  bit, 

'SAn  5C01IX  feo  'f  ^An  5lóf\  t)uine  irn'  gAor*, 
^An   AoibneAf,  acc  bmn-guc  nA  ftnólAc 

A5  r*íof\-úAncAin  ceoit  aj\  $;ac  5615  ; 
tem'    tAoib   5ti|\   fmt)   fíot)-D|\tiingeAt   íTió*órnAfiAój 

1  bpíogAi^  if  1  gclot)  c^oic  rnAf»  tiAOrii, 
'11  a  511A01  bí  An  Lí  geAt  Le  ^ór-Aib, 

A5  coiifieAfCAfx,  }y  nÁ|A  b'eot  t)om  cia  géitt. 

X)a  tjnttfeAc  dug  buit>e  CAfUA  aja  ó^-^óaC 

x\  *oIaoi-£oLc  50  b|Aói5  Leif  An  rnbé, 
A  b|\Aoite  5 An  ceitrieAt  mAfv  ati  ómf\A, 

A  clAom-|\ofc  *oo  beo-gom  ^aó  iaoó  ; 
V)a   bmn   blAfCA  pifwrnUf  ceotriiAf\, 

1T1a|\  fio*o-ój\tnc  ^aó  nóCA  ó  r\-A  béAt, 
1f  t)A  rfiin  cAilce  a  cíoc  c|Ainnn  1  5Cóif\  c*:ipc 

T)Afi  Imne  nÁj\  leonA*o  Le  nAon. 
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peaóc  fonfie  fin  cé  bíof-fA  $An  Cfeoif  cca^c, 

T)o  Oico^Af  te  fió-feAjtc  T)o'n   be. 
If  t)o  fAoiteAf  511  fi  b'AoibneAf  fió-tíiof  "ooni, 

An  cfi'ó-freAn  t)o  feotA'ó  f Aoim'  *óém  ; 
1nV  LAoicib  t)o  fcm'obfAt)  tm'  'óeoi'ó  *óuic 

1TlAn  fCAoiteAf  mo  beot  feAc  An  fCfAe, 
1f  $ac  CAom-f€Aif  T>Áf  fíoriiAf  "oo'n   015  *óeif 

1f  finn  fínue  Af  feofAmn  An  tfteibe  : 


A  bjng'oeAc  nA  ^omn-fiofc  T)o  bneo-óAig  mé, 

te  T)iogfAif  tiot)'  fnó-ó  if  T>oW  fcéitri, 
An   cú   An   Aoit-cneif  Uftén  TnfceA-ó  nA  mójvtjunp, 

ITlAf  fcníobcAji  1   ^cóttifAc  nA   UjVde, 
Ho  An  fíog-ofnmJeAt  míontA  'o'fÁ^  com.  U5 

CAitmíteA>o  nA  t)óinme  'f  a  újAéAT>, 
Tlo  An  fiogAn  JeAt  t>o  "óligit)  Af  An  móf-flAit 

Ó'n  mbemn  T)uL  t>a  ueofuugeAcc  1  ^cém  ? 

1f  bum  blAfUA  cAom  t/ffeA^Aif  t)ómfA, 

'S  í  A5  fíf-fileAt)  T>eofA  cfé  pém  ; 
Tlí  tiAom  beAn  T>Áf  mAoiftif  mife  1*0*  §tóf\tAib, 

1f  mAn  cím-fe  ní  tieot  Tunc  mo  tfeAt)  ; 
1f  mé  An  bfigtDeAc  T)o  bí  feAtAT)  pófCA 

pÁ  AoibneAf  1  ^cofóm  cifc  nA  féicf 
A5  f1S  CAifit  Ctunn  A^tif  GogAm, 

ptíAif  mín-óeAnnAf  pót)tA  ^avi  ptéi-ó, 

1f  T)iibAc  bocc  mo  cúffA  'f  if  bfónAó, 

T)om  ,oúf-cneimeA>ó  A5  cóifnig  ^aó  tAe 
£é  tnib-fmAóc  A5   bnfAib,   $An   fógAóAf, 

1f  mo  pfionnfA  ^un  feoUvo  1  ^cém. 
UÁ  mo  fíiil-fe  te  níÍf-mAc  nA  ^tóife 

go  ^ciúbfAit)  mo  teorhAm  fí  féim 
'Ha  nT)nn-bAitrib   T)úccAif  1   scóin  n'iAit 

A5  fúfCA-ó  nA  ^cfón-poc  te  fAobAju 
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A   rúilfionn   CAIf   riuíince  iia  n-ój\j:olc 

Oo  rú|\|v\  Ag  bú|\<MO  if  b|\ón   Uom 

Vá  pmíic,  c^caó,  ceorii^,  5^1  fctéip  ; 

'11  a    n-olut-l3|\ogAi5   "oútóAif   T>á  feolpvó 
ÍTIac   con^AncAó   ha  ^lói^e  T)o   tléicf 

If   ]n'i5^ó   tio   |AúfcpAinn-fe   Cj\ón-ptnc 
50  nuttiAl  c^pAi-ó  fcópm^  te  pitéi^. 

50  cf\íc  1nfe  p^H.ge  v1'  féitn, 
te  ptic  -o'pe-áivAit?  t^oifig  if  SpÁmmg 

1f  píofi  te  cojip  ÁúAif  50  mbéinn 
A]\  p\\->eAc  me&p  gfioitm  t^pAit)  ceá£jtAó 

A5    fíOJVCAJACxVÓ    CÁ1C    te    ne-A^C    £,A0bA1jt, 

1f  ní  ct4oit>pnn-fe  m'mcinn  'tia  t>eAi*ó  pin 
Cutn  luige  ^|\  fe-AfAtfi  sájvoa  lem,  j\é. 

eo$Ati  nw&X)  o  stiitteAt)Áin. 


THE  BROTHERS:  HENRY  AND  JOHN  SHEARES. 

A.D.    1798. 

'Tis  midnight ;   falls  the  lamp-light  dull  and  sickly 

On  a  pale  and  anxious  crowd, 
Through  the  court,  and  round  the  judges,  thronging  thickly, 

With  prayers  they  dare  not  speak  aloud, 
Two  youths,  two  noble  youths,  stand  prisoners  at  the  bar — 

You  can  see  them  through  the  gloom — 
In  the  pride  of  life  and  manhood's  beauty,  there  they  are 

Awaiting  their  death-doom. 

All  eyes  an  earnest  watch  on  these  are  keeping, 

Some  sobbing,  turn  away, 
And  the  strongest  men  can  hardly  see  for  weeping, 

So  noble  and  so,  loved  were  they. 
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Their  hands  are  locked  together,  these  young  brothers, 

As  before  the  judge  they  stand  ; 
They  feel  not  the  deep  grief  that  moves  the  others ; 

For  they  die  for  Fatherland. 

They  are  pale,  but  it  is  not  fear  that  whitens 

On  each  proud  high  brow  ; 
For  the  triumph  of  the  martyr's  glory  brightens 

Around  them  even  now. 
They  sought  to  free  their  land  from  thrall  of  stranger — 

Was  it  treason  ?     Let  them  die  ; 
But  their  blood  will  cry  to  Heaven— the  Avenger 

Yet  will  hearken  from  on  high. 

Before  them,  shrinking,  cowering,  scarcely  human, 

The  base  informer  bends, 
Who,  Judas-like,  could  sell  the  blood  of  true  men, 

While  he  clasped  their  hands  as  friends, 
Ay ;   could  fondle  the  young  children  of  his  victim, 

Break  bread  with  his  young  wife, 
At  the  moment  that,  for  gold,  his  perjured  dictum 

Sold  the  husband  and  the  father's,  life. 

There  is  silence  in  the  midnight — eyes  are  keeping 
Troubled  watch,  till  forth  the  jury  come  ; 

There  is  silence  in  the  midnight — eyes  are  weeping- 
Guilty  !    is  the  fatal  doom  ; 

For  a  moment,  o'er  the  brothers'  noble  faces 
Came  a  shadow  sad  to  see, 

Then  silently  they  rose  up  in  their  places, 
And  embraced  each  other  fervently. 

O  !   the  rudest  heart  might  tremble  at  such  sorrow, 
The  rudest  cheek  might  blush  at  such  a  scene  ; 

Twice  the  judge  essayed  to  speak  the  word — to-morrow— 
Twice  faltered  as  a  woman  he  had  been. 
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To-morrow  !  Fain  the  elder  would  have  spoken, 
Prayed  for  respite,  though  it  is  not  death  he  fears  ; 

But  thoughts  of  home  and  wife  his  heart  have  broken, 
And  his  words  are  stopped  by  tears. 

But  the  youngest — O  !   he  speaks  out  bold  and  clearly  : 

"  I  have  no  ties  of  children  or  of  wife  ; 
Let  me  die — but  spare  the  brother  who  more  dearly 

Is  loved  by  me  than  life." 
Pale  martyrs,  ye  may  cease  ;    your  days  are  numbered ; 

Next  noon  your  sun  of  life  goes  down  ; 
One  day  between  the  sentence  and  the  scaffold 

One  day  between  the  torture  and  the  crown. 

A  hymn  of  joy  is  rising  from  creation  ; 

Bright  the  azure  of  the  glorious  summer  sky  ; 
But  human  hearts  weep  sore  in  lamentation, 

For  the  brothers  are  led  forth  to  die. 
Ay  ;   guard  them  with  your  cannon  and  your  lances — 

So  of  old  came  martyrs  to  the  stake  ; 
Ay  ;    guard  them— see  the  people's  flashing  glances ; 

For  those  noble  two  are  dying  for  their  sake- 
Yet  none  spring  forth  their  bonds  to  sever — 

Ah  !    methinks,  had  I  been  there, 
Td  have  dared  a  thousand  deaths  ere  ever 

The  sword  should  touch  their  hair. 
It  falls  ! — there  is  a  shriek  of  lamentation 

From  the  weeping  crowd  around  ; 
They  are  stilled — the  noblest  hearts  within  the  nation— 

The  noblest  heads  lie  bleeding  on  the  ground. 

Years  have  passed  since  that  fatal  scene  of  dying, 

Yet  life-like  to  this  day 
In  their  coffins  still  those  severed  heads  are  lying, 

Kept  by  angels  from  decay. 
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0  !    they  preach  to  us,  those  still  and  pallid  features  ; 

Those  pale  lips  yet  implore  us  from  their  graves 
To  strive  for  our  birthright  as  God's  creatures, 

Or  die,  if  we  can  but  live  as  slaves. 

Lady  Wilde. 


All    CA01t-eAC    miAt). 

A.D.    I798. 

Hío|\  b'pAT)A  bíof  aj\  leóX)A    mi'   Unge 

gtifv  gtAot)Ai5  Atnuij; 
1TlA|ACAC   tiomtA  1   rmeirceAfvC  oit)ce 

A|A  cAoit-eAó  |\tiAT)  : — 

1  A    í)Af\j\Alg    gf\01T)e,    AÍ1    1T)'     COT)tAT)    CA01, 
Tlo    CAT)    CÁ    Oj\C  ? 

P|\eA1o  ro'  furoe  50  -ocA^Airv  tmn 

A^Uf    péAC    ÁfV    T)CO|\C." 

T)o  JLaic  me  biot^AT)  geic  if  tmgeAT) 

U|\e  m    néAlXAib  ruAin, 
1f  T)o  b'f?AT)A  bí  tné  5A11  -pocAt  CAinnre 

T)o  beAjvpAirm  tiAim. 
AtUif  ptngeAc  T>o  fteAmnAig  fiof 

go  CjAeAu  t)em'  gfuiAig  ; 
t)A  JeA|\|\  5An   moitt  511 1\  pf\eAb  óm'   tArábfe 

At!    CAOlt-eAC    flUAT). 

1  tvÁfv  n-Ái|\eAm  bí  t>a  piciT)   mite 

Séim-peA|A  fUAi|\c 
De  ctAnnAib   tTHteAT)  -pé  Afvm   tion'icA 

'S    1AT)    T)éAnCA    fUAf  : 

"O'pior-ftngeAf-fA  50   CApAit)  T)iob-rAn 

CÁ  f  jAoic/xnf  cuAn, 
Tlo  An  mbeAT)  tiA  5^1tb  1  T)CAtArii   rinfeAfv 

A]A  Ti5Aet)eAt  50  buAn  ? 
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1    nro|\AÓ    juim    t)0    pWAIjteAf   lltt-AI'ÓeAÓC 

11  a    mAlfU  cine, 
t>A|\   An   1caIk\|\  l)A   CAirnn'ieAó    Uom-fVA 

CAM  ^ac  pcéil 
5ii|\  luvmeAt)   "  ttimvodtti  "  if  p0j\c   liUtgAriinA 

Oe'ti   "  SCÁ1C  "  nvoé  ; 
Su tv  PiveAb  ah   "Thúc"  An  eAC  cum  riut>Ail 

?S  50   mbeu)  An   IÁ  te  gáe'óit. 

OÁ  *oci5eAt)  rut)  triAn  ac€  'f An  tduuaiJ 

t)A  l3|\eA5  An   f céAt ! 
An   mbAilue   TmtcAir   te   reAlDugA'ó    'gAinn 

gAC    LÁ    Tí'Án    f  AOgAt  ; 

x\n   rcACA   en    5AC   niAiT)eAn   t>j\ucca 

A|A    eACjAAt)    CAOt, 

1r  50  mtteit)  nA  btnn  *oÁ  'óeAnttugA'ó 

5t1|\   fmn    ^AfjAAT)    piA^Aig. 

T)o  gtACAf  ponn  ónm   T)ut  Anonn 

ÚA|A  fÁite  1   ^céin 
A5  meAiAgngAt)  nA  feAttAC  ^cimn 

Azá  LÁiTnn  unéAn  ; 
T)Á  >óeA|A5ugA>ó  fo  Dptnt  Án  nT>úcAig 

A5  An   nÁtriAiT)  'nÁn  nT)éix) — 
TTlAn  t)Ann  An  fút)  cá  mo  5LACA  bnuigu® 

Ó'n   nÁriiAmn,  mo  LéAn  ! 

A  5  ílor  1Tlic  Uneom,  mo  gAtAn  T)óigce, 

t)í  An   cÁnnAt)    gAe^óeAt  ! 
T)Á  frióiT)   míte   T^Anm   tíorhtA 

pé   tÁm-neAnc   pitéAn  : 
T),fÁ^'mAin   fínce   iia   cAmce   *oíot)-fAií 

1  -ocuir  An  tAe 
no  ^un  -puí^fteA'ú  1  *ocAifce  ája  nT>Aome 

te  rjtnl  'fAn   mbfiAon  ! 
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1p  ];&t>&  An  lilurtiA  'íia  ^uaví  ^au  rhúfCAitc 

' S  An  cÁf  *o'á  ptéit) 
A^uf  plújt-fcot  ctomne  títcAc 

50  íiá|\T)  t^a  nstACOAc  : 
1p  é  téijit)  ua  rmg-OAin  Af  t^AO-Afx  An  cunncAif 

'S  Af  fÁt)  nA  Morii 
gur*  trntit)  T)úmne  peAfUA  múfCAilc 

11 0    50    t>pU1i    An    *OÁCA    A|A    fCfvAe. 


THE  HEROINE  OF  ROSS 

A.D.    I798. 


Up  from  fitful  sleep  we  wakened  at  the  first  kiss  of  the  day ; 
There  was  silence  by  our  watch-fires,  for  we  knew  the  task 

that  lay 
To  be  wrought  to  joy  or  ruin  ere  the  stars  should  look  agak 
On  the  places  of  our  childhood — hill  and  river,  rath  and  glen. 

We  were  thinking  of  the  dear  ones  that  we  left  to  face  the  foe, 
And  we  prayed  for  all  the  brave  hearts  that  were  lying  cold 

and  low, 
And  we  looked  upon  the  meadows  staring  blank  against  the 

sun, 
Then  we  thought  upon  the  future  and  the  work  that  must  be 

done. 

Fear  !   we  knew  it  not,  for  Vengeance  burned  fierce  in  every 

heart ; 
Doubt  ?  why  doubt  when  we  but  hungered  each  to  do  a  true 

man's  part : 
"On  to  Ross  !  "  our  pulses  quickened  as  the  word  from  man 

to  man 
Passed  along,  and  bold  John  Kelly  forward  stepped  to  lead 

the  van. 
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Through  the  misty  summer  morn  by  the  hedgerows  bright  we 

sped, 
While  the  lark  with  joyous  music  filled  the  spreading  dome 

o'erhead, 
And  the  sun  rode  up  the  circle,  and  the  earth  began  to  smile, 
But  our  hearts  knew  nought  of  pleasure,  they  were  cold  as  in 

the  while. 

Silent  all,  with  stony  gaze,  and  lips  as  tightly  locked  as  death, 
On  we  went  by  flowering  thorns  through  the  balmy  summer's 

breath, 
On,  till  Ross  was  close  upon  us,  then  a  shout  resounding  rose, 
And  like  ocean's  waves  in  winter  in  we  leaped  upon  our  foes  ! 

For  a  brief,  brief  spell  they  quavered,  then  their  muskets  rang 

reply, 
And  our  boys  in  hundreds  falling  looked  their  last  upon  the 

sky. 
But,  the.  empty  places  filling,  still  we  rallied  to  the  fray, 
Till  the  misty  summer  morning  wore  into  the  dusty  day. 

But  a  figure  rose  before  us,  'twas  a  girl's  fragile  frame, 

And  among  the  fallen  soldiers  there  she  walked  with  eyes 

aflame, 
And  her  voice  rang  o'er  the  clamour  like  a  trumpet  o'er  the 

sea  : 
"  Whoso  dares  to  die  for  Ireland,  let  him  come  and  follow  me  !" 

Then  against  the  line  of  soldiers  with  a  gleaming  scythe  on 

high, 
Lo  Í   she  strode,  and  though  their  bullets  whistled  round  they 

passed  her  by, 
And,  a  thousand  bosoms  throbbing,  one  wild,  surging  shout 

we  gave, 
And  we  swept  them  from  our  pathway  like  the  sand  before 

the  wave. 


/ 


/ 


WILLIAM    ROONEY, 
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What,  though  fate  frowned  on  our  banners,  and  the  night 

came  down  in  woe, 
Let   that   maiden's   fame   be   cherished  while   the   Barrow's 

waters  flow  ; 
Ever  be  her  name  a  beacon  to  the  true  who  labour  on 
In  the  faith  that  clouds  for  ever  cannot  cloak  the  blaze  of 

Dawn. 

William  Rooney. 


THE  PRIESTS  OF  NINETY-EIGHT. 

The  story  of  our  native  land,  from  weary  age  to  age 
Is  writ  in  blood  and  scalding  tears  in  many  a  gloomy  page  ; 
But  darkest,  saddest  page  of  all  is  that  which  tells  the  fate 
Of  Erin's  noblest  martyr-sons,  the  Priests  of  Ninety-Eight. 

Leal  children  of  the  Church  were  they,  her  soldiers  brave  and 

true, 
Y$t  Irish  hearts  within  their  breasts  were  beating  warmly  too ; 
For  years  of  patient,  studious  toil,  of  vigil,  and  of  prayer 
Had  never  quenched  the  patriot  fire  which  God  had  kindled 

there. 

When  sheltered  by  the  stranger's  hand  among  the   hills  of 

Spain, 
Or  where  the  streams  of  sunny  France  roll  rapid  to  the  main, 
Their  fondest  thought  in  eager  flight  where'er  their  feet  might 

roam, 
Had  sped  across  the  circling  seas  that  girt  their  island  home- 
Across  the  wide  and  circling  seas  unto  her  emerald  breast 
Had  come  like  weary  ocean  birds  that  seek  a  place  of  rest, 
And  back  unto  the  exiles  borne  in  far  off  foreign  clime 
Sweet  memories  of  the  bygone  joys  of  boyhood's  golden  time. 


ass 
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And  many  an  eve  the  strangers'  halls  re-echoed  Erin's  songs 
That  told  in  fierce  or  touching  strain  the  story  of  her  wrongs  ; 
And  many  a  night  beneath  the  stars  that  lit  the  southern  skies, 
While  hotly  throbbed  their  loving  hearts,  and  big  tears  filled 
their  eyes. 

But  now  again,  their  exile  o'er,  they  tread  their  native  land, 
Among  her  leaders  and  her  chiefs  anointed  priests  they  stand  ; 
Anointed  priests,  with  priestly  charge,  and  bound  by  priestly 

vow, 
They  owe  their  isle  a  double  meed  of  love  and  duty  now. 

The  love  of  father  for  his  flock  of  helpless  little  ones — 
The  love  a  darling  mother  wins  from  true  and  tender  sons — 
A  love  that  liveth  to  the  end,  defying  time  and  fate — 
With  such  a  love  they  loved  their  land,  the  Priests  of  Ninety- 
Eight. 

The  gory  track  of  tyranny  has  all  her  hills  defiled, 
And  ruin  riots  o'er  the  scenes  where  peace  and.  plenty  smiled  ; 
Her  fields  lie  bare  and  desolate,  her  mournful  rivers  moan 
By  blackened  hearths,  and  outraged  homes,  and  altars  over- 
thrown. 

Through  hall  and  hamlet  'mid  the  wreck  the  spoiler's  hand 

has  made 
Red  murder  in  the  name  of  Law  pursues  his  hellish  trade, 
And  day  and  night  the  gibbets  groan,  the  deadly  bullets  rain, 
And  dusty  street  and  hillside  bare  are  piled  with  heaps  of 

slain  ! 

The  good  and  true  and  noble  fall  or  find  a  living  tomb, 
Away  from  home  and  friend,  within  the  dungeon's  lonely 

gloom, 
Or  sink  beneath  the  brutal  lash,  or  pitch-cap's  maddening 

The  prey  of  men  with  tiger  heart  and  worse  than  tiger  fang. 
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To  heaven  in  ceaseless  dirge  ascends  the  mother's  wild  despair, 
The  wail  of  sorrowing  wife  and  child,  the  maid's  unheeded 

prayer  ; 
The  voice  of  vengeful  blood,  that  cries  up  from  the  wreaking 

sod — 
Ah  !  well  may  ache  your  Irish  hearts,  0  patient  priests  of  God. 

Well  may  the  fire  of  righteous  wrath  leap  to  your  watching  eyes ! 
Well  may  you  vow  before  the  God  that  rules  the  earth  and  skies 
No  more  to  preach  ignoble  peace,  no  more  your  hands  to  hold, 
While  tyrants  waste  your  lands  with  war,  and  tigers  rend 
your  fold  ! 

They  drew  the  green  old  banner  forth  and  flung  it  to  the  light, 
And  Wexford  heard  the  rallying  cry  and  gathered  in  her  might, 
And  swore,  around  uplifted  cross,  unto  the  latest  breath 
To  follow  where  her  sagarts  led — to  victory  or  death  ! 

The  sagarts  led,  the  pikemen  fought,  like  lions  brought  to  bay, 
And  Wexford  proved  her  prowess  well  in  many  a  bloody  fray. 
Where  wronged  and  wronger  foot  to  foot  in  deadly  grip  were 

seen, 
And  England's  hated  Red  went  down  before  the  Irish  Green. 

And  bravest  of  the  brave  and  true  that  struck  for  Ireland's 
right — 

The  wisest  at  the  council  board,  the  boldest  in  the  fight — 

All  pure  from  stain  or  breath  of  shame  through  storms  of 
strife  and  hate, 

They  bore  the  sagarts'  honoured  name — the  Priests  of  Ninety- 
Eight. 

But,  oh  !  those  priests,  those  noble  priests,  how  sad  a  fate 

was  theirs, 
How  full  the  cup  of  bitterness  the  All-wise  God  prepares 
For  His  own  chosen  ones  marked  out  in  suffering  and  shame 
Anew  to  consecrate  His  cause,  and  glorify  His  name  ! 
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Yes,  they  wore  soldiers  in  His  cause — the  cause  of  trampled 
right— 

His  cause,  wherever  o'er  the  world  His  trumpet  calls  to  fight — 
His  cause,  though  scorned  of  slavish  men,  and  crushed  by 

despot  heel — 
The  holiest  that  ever  bared  a  soldier's  fearless  steel. 

Yes,   they  were  martyrs  for  His  name — for  Him  and  His 

they  died — 
Let  cowards  scoff,  and  cynics  sneer,  and  mocking  foes  deride — 
For  it  is  written  large  and  deep  on  many  a  gore- stained  sod, 
"  Who  dieth  for  God's  people,  he  most  truly  dies  for  God." 

And  radiant  shall  their  memory  live,  though  dark  and  sad 

their  doom, 
To  brighten  in  our  history  a  page  of  woe  and  gloom — 
A  pillar-fire  to  guide  a  nation  struggling  to  be  free, 
Along  the  thorny,  sunless  "path  that  leads  to  liberty. 

Oh,  Irish  priests  !  how  proud  and  grand  a  heritage  is  yours  ! 
A  priceless  love  that  will  not  die  as  long  as  time  endures — 
A  precious  flower  of  matchless  bloom,  whose  perfume  day 

by  day 
Will  sweeten  every  toil  and  cross  that  meet  you  on  your  way. 

Oh  !  guard  it  well  against  all  taint  of  foul  decay  and  death, 
Its  holy,  hallowed  beauty  shield  from  every  withering  breath  ; 
And  fair  and  stainless  hand  it  down  to  those  who'll  follow  you, 
And  love  it  with  an  equal  love — as  generous,  fond,  and  true. 

And  honour  them — the  martyred  dead — the  fearless,  good 

and  wise — 
Who  for  its  sake  in  evil  days  made  willing  sacrifice 
Of  earthly  hope  and  earthly  joy,  and  dared  the  felon's  fate 
To  feed  it  with  their  own  hearts'  blood— the  Priests  of  Ninety- 
Eight. 

Rev.  P.  M.  Furlong. 
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T)0    CUAtAT)     SCéAt. 

(A\i  n^AbÁit  Aycwp  Hi   ConctibAi|t  ^51^  &p  rnAjibAT)   éAT>bAij«.-o 
tfhc    5eA|tAitu.) 

"Oo   óuaIa  yceAl  T>o   \\éAb   mo   ófoi^e  lormAtn 
if  TZ-ajVOtng  5tiAif  if  5|\u^im   Aft  rn'incirm, 
ScéAL  t)o  téAti   pi|\   éife-Arm   atnceAtt, 
1f   le'f  ctntAe^t)    póT)tA  1   rnbfón   sau   fCAOitexVó. 

A  Ciaíiha  gAe'úeAt,   fin   féit)  fib   coi'óce  ; 
TVimcig   btif   *out\eoif,    nl't   fpeoif   tiÁ   b|tig   iormAib  ; 
Sm  é  -An   JJe-AfAtcdo  ceAn^Aitxe  1  n^enriteAc, 
1f  Ajtcúf  tiAfAt  iiAib  cdj\  UAoiT)e. 

tlí't  fúog-ptAit  fuáiu  te  f  AgÁil  'f^n  crp  f eo 

Le  n-Aj\  iridic  btifv  n^tAf  a  fCAoileAt), 

tlÁ  ftnL  tní-At)  if  TnogbÁit  ínme  aij\ 

'S  Ati  citieAtíiAinc  t>á  cioj^bugAt)  A^uf  *oá  ctAoi'ócAmc. 

Tlí  tnon^nAt)  tiom-fA   t3tíifv  50   bAoibirm 

5-An  bAogAt  ^An  bAfCAT)  ^ati  triAi^s  1  ^CjaÍó  tui|\c, 

'S  gufi  fib  péin  acá,   cé  riÁf\  te  timnfinc, 

A5  bf\Ait  a  céite  T>e  újiéAT)  riA  5ctAom-beAj\c. 

lAf\f\Airn,   Ai€óiin,    if   fcjteATíAirn    a^   fofA, 
1f  50  fAib  ah  ^eAUl  A|\  riAtfiAit)  á|a  T>cí|\e  ; 

50    fAlb   bAOgAt  1f   téAtl    1f   LÍOn-fUlt 

Afi  ^ac  fp-f\eAn  cfeAóÁiri  coitrii>ótig. 

tlí  ha  bptAiteAf  t)o  iDeAtbtng  cíoftúA, 

tlAe  Agtif  féAtcA,  fpéAftA  if  CAoiT)e, 

go  rraénut)   cut  50  rmrhAt  t>'a^\  tntnrmcifi, 

1f  50  fAib  Ati  cltncce  feo  aca  ^An  figneAf.    * 
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0  rim   ah  cÁp  iik\|\  acá  á£  áj\  nuiinnri|v, 

':>     gO     I'pUll      1K\      t)Ú1|\    50     X)IÚC     'íl-A     t)C1tllC0Alt, 

p|U\\bpA\>    rum    pubAil    Anonn    tajv    caohjo 
If  ciocp-dt)  ah  All  le   PfiAnncAig  LiorhtA. 

^o   ópeice-AUi    Ci^e   rAO]\  $An   T)Aoif\re, 

'S  ah   V)|\ArAinti  uAicne  1  n-uAccAj\  fCAoitce, 

5 AC    uío|\ÁriAó   ctAoin-ceÁ|\>OAc   coitfiit)teAc 

1  n-Ainni  An  juadai§,  if  ^ati  T)ia   t>á  ^cumi-oeAcc. 

rrnceAt   05    o    tonkin 


PAID     O'DONOGHUE. 


The  Yeos  were  in  Dunshaughlin,  and  the  Hessians  in  Dunreagh, 

And  spread  thro'  fair  Moynalty  were  the  Fencibles  of  Reagh, 

While    Roden's    godless    troopers    ranged    from    Skreen     to 

Mullachoo, 

When    hammered    were    the    pikeheads    first    by    Paid 

O'Donoghue. 

Young  Paid,  he  was  as  brave  a  boy  as  ever  hammer  swung, 

And  the  finest  hurler  that  you'd  find  the  lads  of  Meath 

among  ; 

\nd  when  the  wrestling  match  was  o'er  no  man  could  boast 

he  threw 

The  dark-haired  smith  of  Curroghá,  young  Paid  O'Donoghue. 

So  Pádraig  lived  a  happy  life  and  gaily  sang  each  day 

Beside  his  ringing  anvil  some  sweet  old  Irish  lay, 
Or  roamed  light-heartedly  at  eve  thro'  the  woods  of   lone 
Kilbrue, 
With    her   who'd    given    her    pure    heart's    love    to    Paid 
O'Donoghue. 
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Bui  Ninety-Eight's  dark  season  came  and  Irish    hearts  were 
sore  ; 

The  pitch-cap  and  triangle  the  patient  folk  outwore  ; 
The  blacksmith  thought  of  Ireland  and  found  he'd  work  to  do  : 

"  I'll  forge  some  steel  for  freedom,"  said  Paid  O'Donoghue. 

Tho'   the  Yeos  were  in  Dunshaughlin  and  the  Hessians  in 

Dunreagh, 

Tho'  spread  thro'  fair  Moynalty  were  the  Fencibles  of  Reagh ; 

Tho'  Roden's  godless  troopers  ranged  from  Screen  to  Mullachoo, 

The    pike-heads    keen    were    hammered     out    by    Paid 

O'Donoghue. 

And  so  in  Curroghá  each  night  was  heard  the  anvil's  ring, 
While  scouting  on  the  roadways  were  Hugh  and    Phelim 
King, 
With  Gillie's  Mat,  and  Duffy's  Pat,  and  Mickey  Gilsenan,  too, 
While    in    the    forge    for    Ireland    worked    young    Paid 
O'Donoghue. 

But  a  traitor  crept  amongst  them,  and  the  secret  soon  was 

sold 

To  the  captain  of  the  Yeomen  for  the  ready  Saxon  gold  ; 

And  a  troop  burst  out  one  evening  from  the  woods  of  dark 

Kilbrue, 

And  soon  a  rebel  prisoner  bound,  was  Paid  O'Donoghue. 

Now  Pádraig  Og  pray  fervently,  your  earthly  course  has  run  ; 

The  captain  he  has  sworn  you'll  not  see  the  morrow's  sun. 
The  muskets  they  are  ready,  and  each  yeoman's  aim  is  true  ; 

Death  stands  beside  thy  shoulder,  young  Paid  O'Donoghue. 

"  Down  on  your  knees,  you  rebel  dog,"  the  yeoman  captain 
roared, 
As  high  above  his  helmet's  crest  he  wraved  his  gleaming 
sword. 
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"  Down  on  your  knees  to  meet  your  doom,  such  is  the  rebel's 
due  ;  " 
But   straight    as    pike   shaft    'fore   him   stood    bold  Paid 
O'Donoghue. 

And   there  upon  the  roadway  where  in  childhood  he  had 
played, 

Before  the  cruel  yeoman  he  stood  quite  undismayed — 
"  I  kneel  but  to  my  God  above,  I  ne'er  shall  bow  to  you  ; 

You  can  shoot  me  as  I'm  standing,"  said  Paid  O'Donoghue. 

The  captain  gazed  in  wonder,  then  lowered  his  keen-edged 
blade, 
"  A  rebel  bold  as  this,"  he  said  "  'tis  fitting  to  degrade. 
Here  men!"   he  cried,   " unbind  him,  my  charger  needs  a 
shoe  ; 
The  King  shall  have  a  workman  in  this  Paid  O'Donoghue." 

Now  to  the  forge  young  Paid  lias  gone,   the  yeomen  guard 

the  door, 

And  soon  the  ponderous  bellows  is  heard  to  snort  and  roar  ; 

The  captain  stands  with  reins  in  hand  while  Pádraig  fits 

the  shoe, 

And  when  'tis  on  full  short  the  shrift  he'll  give  O'Donoghue. 

The  last  strong  nail  is  firmly  clenched,  the  captain's  horse 

is  shod  ! 

Now  rebel  bold  thine  hour  hath  come,  prepare  to  meet 

thy  God  ! 

But  why  holds  he  the  horse's  hoof  there's  no  more  work  to  do  ? 

Why  clenches  he  his  hammer  so,  young  Paid  O'Donoghue  ? 

A  leap !  a  roar !  a  smothered  groan !  the  captain  drops  the  rein, 
And  sinks  to  earth  with  hammer-head  sunk  deeply  in  his 
brain  ; 

And  lightly  in  the  saddle  fast  racing  towards  Kilbrue 
Upon  the  captain's  charger  sits  bold  Paid  O'Donoghue. 
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A  volley  from  the  pistols,  a  rush  of  horses'  feet — 

He's  gone  !   and   none  can  capture  the  captain's  charger 
fleet  ; 
find  on  the  night  wind  backwards  comes  a  mocking  loud 
11  Halloo  !  " 
That    tells    the    yeomen    they    have    lost    young    Paid 
O'Donoghue. 

Patrick  Archer. 


THE    DEATH    OF    EMMET. 

A.D.    1803. 

See,  there  within  the  heart  of  Dublin  City, 

That  silent  throng  of  people  waiting.     Why  ? 

Because  a  noble  youth — O  tale  of  pity  ! — - 
Comes  forth  to-day  for  Freedom's  cause  to  die  ! 

He  saw  his  country  scourged,  and  bruised,  and  beaten, 
And  trampled  down,  a  butt  for  brutal  scorn, 

Because  he  tried  her  sorrow-draught  to  sweeten 
In  manhood's  budding  strength  he  dies  this  morn. 

And  gathered  closely  there,  with  placid  faces, 
And  tireless  gaping  eyes,  to  see  him  fall, 

To  see  his  bright  hopes  crushed  in  death's  embraces, 
Are  they  the  slaves  he  strove  to  free  from  thrall  ? 

Hush  !  here  he  comes,  with  steps  that  do  not  falter, 
With  fearless  gaze,  and  proudly-arching  brow, 

A  noble  offering  he,  for  Freedom's  Altar, — 

But  ye  who  watch,  where  is  your  manhood  now  ? 

Why  tender  not  your  hearts  to  Anger's  leading, 
And  burst  like  wind-lashed  waves  upon  that  crew, 

Who,  back  and  forth  like  fiends  accurst  are  speeding 
In  joy  because  they've  hellish  work  to  do. 
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What  matter  tho'  he's  hedged  around  by  foemen, 
A  people's  will  is  mightier  than  the  sea  ; 

What  !  fear  ye  then  those  black-souled  coward  yeomen  ? 
Ah  !  sad  his  fate  who  dies  for  such  as  ye  ! 

The  neck  is  bared,  the  kingly  head  is  bending, 
The  longing  eyes  look  wistfully  around  ; 

Great  God  !  and  shall  it  come,  the  cruel  ending  > 
And  shall  he  die  like  this,  in  fetters  bound  ? 

O,  if  'twere  where  the  battle-flame  was  sweeping 
Above  the  rush,  and  roar,  and  din  of  strife, 

Where  angry  men,  'gainst  lines  of  foemen  leaping, 
Avenged  the  wrongs  of  sire,  and  maid,  and  wife. 

But  here  to  die,  'mid  foes,  exultant,  jeering, 
Tiis  work  undone,  his  country  still  in  chains. 

Hark  !  hears  he  not  the  sound  of  distant  cheering  ! 
He  feels  the  fire  of  Freedom  in  his  veins  ! 

trio  t)|Aón !  mo  t)|Aón !  not  so,  'tis  fancy  only, 
Some  woman's  wail  ;   perhaps  some  pitying  moaa 

For  him,  who  faces  death  unarmed  and  lonely, 
Who  fights  the  last  great  fight  of  all — alone. 

The  hour  has  come,  his  star  of  life  is  paling  ; 

But  still,  the  hope-flush  lives  upon  his  cheeks. 
He  looks  around,  that  eagle  eye  unquailing, 

And,  as  the  upraised  axe  would  fall,  he  speaks  : — 

"  Not  yet,"  he  says,  "  not  yet,  I  am  not  ready  ;  ■' 
His  eager  gaze  is  fixed  upon  the  street ; 

His  heart  is  throbbing  now  with  beat  unsteady  ; 
He  listens  for  the  sound  of  rushing  feet. 

11  Not  yet,  not  yet,"  once  more  the  words  are  spoken. 
And  while  they  come  upon  each  gasping  breath 

The  blow  is  struck,  the  brave  proud  heart  is  broken, 
The  noble  spirit  stilled  in  endless  death. 
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A  leering  brute  stoops  down  a  moment  later, 
And  raises  up  the  ghastly  bleeding  head. 

"  Behold,"  he  cries,  "  the  fate  of  every  traitor. 
Ha  !  ha  !  the  dogs  have  wine  that's  rich  and  red." 

And  ye  who  came  with  hasty  footsteps,  thronging, 
Who,  round  the  block,  in  rageless  silence  stood  ; 

Who  knew  his  heart  for  Freedom's  light  was  longing, 
And  saw  him  die,  that  dogs  might  lap  his  blood  ! 

Go  !  hide  your  heads  in  guilty  shame,  unending, 
And  see  that  blood-stained  form  before  your  eyes. 

Nor  time,  nor  change,  nor  storms  the  wide  earth  rending, 
Shall  stifle  in  your  hearts  his  anguished  cries. 

But  come  it  will — the  patriot's  vindication — 
And  men  shall  rise  to  blot  out  every  stain, 

To  bring  back  life  and  strength  to  Emmet's  Nation  ; 
To  tear  from  off  her  limbs  the  thraldom  chain. 

Some  day  guilt  receives  its  own  red  wages, 

And  if  we  fail  to  pay  back  every  debt, 
There's  One  who  rules  o'er  all,  thro'  all  the  ages, 

And  He  remembers  well — if  we  forget. 

Brian  O'Higgins. 


ROBERT   EMMET'S   SPEECH   FROM   THE   DOCK. 

My  Lords — I  am  asked  what  have  I  to  say  why  sentence  of 
death  should  not  be  pronounced  on  me,  according  to  law. 
I  have  nothing  to  say  that  can  alter  your  pre-determination, 
nor  that  it  will  become  me  to  say,  with  any  view  to  the 
mitigation  of  that  sentence  which  you  are  to  pronounce 
and  I  must  abide  by.  But  1  have  that  to  say  which  interests 
me  more  than  life,  and  which  you  have  laboured  to  destroy. 
I  have  much  to  say  why  my  reputation  should  be  rescued 
from  the  load  of  faUe  accusation  and  calumny  which  has  been 
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cast  upon  it.      1  do  not  imagine  that,  seated  where  you  are, 
your  mind  can  be  so  free  from  prejudice  as  to  receive  the 
least   impression  from  what  I  am  going  to  utter.      I  have 
no  hopes  that  I  can  anchor  my  character  in  the  breast  of 
a  court  constituted  and  trammeled  as  this  is.      I  only  wish, 
and  that  is  the  utmost  that  I  expect,   that  your  lordships 
may  suffer  it  to  float  down  your  memories  untainted  by  the 
foul  breath  of  prejudice,  until  it  finds  some  more  hospitable 
Lirbour  to  shelter  it  from  the  storms  by  which  it  is  buffetted. 
Was  I  only  to  suffer  death,  after  being  adjudged  guilty  by 
your  tribunal,  I  should  bow  in  silence,  and  meet  the  fate  that 
awaits  me  without  a  murmur  ;    but  the  sentence  of  the  law 
which  delivers  my  body  to   the   executioner  will,   through 
the  ministry  of  the  law,  labour  in  its  own  vindication,  to 
consign  my  character  to  obloquy  ;    for  there  must  be  guilt 
somewhere,  whether  in  the  sentence  of  the  court  or  in  the 
catastrophe  time  must  determine.        A  man  in  my  situation 
has  not  only  to  encounter  the  difficulties  of  fortune,  and  the 
force  of  power  over  minds  which  it  has  corrupted  or  subjugated, 
but  the  difficulties  of  established  prejudice.      The  man  dies, 
but  his  memory  lives.      That  mine  may  not  perish,  that  it 
may  live  in  the  respect  of  my  countrymen,  I  seize  upon  this 
opportunity  to  vindicate  myself  from  some  of  the  charges 
alleged   against  me.      When  my  spirit   shall  be  wafted   to 
a   more   friendly  port — when   my  shade   shall   have   joined 
the  bands  of  those  martyred  heroes  who   have  shed  their 
blood  on  the  scaffold  and  in  the  field  in  the  defence  of  their 
country  and  of  virtue,   this  is  my  hope — I  wish  that  my 
memory    and    name   may   animate   those   who    survive   me, 
while  I  look  down  with  complacency  on  the  destruction  of 
that   perfidious   government  which  upholds   its  domination 
by  blasphemy  of  the  Most  High — which  displays  its  power 
over  man,  as  over  the  beasts  of  the  forest — which  sets  man 
upon  his  brother,  and  lifts  his  hand,  in  the  name  of  God, 
against  the  throat  of  his  fellow  who  believes  or  doubts  a 
little  more  or  a  little  less  than  the  government  standards — a 
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government  which  is  steeled  to  barbarity  by  the  cries  of  the 
orphans  and  the  tears  of  the  widows  it  has  made. 

I  appeal  to  the  Immaculate  God — I  swear  by  the  throne 
of  Heaven,  before  which  I  must  shortly  appear — by  the  blood 
of  the  murdered  patriots  who  have  gone  before  me— that 
my  conduct  has  been,  through  all  this  peril,  and  through 
all  my  purposes,  governed  only  by  the  conviction  which 
I  have  uttered,  and  by  no  other  view  than  that  of 
the  emancipation  of  my  country  from  the  superinhuman 
oppression  under  which  she  has  so  long  and  too  patiently 
travailed  ;  and  I  confidently  hope  that,  wild  and  chimerical 
as  it  may  appear,  there  is  still  union  and  strength  in  Ireland 
to  accomplish  this  noblest  of  enterprises.  Of  this  I  speak 
with  confidence,  of  intimate  knowledge,  and  with  the  con- 
solation that  appertains  to  that  confidence.  Think  not, 
my  lords,  I  say  this  for  the  petty  gratification  of  giving  you 
a  transitory  uneasiness.  A  man  who  never  yet  raised  his 
voice  to  assert  a  lie  will  not  hazard  his  character  with  posterity 
by  asserting  a  falsehood  on  a  subject  so  important  to  his 
country,  and  on  an  occasion  like  this.  Yes,  my  lords,  a 
man  who  does  not  wish  to  have  his  epitaph  written  until 
his  country  is  liberated,  will  not  leave  a  weapon  in  the  power 
of  envy,  or  a  pretence  to  impeach  the  probity  which  he 
means  to  preserve,  even  in  the  grave  to  which  tyranny 
consigns  him. 

I  am  charged  with  being  an  emissary  of  France.  An 
emissary  of  France  !  and  for  what  end  ?  It  is  alleged  that 
I  wished  to  sell  the  independence  of  my  country  ;  and  for 
what  end  ?  Was  this  the  object  of  my  ambition  ?  And 
is  this  the  mode  by  which  a  tribunal  of  justice  reconciles 
contradiction  ?  No  ;  I  am  no  emissary  ;  and  my  ambition 
was  to  hold  a  place  among  the  deliverers  of  my  country, 
not  in  power,  nor  in  profit,  but  in  the  glory  of  the  achieve- 
ment. Sell  my  country's  independence  to  France  !  and  for 
what  ?     Was   it   a   change   of   masters  ?     No,   but   for   my 
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ambition.  Oh,  my  country,  was  it  personal  ambition  that 
could  influence  me  ?  Had  it  been  the  soul  of  my  actions 
could  I  not,  by  my  education  and  fortune,  by  the  rank  and 
consideration  of  my  family,  have  placed  myself  amongst 
the  proudest  of  your  oppressor.  My  Country  was  my  Ido). 
To  it  I  sacrificed  every  selfish,  every  endearing  sentiment  ; 
and  for  it  I  now  offer  up  myself,  O  God  !  No,  my  lords  ; 
I  acted  as  an  Irishman,  determined  on  delivering  my  country 
from  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  and  unrelenting  tyranny,  and  the 
more  galling  yoke  of  a  domestic  faction,  which  is  its  joint 
partner  and  perpetrator  in  the  patricide,  from  the  ignominy 
existing  with  an  exterior  of  splendour  and  a  conscious 
depravity.  It  was  the  wish  of  my  heart  to  extricate  my 
country  from  this  doubly-rivetted  despotism — I  wished  to 
place  her  independence  beyond  the  reach  of  any  power  on 
earth.  I  wished  to  exalt  her  to  that  proud  station  in  the 
world.  Connection  with  France  was,  indeed,  intended, 
but  only  as  far  as  mutual  interest  would  sanction  or  require. 

I  have  been  charged  with  that  importance  in  the  emancipa- 
tion of  my  country,  as  to  be  considered  the  key-stone  of  the 
combination  of  Irishmen  ;  or,  as  your  lordship  expressed 
it,  "  the  life  and  blood  of  the  conspiracy."  You  do  me 
honour  over-much  ;  you  have  given  to  the  subaltern  all  the 
credit  of  a  superior.  There  are  men  engaged  in  this  con- 
spiracy, who  are  not  only  superior  to  me,  but  even  to  your 
own  conception  of  yourself,  my  lord — men  before  the 
splendour  of  whose  genius  and  virtues  I  should  bow  with 
respectful  deference,  and  who  would  think  themselves  dis- 
graced by  shaking  your  blood-stained  hand. 

What,  my  lord,  shall  you  tell  me  on  the  passage  to  the 
scaffold,  which  that  tyranny,  of  which  you  are  only  the 
intermediary  executioner,  has  erected  for  my  murder,  that 
I  am  accountable  for  all  the  blood  that  has  been  and  will 
be  shed  in  this  struggle  of  the  oppressed  against  the  oppressor 
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— shall  you  tell  me  this,  and  must  I  be  so  very  a  slave  as 
not  to  repel  it  ?  I  do  not  fear  to  approach  the  Omnipotent 
Judge  to  answer  for  the  conduct  of  my  whole  life  ;  and  am 
I  to  be  appalled  and  falsified  by  a  mere  remnant  of  mortality 
here  ?  By  you,  too,  although  if  it  were  possible  to  collect 
all  the  innocent  blood  that  you  have  shed  in  your  unhallowed 
ministry  in  one  great  reservoir  your  lordship  might  swim 
in  it. 

Let  no  man  d?re,  when  I  am  dead,  to  charge  me  with 
dishonour  ;  let  no  man  attaint  my  memory,  by  believing 
that  I  could  have  engaged  in  any  cause  but  that  of  my 
country's  liberty  and  independence  ;  or  that  I  could  have 
become  the  pliant  minion  of  power,  in  the  oppression  and 
misery  of  my  country.  The  proclamation  of  the  Provisional 
Government  speaks  for  our  views  ;  no  inference  can  be 
tortured  from  it  to  countenance  barbarity  or  debasement 
at  home,  or  subjection,  humiliation,  or  treachery  from  abroad. 
I  would  not  have  submitted  to  a  foreign  oppressor  for  the 
same  reason  that  I  v/ould  resist  the  foreign  and  domestic 
oppressor.  In  the  dignity  of  freedom  I  would  have  fought 
upon  the  threshold  of  my  country,  and  its  enemy  should 
enter  only  by  passing  over  my  lifeless  corpse.  And  am  I, 
who  lived  but  for  my  country,  and  who  have  subjected 
myself  to  the  dangers  of  the  jealous  and  watchful  oppressor, 
and  the  bondage  of  the  grave,  only  to  give  my  countrymen 
their  rights,  and  my  country  her  independence,  am  I  to  be 
loaded  wifn  calumny,  and  not  suffered  to  resent  it  ?  No  ; 
God  forbid  ! 

If  the  spirits  of  the  illustrious  dead  participate  in  the 
concerns  and  cares  of  those  who  are  dear  to  them  in  this 
transitory  life,  oh  !  ever  dear  and  venerated  shade  of  my 
departed  father,  look  down  with  scrutiny  upon  the  conduct 
of  your  suffering  son,  and  see  if  I  have,  even  for  a  moment, 
deviated  from  those  principles  of  morality  and  patriotism 
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which  it  was  your  care  to  instil  into  my  youthful  mind,  and 
for  which  I  am  now  about  to  offer  up  my  life.  My  lords, 
you  are  impatient  for  the  sacrifice.  The  blood  which  you 
seek  is  not  congealed  by  the  artificial  terrors  which  surround 
your  victim — it  circulates  warmly  and  unruffled  through 
the  channels  which  God  created  for  noble  purposes,  but  which 
you  are  now  bent  to  destroy,  for  purposes  so  grievous  that 
they  cry  to  Heaven.  Be  yet  patient  !  I  have  but  a  few  more 
words  to  say — I  am  going  to  my  cold  and  silent  grave — 
my  lamp  of  life  is  nearly  extinguished — my  race  is  run — the 
grave  opens  to  receive  me,  and  I  sink  into  its  bosom.  I  have 
but  one  request  to  ask  at  my  departure  from  this  world, 
it  is — the  charity  of  its  silence.  Let  no  man  write  my 
epitaph  ;  for  as  no  man  who  knows  my  motives  dare  now 
vindicate  them,  let  not  prejudice  or  ignorance  asperse  them. 
Let  them  and  me  rest  in  obscurity  and  peace  ;  and  my  tomb 
remain  uninscribed,  and  my  memory  in  oblivion,  until  other 
times  and  other  men  can  do  justice  to  my  character.  When 
my  country  takes  her  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  let  my  epitaph  be  written.  I  have 
done. 


siosmA  ati  AtimA  teis  An  scotAirm. 

éifcijpt)  a  córhujApA  A^uf  mneofwo  pcé\\l  *oíd, 
1YUj\  A'oeijMT)  wa  tiug'OAijx  trmmue  LéigeAncA, 
Aja  An  fioftn-A  ójUiAi-ó  a  oeit)  Lá  x\a  HT)A01^-D|\e-Ac 
^5  A^  SCoUMtin  if  ax\  awaxw  1  n--dj\ftdit)  a  céile. 

An   uam(\  féi*ope-Aj\  An  cj\otnpA  50  hxvóDAtl  pAoonAC, 
OifAeocAit)  1   n-A  fui-óe  te  bjug  50  néAfCAit), 
A^uf  bAMeocAiX)  -ArmruT)  5-dó  cnúp  |\<\n  cf^ogAl, 

XV\A\\    A]\    CéAfAt)    Cj\ÍOrC    50    píOn    A|\    gé-Af-ÓjAOIf. 

An  uAif\  tiocpxMt)  An  z-AriAm  x>AmAnzA  VAOp  mit> 
Aníof  Ap  ip|\eAnn  ir  é  uite  xriAp  cAojvd, 
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HaÓvM*ó  50  T>cí  An  cotAnn   tobtA  fAn  5Cfié  fíof 

Cum    ceAnsmÁt/    teif    An    mb|\eiceAm    aj\    muttAc    An    ónuic 

éAÓUAlg. 

An   c-AnAttl  : 

T)éAm;Ait)  te  peA|A5  if  é  A5  fC|\eAT)Aig  te  piAncAib  : 
ÍTIo  tfiAllAóc  t>uic,  a  óolAnn,  com  t)onA  *f  if  peiTHfv ; 
1f  lom^óA  mAttAóc  T)o  ttnttif  t)om  1  n-ipf*eAnn  t>aoj\ca, 
1f  mo  ttiAttAcc  -oo'n  IÁ  1  r\-&p  cáh^a  A5  ptéi*ó  teAU. 

ah  CotAnn  : 

C|\éAT>  é  X)o  cúif  cugAm,  a  túbAij\e  fdéipeAC  ? 

C^éAT)  pÁ  50   bptnLif\  com   cuúac  fo  rni'   *óAOfi<vó  ? 

C^éAT)  a  ^inneAf  teAC  juAm  a  "óiadaií  An  éitig 

te  n-A  mbeiteÁ  Afi  btnte  ctigAm  if  A5  fioftriAt)  te  £AobAif\-nim. 

An  cAnAtn  : 

T)o  ttieAttAif  cum  peACA  mé  lex)}  btA*oAifeAc€  éitig, 
1f  T)0  geAttAif  1   n-A  -óiAit)  fin  lex/   bfUAtfiAib  b^ei^e 
go   nt)éAnpA  Aitf\ige  1*0'   peACAíb   ctAoncAc', 
nit)  nÁ  |\mnif  no  50  fvinneAt)  cú  "OAojAAt). 

1f  lom'óA  mAttAcc  t)0  tmttif  *óom  1  n-i£j\eAnn  c|\AOfAc 
1  T)UAoib  T)o  ct^f^pteAcc,   ó  f\ií$A*ó  fAn  cfAogAt  cú  ; 

triO   C|\eAÓ,   50   T)ÓlgCe,   1f  50   fCÓttCA  CéAfCA 

TTIaja  a  puAi|\  mé  fUAtfi  cú  ó  *Ó1A  mAj\  céite  ! 

An  CotAnn : 

nAó  A^AC-fA  bí  An  óiAtt  p&m  if  ^^   éijum, 
UtH5finc  A^tif  meADAif  1   *oceAnncA  óéite  ? 
C^éAT)  é  An  cúif  nÁ  |\mnif  mife  *oo  fCAonAT), 
1f  ^An  tei^mc  "oorn  cufA  x>o  mitteAt)  if  r>o  caoóa-o  ? 

AVi  cAnAm  : 

X)o  puAif  mé  ciAtt  ó  ^ia,  ní  b^éA^  fAn  ; 

Acc  t)o  bAm  cuf  a  t)íom  í  te  bjug  "oo  ctAoncA  ; 

T)o   t)AttAif  mo   meAbAif  lex/   cAim-fUgab   éitig, 

mo  toil,  mo  cvnsfmc  t>o  miUif-fe  1  n-émpeAcc» 
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An  Cot  Ann : 

6tfC,    a   fOAtLAlpe,   if   a   §lAnn\i|ve   béieeAó, 

c~aoi   s;o  hlomAjtCAó  a  5  T)éAiiAni  cubAifce  te  íiéite-Aó  ; 

11K\  bíof-f4  T>All  5 ac  Am  •oem'   f-AogAl 

T)o   bíf-fe   niAtl  cum   Aicjuge  "óéAnAm. 

If  póf  bA  ttieAf-á  le&z  beic  m.Accn<Am  -An  Tí'éinim, 
An  fre-ati-Af  'o'eotAif  ir  *oo   món-cinT)  néime, 
If  méi*o  *oo  ctnsfeAtiA  1  sctn-oe-Aóu-Ain  éi$;re, 
Cé  nÁn  cilice  tnnu  .An  ctn^rm  \da  n-AomúA. 

All   c  ATI  A 111  : 

Circ-re,  a  con-Abt-Aig  if  ctnn  core  Let)'  béAt  u-Ann, 

íf  iom*óA  T>noc-c.Ainn€  -a^-ac  a$  mrmc   rcé-At  onm  : 

;T)-Á  nT>é.Anp,Ainn-re  ctiit)  Tie^y  cont-Aib-re  x>o  fCéi*óe-AccAmc, 

V)a  món  -An  rn-AfUvó  *oo  Le-Anp.AT)  1  n--A  ú-Aoib  one. 

11Í    fVAlb    CnU-Ag  -A^-AC   T)ÓrhfA  1f   CÚ    50    pÚT>|VAC   pé-AC-AC, 

A5  itnteAóc  50  meA-újVAc  ir  c-Aróbre  -An  'o'éA'OAn, 

50    b-AiU:ib   món.A  1*0'    gu-A^Aine   rcléipe-Ac, 

A5  iminc  ir  -Ag  ót  if  leir  An  ói^e  ptéi-one-Acc. 

If  iomt>-A  bi-A^o  tn-Ait  bt-Arc-A  *oo  óAicir  te-AC  pémig 
1f  pé-Arc-Ai'úe  món-A  1  me,Arc  u-Airte  cnéiceAó, 
-A^ur  mire  50  pMinLAS  toin  pé  gé-An-gtAr 
Irag  1T>'  c-Ab-Ait-re  'f  5-An  be,Ann  45  émne  onm. 

ATI   COLAnn  : 

Sc-at>,  a  cl-AtnpAine  if  n-Á  t-AbAin  com  tjaoja  r-An  ; 
XWÁ  c-Aicmn-re  b-Ai*o  1   me-Arc  cU-An  riA  féite, 
1f  50  n-óLAinn  1  *ocig  -An   ópcA  mo  'ú-AocAin 
Tlíon   fC-Aon-Af   ctif-A   ó    ótnt)eAccAin    nAomúA. 

Atl   tAttxMTI  : 

Deifttm  riAó  rmrce  a  nÁ-ó  j;un  tu5Air-re  céice-AC 

1lu-Ain  bmn-re  Aft  Ai^ne  mo  LeAfA  x>o  'úéAnAm 
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Le   j.woip'om   beACAt)  im'   peACAib  50  léifieAó, 

11  í   lei5peÁ-|M  cum   cmn   tné,   a  ctAt)Aifve  An   éicig, 

*OÁ  pÁt>  ^An  ArhfiA-p  50  |Aáil3  -dm  mo  *óAoúAin 
A^Am-fA  50   póit   óum   lompó'óA  aj\   n^oniúcc, 
If  ó  bí  T)ia  CjiócAif\eAc  5tif  cóif\  nÁj\  bAogAt  Dom 
pui|\e-Ac  mAfi  a  bíof  50  cj\íc  mo  fAogAit. 

A11    COt  Aíin  :  • 

111Á  bíof  5^n  cuigfiti  5AT1  ófunnneAr  5A11  éij\im, 
5^n  p;or  nA  *oei|:|Ae-Ac  acc  mi'  bf\eituce  b^éA^Ac,. 
Cat)  é  ^n  ctiif  nÁ  f\mnif-£e  mé  *oo  fCAonAt), 
1f  ^An  tei$mt  t)om  coi*óce  cttfA  t>o  caoca*ó  ? 

A 11   cAHAm  : 

Y\Á  cuigeAt)  Aon  T>ume  511^1  mife  t)o  téAn  cú, 
1lí   mé  50   T>eimin   acc  t>o  neAtfi-ftnm   pémit), 
5^n   Sjvát)   *oo   ^ia  nÁ  éileAríi   aj\  nAomtAóc 
Ace  it)'  f pAT)Ai|\e  mA|\b  $An  eA^tA  1  n-Aon  coja. 

Cé  50  bfUAifur  pogttnm  cum  tAbAific  le  néipeAóc, 
5Aet)eAt5  if  LAiT)eAn   if  AnA-cuiT>    "ÓéAfitA 

T1Í0|\    CÓ1|A    TH11U    C01T)Ce    1    SClHTieACCAin    An    CfAOgAlt 

t)eic  A5  cÁmeAt)  5AC  nmune  nÁj\  cumAnn  teAC  pém  é- 

T)eimm   te  píjunne  te  0^15  if  éipeAóc, 

5u|\  niAit  T)o  ttnttif  50  *oeimm  x)o  >óao|\a>ó  ; 

ÍTIa|\  mnt  t)0   teAfA  níof  gtACAif  1   n-Aon   cojt, 

Acu  pui|\eAó  1T)'  gAi^e  ^u|\  ^eAjAfA-ó  T>e'n  cfAogAt  cti*. 

Com  -pAT>A  if  beit>  "Oia  'ha  Í)ia  aja  An  fAogAt 
"beit)  cu|v\  if  mife  &\\  btnte  3AT1   CfiAoóAt), 
A5  mAttAccAmc  50  Ufiom  ^ac  Am  aja  a  céite 
1   T)ceinció  ipjtmn  'meAfc  ctntte  cá  tdaojaúa. 

l)eiT)  fplAnncAóA  ueme  a^  |uc  Af  T)o    béAt-f  a, 
1f  piAfCAi*óe  mme  1*0'   ice  if  1*0'   féAbA-ó  ; 
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Do  áwnn   110  T)o  cloigCAnn  aj\  puóAt)  le  cjvéme, 
'  Síor  itif  An  5coij\  ir  cú  aj\  buite  le  piAnrAib. 

All   ÓOl  AII11  : 

111  o  tiuMUvóc  te  bimb  "oo'n  IÁ  nu^Ae)  fA  upAogAt  mé, 
111o  riuMlAcc  te  buile  x>o  $ac  n*oume  t>o  caoc  mé, 
1m'   Úv\|\|\ac  9fAt\  bpeACA  *oe  *óeAfCAib  T>noc-ctAoncA, — 
If  mo  riiAlUAcc  *ouic-re  cu^Aim  com  *ooiu  'f  ir  péixnn. 

111  o  cneAó  50  ^oóigce,  ir  tno  oj\ón  mó|A  péme, 

IIac  im'   cloic  no  im*   mAi*oe  *oo  óAiteAf  mo  céAnmA  ; 

11í  bemn  1  n*oiu  im'  conAbtAó  opéAn  aic 

A3  imteAóc  50  mpneAnn  'meArc  ctntte  uÁ  T>AOttCA. 

All   c  ATI  Am  : 

A  bnocAir  mittceAc  btA*ómAnnAó  rctéipeAó, 

Lei^  'oo-o'  óAinnz:  ir  éirc  tem,  rcéAt-fA  ; 

tlíon  ttn^if  1  n-Atn  xyo  óAnnclA  ad  mem  rm, 

ó\n  peACA  T>o  feAóAmc  no  ^un  LeA^A^)  cú  cnAoccA. 

ttí  teompAt)  moitleAt)  cum  belt  A5  mnfinc  rcéAt  *ouic  ; 
CAicpeA-o  ^AbÁil  1*0'  poóAin  'f  if  *oic  Liom  pém  fm, 
Cum  *oul  50  ^leAnn  $0  mbeit)  ftiocc   6ada  Ann, 
Áic  nÁ  pA§Ain-re  ceAt)  cAmnce  ^nn  An  aou  con. 

CAob  teif  An  n^leAnn  f  o,  ^au  AmttAf  n'éitine, 
'SeA^i  fui'ópit)  Cníorc  An  uiaoiI  au  uSléibe, 
Cum   bneit  x>o  tAbAinc  ir  peACAig  t>o  T)AonA>ó 
1f  Aicnigig  'ta  ceAnc  50  voeo  "oo  fAonAt). 

lompócAit)    aJait)    50    meiLlxeAó   pAobnAó 

Am ac   A]\   ftuAigcib   mónA    CAbAit), 

If  -oéAnpAiT)  Leo   te  cotfiAcc  a  nAomtAcc' 

"  CnéA'o   6  cuige  'ua  mnneAr  T>o'n  unéAt)-ro? 

"  tnoifCCAf  -OACAT)   tÁ  aj-v  fÁfAó  ftéibe, 
Jau   biA-6  5An  -oeoc,  50  bocu  50  cnéit  Ia^  ; 
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1f,  za\\  éif  mo  cAftAnnAcc'  cum  X)u\\  mAiteAf  *oo  'óéAnAm, 
"Coig  fit)  An  TMAbAt  if  mo  fiAjAit-fe  tféig  fib. 
•  ••••• 

"Imtigit)  Af   mo  fA'OAfc  if  leAgAt)  if  téAn   ojtAib, 
A  'ófeAtn  nA  mAttAcc,  -An  Aicme  bféAn  f o  ; 
Uemre  iffinn  com  T>eAf5  'f  if  féix>if 
'ÍHif  lofc^vó  50  t)eo,  5^n  fóiftm  ^An  cfAoóAt). 

"  1f  fib-fe,  a  -úfeAm   tu^  ^feAnn  50  hé^  t)om, 

€115  biA*o  if  *oeoc  *oom,  if  mófÁn  éAt)Ai§, 

Lóifcín   oit)ce, — if  te  T>eAg-cfoi>óe  *oéAnA*ó 

50  teof  mAiceAfA  1  scAiceAm  buf  fAogAit  T)om, 

5tiiAifigivó  Horn,  a  ctAnn  bocc  éAbAit), 

1  feitb  r\A  bftAiteAf  1  meAfc  Ain^eAt  nAomúA 

pé  $tóif  51 1  cAiáfig  nA  CAtfAc  néACA 

A5  motA-ó  An   AúAf  An  ttlic  if  An  rlA01m-Sp10fA1>o.,, 

PATRICK  DENN. 


THE  BOATMEN  OF  KERRY. 

Above  the  dark  waters  the  sea-gulls  are  screaming ; 
Their  wings  in  the  sunlight  are  glancing  and  gleaming ; 
With  keen  eyes  they're  watching  the  herring  in  motion, 
As  onward  they  come  from  the  wild  restless  ocean. 
Now,  praise  be  to  God,  for  the  hope  that  shines  o'er  us, 
This  season,  at  least,  will  cast  plenty  before  us  ; 
When  safely  returning  with  our  hookers  well  laden 
How  gaily  will  sound  the  clear  laugh  of  each  maiden. 
Oh  !  light  as  young  fawns  will  they  run  down  to  meet  us 
With  accents  of  love  on  the  sea-shore  to  greet  us  : 
While  merrily  over  the  waters  we're  gliding, 
Each  wave,  as  it  rolls,  with  our  boat-stems  dividing  ; 
Till  high  on  the  beach  every  black  boat  is  stranded — 
Her  stout  crew  in  health  and  in  safety  all  landed, 
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Near  cabins,  though  humble,  from  whence  they  can  borrow 
Content   for  the  day  and  new  hope  for  the  morrow. 

Oh,  loved  of  our  maidens  are  Boatmen  of  Kerry  ! 
For  stalwart  and  true  are  the  Boatmen  of  Kerry  ! 
To  guide  the  black  hooker,  or  scull  the  light  wherry, 
My  life  on  the  skill  of  the  Boatmen  of  Kerry  ! 


The  rich  man  from  feasting  may  seek  his  soft  pillow — 

The  plank  is  our  bed,  and  our  home  is  the  billow  ; 

Our  sails  may  be  rent,  and  our  rigging  be  riven, 

Yet  know  we  no  fear,  for  our  trust  is  in  Heaven. 

To  waves  at  the  base  of  dark  Brandon's  steep  highlands, 

To  sandbank  and  rock,  near  the  green  Samphire  Islands, 

The  nets  that  we  cast  in  the  night  are  no  strangers — 

The  nets  that  we  tend  in  all  trials  and  dangers. 

From  north,  east,  and  west,  though  the  wild  winds  be  blowing, 

Though  waves  be  all  madly  or  placidly  flowing, 

Those  nets  get  us  food  when  our  children  are  crying— 

Those  nets  give  us  joy  when  all  sadly  we're  sighing; 

When  signs  in  the  bay  be  around  us  and  near  us, 

With  thoughts  about  home  to  inspire  us  and  cheer  us — 

When  falls  over  earth  the  gray  shade  of  the  even, 

When  gleams  the  first  star  in  the  wide  vault  of  Heaven, 

Through  gloom  and  through  danger  each  bold  boatman  urges 

With  sail,  or  with  oar,  his  frail  boat  through  the  surges. 

Oh  !  loved  of  our  maidens  are  Boatmen  of  Keny  ! 
For  stalwart  and  true  are  the  Boatmen  of  Kerry  ! 
To  guide  the  black  hooker,  or  scull  the  light  wherry, 
My  life  on  the  skill  of  the  Boatmen  of  Kerry  ! 


Though  wealth  is  not  ours,  though  our  fortunes  be  lowly, 
Our  hearts  are  at  rest,  for  our  thoughts  are  all  holy. 
Oh  !  who  would  deny  it,  that  saw,  in  fair  weather. 
Our  black  boats  assembled  at  anchor  together  ; 
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Their  crews  all  on  board  them,  prepared,  with  devotion, 

To  list  to  the  Mass  we  get  read  on  the  ocean  ! 

Oh  !  there  is  the  faith  that  of  Heaven  is  surest— 

Oh  !  there  is  religion,  the  highest  and  purest. 

Oh  !  could  you  but  view  them,  with  eyes  upward  roving 

To  God  ever  living,  to  God  ever  loving — ■ 

The  deep  wave  beneath  them,  the  blue  Heaven  o'er  them. 

The  tall  cliffs  around  them,  the  altar  before  them — 

You'd  say  :    "  'Tis  a  sight  to  remember  with  pleasure  — 

A  sight  that  a  poet  would  gloat  o'er  and  treasure. 

Oh  !  ne'er  shall  my  soul  lose  the  lesson  they've  taught  her. 

Those  fishermen  poor,  with  their  Mass  on  the  water." 

Oh,  loved  of  our  maidens  are  Boatmen  of  Kerry  ! 
Religious  and  pure  are  the  Boatmen  of  Kerry  ! 
To  guide  the  black  hooker,  or  scull  the  light  wherry, 
My  life  on  the  skill  of  the  Boatmen  of  Kerry  ! 


THE  SISTER   OF  CHARITY. 


She  once  was  a  lady  of  honour  and  wealth, 
Bright  glowed  on  her  features  the  roses  of  health, 
Her  vesture  was  blended  of  silk  and  of  gold, 
And  her  motion  shook  perfume  from  every  fold  ; 
Joy    revelled    around    her — love    shone    at    her    side, 
And  gay  was  her  smile,  as  the  glance  of  a  bride  ; 
And  light  was  her  step  in  the  mirth-sounding  hall 
When  she  heard  of  the  daughters  of  Vincent  de  Paul. 

She  felt  in  her  spirit  the  summons  of  grace, 
That  called  her  to  live  for  the  suffering  race  , 
And,  heedless  of  pleasure,  of  comfort,  of  home, 
Rose  quickly,  like  Mary,   and  answered  :   ft  I  come  !  " 
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She  put  from  her  person  the  trappings  of  pride, 
And  passed  from  her  home  with  the  joy  of  a  bride  ; 
Nor  wept  at  the  threshold,  as  onward  she  moved, 
For  her  heart  was  on  tire  in  the  cause  it  approved. 

Lost  ever  to  fashion — to  vanity  lost, 
That  beauty  that  once  was  the  song  and  the  toast, 
No  more  in  the  ball-room  that  figure  we  meet, 
But,  gliding  at  dusk  to  the  wretch's  retreat. 
Forgot  in  the  halls  is  that  high-sounding  name. 
For  the  Sister  of  Charity  blushes  at  fame  ; 
Forgot  all  the  claims  of  her  riches  and  birth, . 
For  she  barters  for  Heaven  the  glory  of  earth. 

Those  feet  that  to  music  could  gracefully  move 

Now  bear  her  alone  on  the  mission  of  love  ; 

Those  hands  that  once  dangled  the  perfume  and  gem 

Are  tending  the  helpless,  or  lifted  for  them  ; 

That  voice  that  once  echoed  the  song  of  the  vain 

Now  whispers  relief  to  the  bosom  of  pain, 

And  the  hair  that  was  shining  with  diamond  and  pearl 

Is  wet  with  the  tears  of  the  penitent  girl. 

Her  down-bed  a  pallet — her  trinkets  a  bead, 

Her  lustre — one  taper  that  serves  her  to  read  ; 

Her  sculpture — the  crucifix  nailed   by  her  bed, 

Her  paintings — one  print  of  the  thorn-crowned  head  ; 

Her  cushion — the  pavement  that  wearies  her  knees, 

Her  music — the  Psalm,  or  the  sigh  of  disease  ; 

The  delicate  lady  lives  mortified  there, 

And  the  feast  is  forsaken  for  fasting  and  prayer. 

Yet  not  to  the  service  of  heart  and  of  mind, 
Are  the  cares  of  that  Heaven-minded  virgin  confined  ; 
Like  Him  whom  she  loves,  to  the  mansions  of  grief 
She  hastes  with  the  tidings  of  joy  and  relief. 
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She  strengthens  the  weary — she  comforts  the  weak, 
And  soft  is  her  voice  in  the  ear  of  the  sick  ; 
Where  want  and  affliction  on  mortals  attend, 
The  Sister  of  Charity  there  is  a  friend. 

Unshrinking  where   pestilence   scatters   his   breath, 
Like  an  angel  she  moves  'mid  the  vapour  of  death  ; 
Where  rings  the  loud  musket,   and  flashes  the  sword, 
Unf earing  she  walks,  for  she  follows  the  Lord. 
How  sweetly  she  bends  o'er  each  plague-tainted  face 
With  looks  that  are  lighted  with  holiest  grace  ; 
How  kindly  she  dresses  each  suffering  limb, 
For  she  sees  in  the  wounded  the  image  of  Him. 

Behold  her,  ye  worldly  !  behold  her,  ye  vain  ! 

Who  shrink  from  the  pathway  of  virtue  and  pain  ; 

Who  yield  up  to  pleasure  your  nights  and  your  days, 

Forgetful  of  service,  forgetful  of  praise. 

Ye  lazy  philosophers — self-seeking  men — 

Ye  fireside  philantrophists,   great  at  the  pen; 

How  stands  in  the  balance  your  eloquence  weighed 

With  the  life  and  the  deeds  of  that  high-born  maid  ? 

Gerald  Griffin, 


rmmc   a   Í15. 

t)1  peA|A  Ann  Aon  uAin  AifiÁm  Agup  dí  ingeAn  fcíAriiAó  Aige, 
A5uf  DÍ  5^6  uile  tniine  1  n^iAÁT)  téite.  Í)íot>  beirc  ó^ÁnAc  A5 
ceAcc  1  5CótfmuiT)e  £aoi  n-A  *oém  '^Á  cúircéi^eAcc.  Do 
CAitmg  peAn  aca  teite,  A$;ur  níon  tAiúmg  An  -peAn  eite. 
An  peAj\  nÁ|\  cmn  ji  rmm  An  biú  Ann,  x>o  ti^eAt)  ré  50 
numc  50  cig  a  ViAt&p  te  tiAtfiAt\c  inj\te  pém  A^ur  ie  beic 
1  n-A  ctniDeAéCAin  ;  acc  An  -peA^  a  t\Aib  *oúiL  aici  Ann  ní  cigeA-ó 
ré   acc   50   nAnnAtii.       t^pe^n   tetr  An   acaija   50    bpófpAf) 
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pi  ap  luuuwiti  a  bí  A5  ccacc  ÓU1C1  50  mime,  A^up  i*inne  fé 
t)ínéi|\  móp  áon  IÁ  &rháin,  A^uf  ctnp  fé  ctnpeAt)  Ap  uite 
■óuwe.  1Uiv\ip  l')í  tu\  'oAoinc  uiLe  cpummgce  T>ubAif\c  fé 
Le '  t\'A  ingin  : 

<c  ól  "oeoc  Anoip,"  a\\  f  eireAn,  "  aj\  An  bt:eAj\  ir  peAj\p 
leAC  mp  An  ^ctn-oeACUAm  feo/'  niAn  511ft  fAoit  fé  50 
n-ólpAt)  fí  T>eoc  A]A  An  bpeAfV  but)  itiaic  teir  pém.  Ú05 
fí  An  glAme  1  n-A  tÁm'i,  A^tif  feAr  rí  rtiAr,  A^up  -óeAjAc  fí 
1  n-A  cimóeAtt,  A^tif  Annfom   T)ubAiftc  fí  An  junn  fo  : 

ÓLAim    t)0    flÁm?:e   a   1Í1inic-A-ti53* 

|?aoi   tuAimtn    f  tÁmre   a     1í1inic-nAó->oci5  ; 

1f  C|\ua§  é  nAó  1Thmc-r»Aó-,oci5, 

A  cigeAf  corn  mime  te  tThnic-A-ti5. 

Stnx)  fí  fíof  ntiAin  mibAif\c  fí  An  ceAtftArhA,  A^tif  níop 
tAbAip  fí  Aon  focAt  eite  An  rtpÁtnónA  fom.  Acc  níoft 
Cairns  An  peA|\  05  1Tlinic-A-ti5  cotfi  £AT)a  téite  Atpír,  mAp 
£1115  fé  nAó  fAib  fé  A5  ceAfcÁit,  A^nf  pór  rí  peAfv  a  jaoJa 
fém  te  cent  a  TiAúAf.  Tlíop  cuAtAit)  mé  Aon  nnAi-óeAóc 
eile  T)Á  >ouAoib  ó  fom. 

[Ar   "  LeAbAtt   ScéAUn'óeAccA }>    An   ÓpAoibín    Aoibmn.] 

*8eo  é  ah  béAptA  *oo  ctnjt  An  CpAoibín  péin  Afi  An  ftAnn  po  f«Af  ■oúitin  : 

I  drink  the  good  health  of  Often-who-came, 
Who   Often-comes-not   I   also  must  name, 
Who  Often-comes-not  I  often  must  blame 
That  he  comes  not  as  often  as  Often-who-came  i 

Áxjuf  reo  é  cum  ax)  uÁ  Aft  An  fiAnn  1  n-ÁiueAnnAib  Áipire  1  ^Cííi^etnuniAn 

"pé  cuAifnm  riÁince  1Ylimc  a  fin-ó. 
Seo  póp  -pé  ptÁmue  ITIitiic  nÁp  putT). 
1Tlo  *óit  if  iíio  *6oi5  11AC  é  filmic  nÁp  fvnx>. 
*Oo  f unJyeAiJ  coth  mime  te  filmic  "oo  funj. 
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THE  VIRGIN  MARY'S   BANK. 

The  evening  star  rose  beauteous  above  the  fading  day, 
As  to  the  lone  and  silent  beach  the  Virgin  came  to  pray, 
And  hill  and  wave  shone  brightly  in  the  moonlight's  mellow 

fall; 
But  the  bank  of  green  where  Mary  knelt  was  brightest  of 

them  all. 

Slow  moving  o'er  the  waters,  a  gallant  barque  appeared, 
And  her  joyous  crew  looked  from  the  deck  as  to  the  land 

she  neared  ; 
To  the  calm  and  sheltered  haven  she  floated  like  a  swan, 
And  her  wings  of  snow  o'er  the  waves  below  in  pride  and  beauty 

shone. 

The  master  saw  our  Lady  as  he  stood  upon  the  prow, 
And  marked  the  whiteness  of  her  robe — the  radiance  of  her 

brow  ; 
Her  arms  were  folded  gracefully  upon  her  stainless  breast, 
And  her  eyes  looked  up  among  the  stars  to  Him  her  soul 

loved  best. 

He  showed  her  to  his  sailors,  and  he  hailed  her  with  a  cheer, 
And  on  the  kneeling  Virgin  they  gazed  with  laugh  and  jeer  ; 
And  madly  swore,  a  form  so  fair  they  never  saw  before  ; 
And  they  cursed  the  faint  and  lagging  breeze  that  kept  them 
from  the  shore. 

The  ocean  from  its  bosom  shook  off  the  moonlight  sheen, 
And  up  its  wrathful  billows  rose  to  vindicate  their  queen, 
And  a  cloud  came  o'er  the  heavens,  and  a  darkness  o'er  the 

land, 
And  the  scoffing  crew  beheld  no  more  that  lady  on  the  strand. 
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Out  burst  the  pealing  thunder  and  the  lightning  leaped  about ; 
And  rushing  with  his  watery  war,  the  tempest  gave  a  shout  ; 
And   that   vessel    from  a  mountain   wave  came  down  with 

thundering  shock  ; 
And   her   timbers   rlewr  like  scattered   spray  on   Inshidony's 

rock. 

Then  loud  from  all  that  guilty  crew  one  shriek  rose  wild  and 

high  ; 
But   the  angry  surge  swept  over  them,   and  hushed   their 

gurgling  cry  ; 
And  with  a  hoarse  exulting  tone  the  tempest  passed  away, 
And  down,  still  charing  from  their  strife,  th/  indignant  waters 

lay. 

When    the   calm   and   purple   morning   shone   out   on    high 

Dunmore 
Full  many  a  mangled  corpse  was  seen  on  Inshidony's  shore  ; 
And  to  this  day  the  fisherman  shows  where  the  scoffers  sank  ; 
And  still  he  calls  that  hillock  green,    "  the  Virgin  Mary's 

bank." 

J.  J.  Callanan. 


GUGAN     BARRA. 


There  is  a  green  island  in  lone  Gúgán  Barra, 

Where  allua  of  songs  rushes  forth  as  an  arrow  ; 

In  deep-valleyed  Desmond — a  thousand  wild  fountains 

Come  down  to  that  lake  from  their  home  in  the  mountains. 

There  grows  the  wild  ash,   and  a  time-stricken  willow 

Looks  chidingly  down  on  the  mirth  of  the  billow  ; 

As,   like  some  gay  child,   that  sad  monitor  scorning, 

It  lightly  laughs  back  to  the  laugh  of  the  morning  ! 

And  its  zone  of  dark  hills — oh!  to  see  them  all  brightening. 
When  the  tempest  flings  out  its  red  banner  of  lightning, 
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And  the  waters  rush  down,  'mid  the  thunder's  deep  rattle, 
Like  the  clans  from  the  hills  at  the  voice  of  the  battle  ; 
And  brightly  the  fire-crested  billows  are  gleaming, 
And  wildly  from  Mullach  the  eagles  are  screaming  : 
Oh  !  where  is  the  dwelling  in  valley,  -or  highland, 
So  meet  for  a  bard  as  this  lone  little  island  ?" 

How  oft  when  the  summer  sun  rested  on  Clara, 
And  lit  the  dark  heath  on  the  hills  of  Ivéra, 
Have  I  sought  thee,  sweet  spot,  from  my  home  by  the  ocean, 
And  trod  all  thy  wilds  with  a  minstrel's  devotion, 
And  thought  of  thy  bards,  when  assembling  together, 
In  the  cleft  of  thy  rocks,  or  the  depth  of  thy  heather  ; 
They  fled  from  the  Saxon's  dark  bondage  and  slaughter, 
And  waked  their  last  song  by  the  rush  of  thy  water. 

High  sons  of  the  lyre,  oh  !  how  proud  was  the  feeling, 

To  think  while  alone  through  that  solitude  stealing, 

Though  loftier  Minstrels  green  Erin  can  number, 

I  only  awoke  your  wild  harp  from  its  slumber, 

And  mingled  once  more  with  the  voice  of  those  fountains 

The  songs  even  echo  forgot  on  her  mountains  ; 

And  gleaned  each  grey  legend,  that  darkly  was  sleeping 

Where  the  mist  and  the  rain  o'er  their  beauty  were  creeping. 

Least  bard  of  the  hills  !  were  it  mine  to  inherit 
The  fire  of  thy  harp,  and  the  wing  of  thy  spirit, 
With  the  wrongs  which  like  thee  to  our  country  has  bound 

me, 
Did  your  mantle  of  song  fling  Its  radiance  around  me: 
Still,  still  in  those  wilds  might  young  liberty  rally, 
And  send  her  strong  shout  over  mountain  and  valley, 
The  star  of  the  west  might  yet  rise  in  its  glory, 
And  the  land  that  was  darkest  be  brightest  in  story. 

I,  too,  shall  be  gone — but  my  name  shall  be  spoken, 
When  Erin  awakes,  and  her  fetters  are  broken  ; 
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Some  minstrel  will  come  in  the  summer  eve's  gleaming, 
When  freedom's  young  light  on  his  spirit  is  beaming, 
And  bend  o'er  my  grave  with  a  tear  of  emotion, 
Where  calm  Abhann  Buidhe  seeks  the  kisses  of  ocean, 
Or  plant  a  wild  wreath  from  the  banks  of  that  river 
O'er  the  heart,  and  the  harp,  that  are  sleeping  for  ever. 

J,  j.  Callanan. 


be x\ri   nA  -ouui   hi  bo. 

go  fiéit>  a  be^n  n^  X)x:\\i  mbó  ! 

,<\f  T)o  DótAcu  x\Á  bí  ce^rm  ; 
Xjo  comiAic  mife,  ^An  50, 

be^ri  if  X)A  "óÁ  iiio  a  be^nn, 

llí   ifiAiiAe.Ann   fAiT)b}\e<Af  x>e  gnÁc ; 

'Oo   ne^c  r\Á  x:aX)A\\<  cá1|a  50   mój\  \ 
Cug^c  aw  c-é^5  a\\  54c  CA01O  ; 

go  j\éit>,  a  OeAu  n^  vouj\í  mbó  ! 

Sliocc    eogAin    til  01  [\    \-a    liltmiAin, 
A  n-imte-Acc  -oo  t)in  ctú  t)óiO 

A  f  eolxA  511  f\  lei5eAt)A|\  fiof  : 
50  féit),  a  be^n  ua  x>zy\  mbó  ! 

CLdrm  gAifce  ÚigeAfm^  an   ClÁiji 
A  n-miteAcc  fAn  bA  IÁ  teoin, 

1]A  5A11  full  te  n-A  *oceAcc  50  h\\Át  : 
go  |\éi*ó,  a  bean  iu  *ocfu  tnbó. 

OoifmAtL   ó   T)ún    buix>e  iia   long 
O   ASúilteAbÁin   nÁ|\  cím   ^Iója, 

pe-Aé  5Ufi  ttiic  'f^n  SpÁinn  te  el-drócMrii  : 
go   f\éiTJ,  a  be^n   na  *oc|\í   mbú  ! 
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0  RuAif\c  if  in^5inT)i|\  no  5i 

Lá  1   n6i{\inti   'ha  tAn   beoil, 
péAó  pém  ^u|\  itntig  ah  t)íf  ; 

go    péró,   a  beAn  tu\  T>rfví   mbó  ! 

Sio.i  5CeA^l)Ailt  r»o  bi  ceAtw 

te  11- a   mbei|\rróe  5AC  geAU    1  115 lee 

Hi    niAipeArm   Aon   T)iob?   mo  X)ic  ! 
50   |AéiT),   a  beAn  ha  T)C|\í   mbó  ! 

Ó   Aon   bum   Aiiu\m  T>e  bf\eif 

Af   rhtiAoi   eile  if  í   a  T)ó 
T)o   f\mnif  iomA|\CA  A|\éi|\  : 

50   |\éit),  a  beAn  11  a  *ouf\i   mix)  ! 

1p  cftiAg  mAf  T)o  bei|\  ah   fAogAi 

Ai]\e  A|\  iu\  001CC  *oo    clAoró, 
til   pAgAT)  be  ah   ah  T)v\  bo    péw 

CeA|\c  11Á   coifv  0   beAn  ha  Tiqii. 

An   ceAngAt  : 
UioT)   Aj\  iii'-pAtAiti^,   a   Auroif\  if  uAib|\eAc  5ntiif? 
T)o   bÍQf  saii   T)eA]\nu\T)   peAftfiAc  buAii   ' y,\u    emit 
UfJx)  ah   jiAcniAf  T)o  gtACAif   let)'   buAib   Af  "ocnif 
S  t)Á  bpAgAinn-fe  peAlb  a  ceAúAifi  t)o  buAilpnn   cti. 


ORANGE     AND     GREEN. 

The  night  was  falling  dreary  in  merry  Bandon  town, 
When  in  his  cottage,  weary,  an  Orangeman  lay  down, 
The  summer  sun  in  splendour  had  set  upon  the  vale, 
And  shouts  of  il  No  surrender  !  "  arose  upon  the  gale. 

Beside  the  waters  laving  the  feet  of  aged  trees, 

The  Orange  banners  waving,  flew  boldly  in  the  breeze — - 

In  mighty  chorus  meeting,  a  hundred  voices  join, 

And  fife  and  drum  were  beating  The  Battle  of  the  Boyne. 

Ha  !    towards  his  cottage  hieing,  what  form  is  speeding  now 
From  yonder  thicket  flying,  with  blood  upon  his  brow  ? 
' '  Hide — hide  me,  worthy  stranger  !  though  Green  my  colour  be. 
And  in  the  day  of  danger  may  Heaven  remember  thee  ! 
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"In  yonder  vale  contending  alone  against  that  crew, 
My  life  and  limbs  defending,  an  Orangeman  I  slew. 
Hark  !  hear  that  fearful  warning,  there's  death  in  every  tone— 
Oh,  save  my  life  till  morning,  and  Heaven  prolong  your  own." 

The  Orange  heart  was  melted  in  pity  to  the  Green  ; 
He  heard  the  tale,  and  felt  it  his  very  soul  within. 
"  Dread  not  that  angry  warning,  though  death  be  in  its  tone — 
I'll  save  your  life  till  morning,  or  I  will  lose  my  own." 

Now,  round  his  lowly  dwelling  the  angry  torrent  pressed, 
A  hundred  voices  swelling,  the  Orangeman  addressed — 
"  Arise,  arise  and  follow  the  chase  along  the  plain  ! 
In  yonder  stony  hollow  your  only  son  is  slain  !  " 

With  rising  shouts  they  gather  upon  the  track  amain, 
And  leave  the  childless  father  aghast  with  sudden  pain. 
He  seeks  the  righted  stranger  in  covert  where  he  lay — 
"  Arise  !  "  he  said,  "  all  danger  is  gone  and  passed  away  ! 

"  I  had  a  son — one  only,  one  loved  as  my  life, 

Thy  hand  has  left  «ne  lonely  in  that  accursed  strife  ; 

I  pledged  my  word  to  save  thee  until  the  storm  should  cease  ; 

I  keep  the  pledge  I  gave  thee — arise,  and  go  in  peace  !  " 

The  stranger  soon  departed  from  that  unhappy  vale, 
The  father  broken-hearted  lay  brooding  o'er  that  tale. 
Full  twenty  summers  after  to  silver  turned  his  beard  ; 
And  yet  the  sound  of  laughter  from  him  was  never  heard. 

The  night  was  falling  dreary,  in  merry  Wexford  town, 
When  in  his  cabin,  weary,  a  peasant  laid  him  down, 
And  many  a  voice  was  singing  along  the  summer  vale, 
And   Wexford   town  was   ringing   with  shouts  of  "  Gráinne 
Mhaol  !  " 

Beside  the  waters  laving  the  feet  of  aged  trees, 

The  green  flag,  gaily  waving,  was  spread  against  tl'ie  breeze ; 
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In  mighty  chorus  meeting,  loud  voices  filled  the  town, 
And  fife  and  drum  were  beating,   "  Down,  Orangemen,  lie 
down  !  " 

Hark  !  'mid  the  stirring  clangour,  that  woke  the  echoes  there, 
Loud  voices,  high  in  anger,  rise  on  the  evening  air, 
Like  billows  of  the  ocean,  he  sees  them  hurrying  on — - 
And  'mid  the  wild  commotion,  an  Orangeman  alone. 

"  My  hair,"  he  said,  "  is  hoary,  and  feeble  is  my  hand, 
And  I  could  tell  a  story  would  shame  your  cruel  band, 
Full  twenty  years,  and  over,  have  changed  my  heart  and  brow, 
And  I  am  grown  a  lover  of  peace  and  concord  now. 

"  It  wasn't  thus  I  greeted  your  brother  of  the  Green, 
When,   fainting  and  defeated,   I   freely  took  him  in, 
I  pledged  my  word  to  save  him  from  vengeance  rushing  on, 
I  kept  the  pledge  I  gave  him,  though  he  had  killed  my  son  !  " 

That  aged  peasant  heard  him,  and  knew  him  as  he  stood  ; 
Remembrance  kindly  stirred  him  and  tender  gratitude. 
With  gushing  tears  of  pleasure  he  pierced  the  listening  train — 
<4  I'm  here  to  pay  the  measure  of  kindness  back  again  !  " 

Upon  his  bosom  falling  that  old  man's  tears  came  down, 
Deep  memory  recalling  that  cot  and  fatal  town. 
"  The  hand  that  would  offend  thee  my  being  first  shall  end, 
Fm  living  to  defend  thee,  my  saviour  and  my  friend  !  " 

He  said,  and  slowly  turning,  addressed  the  wondering  crowd, 
With  fervent  spirit  burning,  he  told  the  tale  aloud. 
Now  pressed  the  warm  beholders,  their  aged  foe  to  greet ; 
They  raised  him  on  their  shoulders  and  chaired  him  through 
the  street. 

As  he  had  saved  that  stranger  from  peril  scowling  dim 
So  in  his  day  of  danger  did  Heaven  remember  him. 
By  joyous  crowds  attended  the  worthy  pair  were  seen, 
And  their  flags  that  day  were  blended  of  Orange  and  of 
Green.  Gerald  Griffin. 
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THE    SAXON     SHILLING. 

Hark  i  a  martial  sound  is  heard— 

The  march  of  soldiers,  filing,  drumming, 
Eyes  are  staring,  hearts  are  stirred — 

For   bold   recruits   the   sergeant's   coming; 
Ribands  flaunting,  feathers  gay — 

The  sounds  and  sights  are  surely  thrilling  ; 
Dazzled   village  youths  to-day 

Will  crowd  to  take  the  Saxon  Shilling  ! 

Ye,  whose  spirits  will  not  bow 

In  peace  to  parish  tyrants  longer — - 
Ye,  who  wear  the  villain  brow, 

And  ye,  who  pine  in  hopeless  hunger — • 
Fools  without  the  brave  man's  faith — ■ 

All  slaves  and  starvelings  who  are  willing 
To  sell  yourselves  to  shame  and  death — 

Accept  the  fatal  Saxon  Shilling. 

Ere  you  from  your  mountains  go 

To  feel  the  scourge  of  foreign  fever, 
Swear  to  serve  the  faithless  foe 

That  lures  you  from  your  land  for  ever  ! 
Swear,  henceforth  his  tools  to  be, 

To  slaughter  trained  by  ceaseless  drilling — ■ 
Honour,   home,   and  liberty, 

Abandoned  for  a  Saxon  Shilling. 

Go  !  to  find  'mid  crime  and  toil, 

The  doom  to  which  such  guilt  is  hurried — 
Go  !  to  leave  on  Indian  soil 

Your  bones  to  bleach,  accursed,  unburied — 
Go  !  to  crush  the  just  and  brave, 

Whose  wrongs  with  wrath  the  world  are  filling— 
Go  !  to  slay  each  brother  slave, 

Or — spurn  the  blood-stained  Saxon  Shilling. 
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Irish  hearts!  why  should  you  bleed 

[o  swell  the  tide  of  British  glory  - 
Aiding  despots  in  their  need, 

Who've  changed  our  green  .so  oft  to  gory  ! 
None,  save  those  who  wish  to  see 

The  noblest  killed,  the  meanest  killing, 
And  true  hearts  severed  from  the  free, 

Will   lake  again  the  Saxon  Shilling  ! 

Irish  youths  !    reserve  your  strength 
Until  an  hour  of  glorious  duty, 

When  freedom's  smile  shall  cheer  at  length 
The  land  of  bravery  and  beauty. 

Bribes  and  threats,  oh  !  heed  no  more- 
No  more  let  despots  find  you  willing 

To  leave  your  own  dear  island  shore 
For  those  who  send  the  Saxon  Shilling. 


Kevin  T.  Buggy, 


TWENTY     GOLDEN     YEARS     AGO. 

O,   the  rain,   the  weary,   dreary  rain, 

How  it  plashes  on  the  window-sill ! 
Night,  I  guess,  too,  must  be  on  the  wane, 

Strass  and  Gass  around  are  grown  so  still. 
Here  I  sit,  with  coffee  in  my  cup — 

Ah  !  'twas  rarely  I  beheld  it  flow 
In  the  tavern  where  I  loved  to  sup 

Twenty  golden  years  ago  ! 

Twenty  years  ago,   alas  ! — but  stay — 
On  my  life,  'tis  half-past  twelve  o'clock  ! 

After  all,  the  hours  do  slip  away — 

I  ome,   here  goes  to  burn  another  block  ! 


/ 
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For  the  night,  or  morn,  is  wet  and  cold  ; 

And  my  fire  is  dwindling  rather  low — 
I  had  fire  enough,  when  young  and  bold 

Twenty  golden  years  ago. 

Dear!   I  don't  feel  well  at  all  somehow; 

Few  in  Weimar  dream  how  bad  I  am ; 
Floods  of  tears  grow  common  with  me  now, 

High-Dutch  floods,  that  reason  cannot  dam. 
Doctors  think  I'll  neither  live  nor  thrive, 

If  I  mope  at  home  so — I  don't  know — 
Am  I  living  now  ?     I  was  alive 

Twenty  golden  years  ago. 

Wifeless,  friendless,  flagonless,  alone, 

Not  quite  bookless,  though,  unless  I  choose, 
Left  with  nought  to  do,  except  to  groan, 

Not  a  soul  to  woo — except  the  muse — 
O  !  this  is  hard  for  me  to  bear, 

Me,  who  whilome  lived  so  much  en  haul, 
Me,  who  broke  all  hearts  like  china  ware 

Twenty  golden  years  ago  ! 

Perhaps  'tis  better — time's  defacing  waves, 

Long  have  quenched  the  radiance  of  my  brow — 
They  who  cursed  me  nightly  from  their  graves, 

Scarce  could  love  me  were  they  living  now ; 
But  my  loneliness  hath  darker  ills — • 

Such  dun  duns  as  Conscience,  Thought  and  Co., 
Awful  Gorgons  !  worse  than  tailors'  bills 

Twenty   golden   years   ago. 

Did  I  paint  a  fifth  of  what  I  feel, 

O,  how  plaintive  you  would  ween  I  was! 

But,  I  won't,  albeit  I  have  a  deal 

More  to  wail  about  than  Kerner  has  ! 
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Kerner's  tears  are  wept  for  withered  flowers, 
Mine,  for  withered  hopes,  my  scroll  of  woe 

Dates,  alas!   from  youth's  deserted  bowers, 
Twenty  golden   years   ago. 

Yet,  may  Deutschlánd's  bardlings  flourish  long — 

Me,  I  tweak  no  beak  among  them  : — hawks 
Must  not  pounce  on  hawks  ;    besides,  in  song, 

I  could  once  beat  all  of  them  by  chalks. 
Though  you  find  me  as  I  near  my  goal, 

Sentimentalising  like   Rousseau, 
O  !  I  had  a  grand  Byronian  soul  ! 

Twenty  golden  years  ago  ! 

Tick-tick,  tick-tick — not  a  sound  save  Time's, 

And  the  wind-gust  as  it  drives  the  rain — 
Tortured  torturer  of  reluctant  rhymes, 

Go  to  bed,  and  rest  thine  aching  brain  ! 
Sleep  !  no  more  the  dupe  of  hopes  or  schemes  ; 

Soon  thou  sleepest  where  the  thistles  blow — 
Curious  anti-climax  to  thy  dreams 

Twenty  golden  years  ago  ! 

J.  C.  Mangan. 


VWATl   ATI    OtACAin. 
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ConnctvátvóA    ttíonti    OOtoOIT), 

tlí  bíonn  A50  'n^  f  octAit!)  ; 
tlí   óAilteAnn   bAtt  T>Á   cf\éAóUAift 

AÓC    ^U^    €j\élt     tA5    A    COfA. 

51 1)  móp  fútA   PÁDRA15, 

1f  iat>  ÁUnnn  te  peicfmc, 
Uaj\  éif  ftogtA  nA  ^copÁn 

Pait>  a  le&z-lÁim    ní  £eiceAnn. 

Stn'óiT)  A|\  ctÁf  nA  póiue, 
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t)ímíf  feAtAt)  50  fú^Aó, 
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1bit)   t)eoc  Ajt  a  céite, 

'S  ní  péiTMfv  tiom  ínnrmc 
CÁ  tnéit)   uAtf\,  ^An  feAófvÁn, 
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X).\\\    Horn    ^tijv   hiaic   An    córhfi&'ó 
v\oiM|\   ah    pÁ^ÁnAc   |\a   L&roinri  : 

111a|\  a  mbíonn  fpójuc  if  fóLáf 
>o    mbíorm    T)óLáf    'íia   n-Aice. 

v\]\   a  T>eió  'óe'n   óto^  ?;o   cfvorn-éifOAó 

U15    ^ti    T)^onnéAfv    50    ZApA\x> 
If  t)ei|v  :   "  Jaó  mntie  t/á  tóifcín 
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"  1f  rneAf  a  mife  !  "    a^a   pÁT>f\Ai5, 

"  Cé  riÁi|\  tiom   le  n-íntifinc, 
Úaj\  *oofwvp  Atn-Aó  ní  téi|\  T>om 

Aoti  ftit)  acc  oi^ce." 
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"  Cat>  if  peA^tA  *oúirm  a  *béAr\Am  ? 

A  ttlAtgArhAin   ófioit)e  riA  pÁif\ce, 
1f  náifi  *oúinn   Af   fCéAtCA." 

"  51t)é  ATI  t>1Ú   é,  bí  fUAf  a^  mo  gtiAtAinn,> 
'S   ní    T)ém    T)tiAnAi|\eAcc   bjxéige, 

"if    mé    A5    fOT)Af\    pÁ    ^^OÓ-líAtAC, 

5lt)C    ATI    t>1Ú     6,    LUAT>Af    T)0    >ÓéAtVFAT)." 

T)o  furmeAt)  mAjACAC  T>e  ÚiobóiT», 
'S  nío|\  1A|\|\  fcio|\óip   tiÁ  510|\ca  ; 

"   OÓ,     OÓÓtl  !  "     A^fA     PÁT)|\A15;, 

"  CÁ  bpÁ^^Ai-ó  fib  tnife." 
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"  t)eif\  fíof  aj\  mo  cLóca, 

1l0   Af\   ÍOCCAfV   COCA   ATI    "0111116, 

1f  teAti  finn  cjait)  ati  cftAÁiT) 

ÍTI^  t)Att  s^n   fúit  1   sctoiseAiin." 

1TIaj\  fom  *oóit>  50  rÁfCA 

50  fÁn^A'OA^  An  ^eACA  ; 
"  Zounds  !  "  -Aff  An  gAU-pe^,  "  It's  Satan  Incarnate," 

And  cries,  "A  monster,  a  monster!" 

X)o  Ia£>ai|\  Uiobóit)  50  néAfCAit), 

'S  111  tie  a  cuiT)  í)éAf\tA  íri  aj\  iAf\f  Alt)  J 
1f  ITlAugAtiiAin  pí  n-A  feAfArh, 

1f   é   A5   peACAt)   1f   A5   £1Af\AÍ># 

"  I  am  no  monster 

Nor  counterfeit  divil, 
But  a  country  gintleman 

Both  honest  and  civil. 

"  Who,  coming  up  street 

By  chance  got  a  fall 
And  broke  both  my  legs, 

O,  fortune  dismal. !  " 

"  Who  is  he  that  carrieth  thee  ?  " 

Asketh  the  soldier  ; 
T)tit)AitAc  fdfeAn  :  "  For  my  money 

I  hired  the  porter." 

"  What's  he  that  follows  thee  ?  " 

Instances  the  sentry. 
"  A  blind  harper,"*  says  he, 

"  That  plays  for  the  gentry." 

ttlAfV  fom  *oóiti),  Af  615111 

T)o  téigeAt)  iat>  caia  se&ZA  ; 
1f   Tríombui'úeAc   x>o   tri    ITlAúgAríiAin 

T)e  cAirmc  *ófoó-niúiiice  ah  niA|\cAi$; 
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ITlAji    <u>uIk\ij\c   5A11    conncAbAi|\c 
Jiu|\  po|\cúi|\  é  t)o  óedrmtng  : 

X)o   ceil^   Ciobólt)    uAfAt 
T)Á  giiAlAmn  -p^  tAú^ig. 

Aniifom  T)o  geált  Uiobói*o 
Le-At-óO|\óm  m&}\   Iuac  p-Aot-Ai^ 

T)Á  nibei|\eAt)   é  t>'á  tóifcín 

1p  t)o  1*101*015  fin  a]a  iwífe  mecum. 

T)o   gtAC    lllAtjAriiAin   a   u&Iac 
An  d^a-a  HA1|\  50  HÁntiteifc, 

1f  t»o  |\U5  Uiobóit)  t>'á  tóifcín 
A^  bmn   ctóicín  A5   p<ÁT)f\Ai5. 

1Uu\i|\  -do  f  111*0   Uiobói*o  'ha  óAúAoin 
1f  é  5-An  jMiccíof  5-An  T)ocrnA*ó, 

1f  triple  *oo  cojung  .a  niAfictngedcc, 
1f  pe^|\  eALA*óAn  te  *oeoc-Aib. 


ATI   CeAHSAt: 

Do-cím  guf  ctibAifcedó  cu^r.  ^n  01I  ^eo  gnÁic ; 
T)o-cíin   na  tnofcxvo^  tn^e^f bAó  póf-tAg  cLáic  ; 
T)o-chn  Ati  TDtnne  te  *0Aitte  5^11  cjAeoijA  f^  cf]\Áit), 
'S  ^n  cfíorhxvo  *oinne  5A11  pooAt  'ha  beot  a\\  Áif\*o, 

'S,  a  Cfíofc,  cá^  ttiifce  fir>  cincnn  te  cjaó*óacc  LÁrh, 
ílo  le  ^níom  oi|vóeifc  *oo  ctnnpeAt)  mé  Afv  nóp  ^n  báif  ? 
Acc  *omne  te  *oAitle,   te  iorn-Aj\OA  ^n   óU\cáin, 
5^n  fiub-At  5^n  rhine  5-Ati  jrjuocAt,  if  *oi|Aeoit  ^n  cÁf. 
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O'CONNELL'S  SACRIFICES  FOR  IRELAND. 

While  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  in  1842,  Daniel  O'Connell  was  charged 
in  the  course  of  a  controversy  with  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  an  English 
Catholic,  with  various  crimes,  among  them  being  that  he  promoted 
agitation  with  the  object  of  increasing  his  own  personal  income  through 
the  means  of  the  "  Repeal  Rent."  O'Connell  replied  as  follows  to  the 
misrepresentation  in  reference  to  the  "  Repeal  Rent  "  : — 

I  will  not  consent  that  my  claim  to  "  the  rent  "  should  be 
misunderstood.  That  claim  may  be  rejected  ;  but  it  is 
understood  in  Ireland  ;  and  it  shall  not  be  misstated  any- 
where   without    refutation. 

My  claim  is  this.  For  more  than  twenty  years  before 
Emancipation  the  burthen  of  the  cause  was  thrown  on  me. 
I  had  to  arrange  the  meetings,  to  prepare  the  resolutions,  to 
furnish  replies  to  the  correspondence,  to  examine  the  case  of 
each  person  complaining  of  practical  grievances,  to  rouse  the 
torpid,  to  animate  the  lukewarm,  to  control  the  violent  and 
the  inflammatory,  to  avoid  the  shoals  and  breakers  of  the  law, 
to  guard  against  multiplied  treachery,  and  at  times  to  oppose 
at  every  peril  the  powerful  and  multitudinous  enemies  of  the 
cause. 

To  descend  to  particulars — at  a  period  when  my  minutes 
counted  by  the  guinea,  when  my  emoluments  were  limited 
only  by  the  extent  of  my  physical  and  waking  powers  ;  when 
my  meals  were  shortened  to  the  narrowest  space,  and  my 
sleep  restricted  to  the  earliest  hours  before  dawn  ;  at  that 
period,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years,  there  was  no  day 
that  I  did  not  devote  from  one  to  two  hours,  often  much  more, 
to  the  working  out  of  the  Catholic  cause.  And  that  without 
receiving  or  allowing  the  offer  of  any  remuneration,  even  for 
the  personal  expenditure  incurred  in  the  agitation  of  the 
cause  itself.  For  four  years  I  bore  the  entire  expenses  of 
Catholic  agitation,  without  receiving  the  contributions  of 
others  to  a  greater  amount  than  £74  on  the  whole.      Who  shall 
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repay  me  for  the  years  of  my  buoyant  youth  and  cheerful 
manhood  D  Who  shall  repay  me  for  the  lost  opportunities 
of  acquiring  professional  celebrity,  or  for  the  wealth  which 
such  distinction  would  ensure  ? 

Other  honours  I  could  not  then  enjoy. 

Emancipation  came.  You  admit  that  it  was  I  who  brought 
it  about.  The  year  before  Emancipation,  though  wearing  a 
stuff  gown,  and  belonging  to  the  outer  bar,  my  professional 
emoluments  exceeded  £8,000 ;  an  amount  never  before 
realised  in  Ireland  in  the  same  space  of  time  by  an  outer 
barrister. 

Had  I  adhered  to  my  profession  I  must  soon  have  been 
called  within  the  bar,  and  obtained  the  precedency  of  a  silk 
gown.  The  severity  of  my  labour  would  have  been  at  once 
much  mitigated,  whilst  the  emoluments  would  have  been 
considerably  increased.  I  could  have  done  a  much  greater 
variety  of  business  with  much  less  toil,  and  my  professional 
income  must  have  necessarily  been  augmented  by  probably 
one  half. 

If  I  had  abandoned  politics,  even  the  honours  of  my  pro- 
fession and  its  highest  stations  lay  fairly  before  me. 

But  I  dreamed  a  day-dream — was  it  a  dream  ? — that 
Ireland  still  wanted  me  ;  that  although  the  Catholic  aristo- 
cracy of  Ireland  had  obtained  most  valuable  advantages  from 
Emancipation,  yet  the  benefits  of  good  government  had  not 
reached  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish  people,  and  could  not 
reach  them  unless  the  Union  should  be  either  made  a  reality 
— or  unless  that  hideous  measure  should  be  abrogated. 

I  did  not  hesitate  as  to  my  course.  My  former  success 
gave  me  personal  advantages  which  no  other  man  could 
easily  procure.  I  flung  away  the  profession — I  gave  its 
emoluments  to  the  winds — I  closed  the  vista  of  its  honours 
and  dignities — I  embraced  the  cause  of  country  !  and — come 
weal  or  come  woe — I  have  made  a  choice  at  which  I  have 
never  repined,  nor  ever  shall  repent. 

An  event  occurred  which  I  could  not  have  foreseen.      Once 
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more  high  professional  promotion  was  placed  within  my 
reach.  The  office  of  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer 
became  vacant.  I  was  offered  it.  Or,  had  I  preferred  the' 
office  of  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  alternative  was  proposed  to 
me.  It  was  a  tempting  offer.  Its  value  was  enhanced  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  made  ;  and  pre-eminently  so  by 
the  person  through  whom  it  was  made — the  best  Englishman 
that  Ireland  ever  saw — the  Marquis  of  Normandy. 

But  I  dreamed  again  a  day-dream — was  it  a  dream  ? — and 
I  refused  the  offer.  And  here  am  I  now  taunted,  even  by 
you,  with  mean  and  sordid  motives. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  guilty  of  the  least  vanity  when  I  assert 
that  no  man  ever  made  greater  sacrifices  to  what  he  deemed 
the  cause  of  his  country  than  I  have  done.  I  care  not  how  I 
may  be  ridiculed  or  maligned.  I  feel  the  proud  conscious- 
ness that  no  public  man  has  made  more,  or  greater,  or  more 
ready  sacrifices. 

Still  there  lingers  behind  one  source  of  vexation  and  sorrow; 
one  evil,  perhaps  greater  than  all  the  rest ;  one  claim,  I 
believe  higher  than  any  other,  upon  the  gratitude  of  my 
countrymen.  It  consists  in  the  bitter,  the  virulent,  the 
mercenary,  and  therefore  the  more  envenomed  hostility 
towards  me,  which  my  love  for  Ireland  and  for  liberty  has 
provoked.  What  taunts,  what  reproaches,  what  calumnies, 
have  I  not  sustained  ?  What  modes  of  abuse,  what  vitupera- 
tion, what  slander  have  been  exhausted  against  me  !  What 
vials  of  bitterness  have  been  poured  on  my  head  !  What 
coarseness  of  language  has  not  been  used,  abused,  and  worn 
out  in  assailing  me  ?  What  derogatory  appellation  has 
been  spared  ?  What  treasures  of  malevolence  have  been 
expended  ?  What  follies  have  not  been  imputed  ?  in  fact, 
what  crimes  have  I  not  been  charged  with  ? 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  ever  had  in  private  life  an  enemy. 
I  know  that  I  had  and  have  many,  very  many,  warm,  cordial, 
affectionate,  attached  friends.  Yet  here  I  stand,  beyond 
controversy,   the    most   and   the   best   abused   man   in   the 
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universal  world  !  And,  to  cap  the  climax  of  calumny,  you 
come  with  a  lath  at  your  side  instead  of  the  sword  of  a  Talbot, 
and  you  throw  Peel's  scurrility  along  with  your  own  into  my 
cup  of  bitterness. 

All  this  have  I  done  and  suffered  for  Ireland.  And,  let 
her  be  grateful  or  ungrateful,  solvent  or  insolvent,  he  who 
insults  me  for  taking  her  pay  wants  the  vulgar  elements  of 
morality  which  teach  that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  ; 
he  wants  the  higher  sensations  of  the  soul,  which  enable  one 
to  perceive  that  there  are  services  which  bear  no  comparison 
with  money,  and  can  never  be  recompensed  by  pecuniary 
rewards. 

Yes,  I  am — I  say  it  proudly — the  hired  servant  of  Ireland, 
and  I  glory  in  my  servitude. 


THE  DYING  MOTHER'S  LAMENT, 

Oh  God,  it  is  a  dreadful  night — how  fierce  the  dark  winds  blow, 
It  howls  like  mourning  bean  sidhe,  its  breathings  speak  of  woe  ; 
Twill  rouse  my  slumbering  orphans — blow  gently,  oh  wild 

blast, 
My  wearied  hungry  darlings  are  hushed  in  peace  at  last. 

And  how  the  cold  rain  tumbles  down  in  torrents  from  the  skies, 
Down,  down,  upon  our  stiffened  limbs,  into  my  children's 

eyes  : — 
Oh,  God  of  Heaven,  stop  your  hand  until  the  dawn  of  day, 
And  out  upon  the  weary  world  again  we'll  take  our  way. 

But,  ah  !    my  prayers  are  worthless — oh  !    louder  roars  the 

blast, 
And  darker  from  the  pitchy  clouds,  the  rain  falls  still  more 

fast  ; 
Oh  God,  if  you  be  merciful,  have  mercy  now,  I  pray — 
Oh,  God  forgive  my  wicked  words— I  know  not  what  I  say. 
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To  see  my  ghastly  babies — my  babes  so  meek  and  fair — 

To  see  them  huddled  in  that  ditch,  like  wild  beasts  in  their 

lair  :, 
Like  wild  beasts  !   No  !   the  vixen  cubs  that  sport  on  yonder 

hill 
Lie  warm  this  hour,  and,  I'll  engage,  of  food  they've  had  theii 

mi. 

Oh  blessed  Queen  of  Mercy,  look  down  from  that  black  sky — 
You've  felt  a  mother's  misery,  then  hear  a  mother's  cry; 
I  mourn  not  my  own  wretchedness,  but  let  my  children  rest, 
Oh,  watch  and  guard  them  this  wild  night,  and  then  I  shall  be 
blest  ! 

Thus  prayed  the  wanderer,  but  m  vain  ! — in  vain  her  mournful 

cry; 
God  did  not  hush  that  piercing  wind,  nor  brighten  that  dark 

sky: 
But  when  the  ghastly  winter's  dawn  its  sickly  radiance  shed 
The  mother  and  her  wretched  babes  lay  stiffened,  grim,  and 

dead  ! 

J.  KeegaN. 


ah  pAitmni  pAirtueAC. 

Scatmi**}  if  fcéicpe^t)  fcéAt  ha  fCACAi^óe 

An  ifiAot)m   a\\   rhAitíf   SÁUAin, 
x\p  g^n^Ai-o  A\y  gédjvgoin  5A0CA  An  5AT>Ait)e 

1f  aj\   ctAon-cun   cACdit>e  An    cneÁ'óAitte  ; 
X)o  tfieAtlAt)  teif  céA*o  c^n  céAT)r;Ai£)  1  gcAtAin, 

*Oo  téigeAt)  50  5UU1  T>íot)Acc  neAriróA  ; 
1f   pneAbAitt-fi    ó'n   bpéifc   fÁ  géA5Aio   seAnmnAitfe 

péAntA  An    pAiT)nín    pÁif\ci;g. 

SeAcnAi*o,   féAiiAit)  féAlA  aii   cftATiAifte, 

'OaLUm'ó  aii  t)Aot  te  T>éAnAi£)  Aitnige, 
1f  cjtéigit)  CAiúge  An   cÁ&Ainne  ; 


2Qi  péite  pót)U\. 

Le An -Ait)  An   j\eil  cestui  *oéA|\cAó  T>eAg-c|Aoit)eAc 

^|\u\nt)A  geAl-giunn  SfVÁfAó, 
'S  y\\  úoA|\mAnti  pcéirhe  A  fcéice  cAgAit), 

A  r|\éi*o  An   pAi*oin'n   pÁij\tig. 

AiteAncA  *Oé  nÁ  jxéAbAt)  neAó  xnb, 

DéAtungit),  teAinngix)  tÁiqAeAó 
X)u\\  mbeAfvcA  50  béAfAc  CAOtíinAó  cneAf-cAom 

Ui^éiteAó  CAip-binn   cÁbAóCAó ; 
UAcmAf  An  cfAogAit,  fctéip  if  pte^T)-píori, 

péAó  511 1\  neArii-nit)  a  tnbtÁc  fAn  : 
11í  riiAijApT)  acc  c|\éirhfe  cao5  lex>'  tAitnnrie, 

A  péAj\tA  An   pAit)j\ín   pÁitACig. 

PaIa  5An  péite,  cjvAOf  if  cAlAoif, 

Ctéite  if  cleAfuit>eAcc  cÁince, 
ttlALUngteAcc  tnémne,  €f\éAn-€OiL  ceAfAit)e, 

UAOfCAt)  cAnnAifte  if  cájaca, 
l3UvoAifieAC€,   btAO'ótnAnn,  bAot-bfUiit),   btv<votH5eAcc 

p|\éitii    nA   bpeACAit)e   ctUit)    firm  ; 
?f  bAnAlcj\A  An   Aon-tíhc  gtAO^AÍX)  triArv  ca|\aid, 

PéAftA    ATI    pAit)|\ín    pA1|\Clg. 

xVotíiingim  pém  Tío'n  cfAogAt  511^  peAcvngeAt\ 

1f  'o'Aon-ttlAc  geAt-cíoc  tílAif\e, 
SeAtA-o   'oom'    fAogAl  1   ^clAoncAóc  fCATl^u1'óeAcc, 

A5  tAéAbAt)   ceA|\c-t)li5e  An    pÁpA ; 
mtinAbA|\  béH,  gAn  fpéif  1  n-Aictnge, 

tern'  X)éitAc  ní  Atcuigim  fÁjvmAit, 
Acc  A5  tnA^AX)  'f  A5  fctéip  pé  tjAéAX)  An  pAiT)iAín 

TlAorritA  Ain5tix)e  $Áipcig. 

Jac  -oume  51m  rtHAn  teif  éifceAóc  feAt  tinn, 

'S  te  crvéitib  Áf  bpAiOtnn  pÁijrag, 
SeAcnA-0   béite,   ctvdof,   if  mAitíf, 

t)|AéA5A,  bnA-oAige,  if  cAmeAi) 
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AipjveAnn   T)é  nÁ  téi^eAiJ   te  pAittige, 

1r   T)éA|Ac   te   TDeAg-c^oi^e   TjeAfnAt)  ; 
1f  triAicpit)  1TIac  T)é  50  téif\  nA  peACAi-óe 

U^jv  éif  nA  TiAitf\ige  tÁmi^. 

íf  cutriA  tiotn  pém  cÁ  uao£)  'n^  teAspAi^eAfi 

1  bpém  110  1  n-AicíT>  t)Áif  mé, 
Acc  50  rnbeAt)  T>tnne  xye'n  ctéijA  Ann  gtéAfp^  rn'Aibí-o, 

1r  céi]A  *oo  t-Af-pAi'óe  aj\  ctÁfi  t)om  ; 
An  piotA|\  ah  gé  if  -péice  1  scfAnnAíb, 

'  S  mo   c^eAcuAt)  A5  rnATífVAÍb  fj\ÁiT>e 
Ó  gtACAT>Aft  mé  -pÁ  fcéic  a  tnt)|AACAi>óe 

A5  éifceAóc  An  pAit)tnn  pÁifdg. 

ccvóg  5Aet)eAtAC  o  sfntteAtxAin. 


THE  GATHERING  OF  THE  NATION. 

Those  scalding  tears — those  scalding  tears 

Too  long  have  fallen  in  vain — 
Up  with  the  banners  and  the  spears, 
And  let  the  gathered  grief  of  years 

Show  sterner  stuff  than  rain. 
The  lightning  in  that  stormy  hour 

When  forth  defiance  rolls, 
Shall  flash  to  scathe  the  Saxon  power, 
But  melt  the  links  our  long,  long  shower 

Had  rusted  round  our  souls. 

To  bear  the  wrongs  we  can  redress 

To  make  a  thing  of  time — 
The  tyranny  we  can  repress — 
Eternal  by  our  dastardness 

Were  crime — or  worse  than  crime  1 
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And  we,  whoso  best  ana  worse  was  shame, 

From  first  to  last  alike. 
May  lake,  at  length,  a  loftier  aim, 
And  struggle,  since  it  is  the  same 

To  suffer — or  to  strike. 

What  hatred  of  perverted  might 

The  cruel  hand  inspires, 
That  robs  the  linnet's  eye  of  sight 
To  make  it  sing  both  day  and  night  J 

Yet,  thus  they  robbed  our  sires. 
By  blotting  out  the  ancient  lore 

Where  every  loss  was  shown — • 
Up  with  the  flag  !      We  stand  before 
The  Saxons  of  the  days  of  yore 

In  Saxons  of  our  own. 

Denial  met  our  just  demands, 

And  hatred  met  our  love  ; 
Till  now,  by  Heaven  !    for  grasp  of  hands, 
We'll  give  them  clash  of  battle-brands, 

And  gauntlet  'stead  of  glove. 
And  may  the  Saxon  stamp  his  heel 

Upon  the  coward's  front, 
Who  sheaths  his  own  unbroken  steel, 
Until  for  mercv  tyrants  kneel, 

Who  forced  us  to  the  brunt  ! 

j.  D.  Frazer. 
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THE  FELONS. 

(Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  and  a  couple  of  other  outlawed  'Forty - 
Eight  men,  when  wandering  in  Tipperary  with  a  price  on  their  heads, 
came  upon  a  poor  peasant  at  the  close  of  a  distressing  and  anxious 
day.      Their  meeting  forms  the  subject  of  the  following  lines.) 

"  Good  peasant,  we  are  strangers  here 

And  night  is  gathering  fast  ; 
The  stars  scarce  glimmer  in  the  sky, 

And  moans  the  mountain  blast  ; 
Can'st  tell  us  of  a  place  to  rest  ? 

We're  wearied  with  the  road  ; 
No  churl  the  peasant  used  to  be 

With  homely  couch  and  food." 

"  I  cannot  help  myself,  nor  know 

Where  ye  may  rest  or  stay  ; 
A  few  more  hours  the  moon  will  shine. 

And  light  you  on  3/our  way." 

"  But,  peasant,  can  you  let  a  man 

Appeal  to  you  in  vain, 
Here,  at  your  very  cabin  door, 

And  'mid  the  pelting  rain — ■ 
Here,  in  the  dark  and  in  the  night, 

Where  one  scarce  sees  a  span  ? 
What !   close  your  heart !   and  close  your  door 

And  be  an  Irishman  !  " 

"  No,  no — go  on — the  moon  will  rise 

In  a  short  hour  or  two  ; 
What  can  a  peaceful  labourer  say 

Or  a  poor  toiler  do  ?  " 

"  You're  poor  ?     Well  here's  a  golden  chance 

To  make  you  rich  and  great  ! 
Five  hundred  pounds  are  on  our  heads  ! 

The  gibbet  is  our  fate  ! 
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Fly,  raise  the  cry,  and  win  the  gold 

Or  sonic  may  cheat  you  soon  ; 
And  we'll  abide  by  the  roadside. 

And  wait  the  rising  moon." 

What  ails  the  peasant  ?      Does  he  flush 

At  the  wild  greed  of  gold  ? 
Why  seizes  he  the  wanderers'  hands  ? 

Hark  to  his  accents  bold  : 

<l  Ho  !   I  have  a  heart  for  you,  neighbours — 

Aye,  and  a  hearth  and  a  home — 
Ay,  and  a  help  for  you,  neighbours  : 

God  bless  ye  and  prosper  ye — Come  ! 
Come — out  of  the  light  of  the  soldiers  ; 

Come  in  'mongst  the  children  and  all ; 
And  I'll  guard  ye  for  sake  of  old  Ireland 

Till  Connall  himself  gets  a  fall. 

"  To  the  demons  with  all  their  gold  guineas  ; 

Come  in — everything  is  your  own  ; 
And  I'll  kneel  at  your  feet,  friends  of  Ireland  ! 

What  I  wouldn't  for  King  on  his  throne. 
God  bless  ye  that  stood  in  the  danger 

In  the  midst  of  the  country's  mishap, 
That  stood  up  to  meet  the  big  famine — 

Och  !   ye  are  the  men  in  the  gap  ! 

"  Come  in — with  a  céAX*  mite  pÁUxe; 

Sit  down,  and  don't  make  any  noise, 
Till  I  come  with  more  comforts  to  crown  ye — 

Till  I  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  boys. 
Arra  !    shake  hands  again — noble  fellows 

That  left  your  own.  homes  for  the  poor  ! 
Not  a  man  in  the  land  could  betray  you 

Or  against  you  shut  his  heart  or  his  door." 

J.  T.  Campion. 
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(A  picture  of  the  proselytising  methods  of  the  Famine  period.) 

X)o  oe^tA  Aft-Aite,'  ÚAró^  !     Thank  you  kindly,  mother. 
Oormur  rA  t>o  fUSmce,  'Cai-o^  ?     Finely,  finely,  mother. 
Air\iú,  cá  rvArjAif,  a  Cai-o^  ?     HI  tell  you  the  whole  truth, 

mother, 
In  troth,  I  went  to  school  to  learn  the  rules  of  Grammar. 

One  day  I  was  at  home,  with  a  pain  that  wasn't  merry, 
I  walked  and  went  astray,  and  found  my  way  to  Castlederry 
The  master  spoke  so  fine,  he  placed  me  right  in  clover  ; 
I  said  their  prayers  in  rhyme,  and  spelt  the  Bible  over. 

A^ur*  cat)  a  ptiAifif ,  a  £41*05  ?     A  finely  shawley,  mother. 
501-06  aw  fójAc  é,  'ÚA1135  ?     Every  kind  of  colour. 
I  thought  that  all  was  right,  that  mate  would  be  on  the  table, 
For  they  kil't  a  cow  that  died  ;   but  it  was  all  a  fable. 

The  master  was  a  rogue,  his  name  was  Darby  Coggage, 
He  ate  the  mate  himself,  we  only  got  the  cabbage  ; 
The  mistress,  too,  was  sly,  which  no  one  ever  doubted, 
She  was  mighty  fond  of  wine,  and  left  the  sick  without  it. 

We  were  honoured  there  one  day  by  bonnets  they  call  cottage. 
And  when  they  went  away  we  called  them  ladies'  porridge  ; 
But,  mother,  wait  awhile,  we'll  try  to  trate  them  civil, 
HuAijt  pÁfpAi-ó  x\a  pfACAi'úe  nuAtíA,  we'll  pitch  'em  to    the 
divil. 

ATI  rAtAIR  T)orhti4tt  0  StntteAÍ) A1Í1. 
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THE  EMIGRANTS. 

Behold  !   a  troop  of  travellers  descending  to  the  shore- 
Strong,  stalwart  youths"  and  maidens,  mixed  with  those  in 

years,  and  hoar  ; 
With  stealth  they  glide  towards  the  tide  like  walkers  in  their 

sleep  : 
Where  are  ye  going,  lonely  ones,  that  thus  ye  walk  and  weep  ? 

No  answer :   but  the  lip  compressed  argues  a  tale  to  tell — 
A  studied  silence  seems  to  hold  them  bound  as  if  a  spell ; 
They  passed  me  by  abstractedly,  their  gaze  where,  near  at 

hand, 
Rolls  through  the  shade  the  heavy  wave  upon  the  sullen 

strand.  . 

Stop — whither  go  ye  ?     See,  behind,  e'en  yet  the  landscape 

smiles — ■ 
The  broad  sunset  illumines  yet  these  pleasant  western  isles — • 
Why,  why  is  it  that  none  will  turn  and  take  one  look  behind, 
But  rather  face  the  billows  there,  to  light  and  counsel  blind  ? 

Peace  !     questioner — -we  know  the  sun  upon  our  soil  doth 

rest — ■ 
Though  Emigrants,  we  have  not  cast  all  feeling  from  our 

breast ; 
But  still,  we  go — for  through  that  shade  hope  gilds  the  distant 

plain, 
While  round  the  homes  we've  left  we  look  for  nourishment  in 

vain  ! 

Well,  thou  art  strong  ;    thy  stubborn  strength  may  make  the 

desert  do  ; 
But,  see  !    a  weeping  woman  here — some  shivering  children 

too  : 
Deluded  female,  stop  !    for  thee  what  hope  beyond  the  tide  ?. 
For  me  ? — and  seest  thou  not  I  have  my  husband  by  my  side  ? 
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And  thou,  too,  parting  !  thou,  my  friend,  that  loVed  thy  home 

and  ease  ? 
Ay — see  my  brothers — sisters  here — what's  country  without 

these  ? 
But  then,  thy  hands  for  toil  unfit — thy  frame  to  labour  new  ? 
What  then  ?    I  work  beside  my  friends — come  thou  and  join 

our  crew. 

Yes,  come  !    exclaims  a  reverend  man — glad  will  we  be  of 

thee — 
We  go  in  Christian  fellowship  our  mission  o'er  the  sea — 
I've  left  a  large  and  happy  flock,  that  loved  me,  too,  full  well  ; 
Yet  I  take  heart,  as  I  depart  where  godless  heathens  dwell. 

Alas  !  and  is  it  needful  then  that  from  this  ancient  soil 
Where  wealth  and  honour  crowned  so  long  the  hardy  yeoman's 

toil, 
The  goodliest  of  its  offspring  thus  should  bid  the  canvass  swell, 
And  to  the  parent  earth  in  troops  wave  their  last  sad  farewell  ? 

I'm  answered  from  the  swarming  ports,  the   ever-streaming 

tide 
That  pours  on  board  a  thousand  ships  my  country's  hope  and 

pride — 
I'm  answered  by  the  fruitless  toil  of  many  a  neighbour's  hand, 
And  the  gladsome  shouts  of  prosperous  men  in  many  a  distant 

land. 

Stay,   countrymen  !— e'en  yet  there's  time— we'll  settle  all 

your  score — 
We  cannot  spare  such  honoured  men— 'twould  grieve  our 

hearts  too  sore  ; 
Things  will  go  smooth — wrhy  quit  the  scene  a  thousand  things 

made  dear. 
That  wealth  may  deck  ye  in  the  spoils  torn  from  affection 

here  ? 
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Torn  is  the  last  embrace  apart — the  vessel  quits  the  shore — 
They're  waving  hands  from  off  the  deck — we  hear  their  voice 

no  more — 
God  bless  ye,  friends  !   I  honour  ye,  adventurous,  noble  band  ! 
Farewell  !  I  would  not  call  ye  now  back  to  this  wretched  land  ! 

Why  not  myself  among  ye,  loved  associates  of  my  day  ? 
Why  not  with  you  embarked  to  share  the  perils  of  your  way  ? 
Because,  though  hope  may  be  your  sun,  remembrance  is  my 

star — 
Farewell — I'll  die  a  watcher  where  my  father's  ashes  are. 

Digby  Pilot  Starkey,  M.R.I. A. 


GOD'S  SECOND  PRIEST  :    THE  TEACHER. 

In  that  dark  time  of  cruel  wrong,  when  on  our  country's 

breast 
A  dreary  load,  a  ruthless  Code,  with  wasting  terrors  prest — 
Our  gentry  stripped  of  land  and  clan,  sent  exiles  o'er  the  main 
To  turn  the  scale  on  foreign  fields  for  foreign  monarch's  gain — 
Our  people  trod  like  vermin  down,  all  'fenceless  flung  to  sate 
Extortion,  lust,  and  brutal  whim,  and  rancorous  bigot  hate — 
Our  priesthood  tracked  from  cave  to  hut,  like  felons  chased 

and  lashed, 
And  from  their  ministering  hands  the  lifted  chalice  dashed  ; 
In  that  black  time  of  law-wrought  crime,  of  stifling  woe  and 

thrall, 
There  stood  supreme  one  foul  device,  one  engine  worse  than 

all. 

Him  whom  they  wished  to  keep  a  slave,  they  sought  to  make 

a  brute — 
They  banned  the  light  of  heaven — they  bade  instruction's 

voice  be  mute. 
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God's  second  priest — the  Teacher — sent  to  feed  men's  minds 

with  lore — 
They  marked  a  price  upon  his  head,  as  on  the  priests'  before. 
Well — well  they  knew  that  never,  face  to  face  beneath  the 

sky, 
Could  tyranny  and  knowledge  meet,  but  one  of  them  must 

die  ; 
That  lettered  slaves  will  link  their  might  until  their  murmurs 

grow 
To  that  imperious  thunder-peal  which  despots  quail  to  know  ! 
That  men  who  learn  will  learn  their  strength — the  weakness 

of  their  lords — 
Till  all  the  bonds  that  gird  them  round  are  snapped  like 

Samson's  cords. 
This  well  they  knew,  and  called  the  power  of  ignorance  to  aid  ; 
So  might,  they  deemed,  an  abject  race  of  soulless  slaves  be 

made — ■ 
When  Irish  memories,  hopes,  and  thoughts  were  withered, 

branch  and  stem — 
A  race  of  abject,  soulless  serfs,  to  hew  and  draw  for  them. 

Ah,  God  is  good  and  nature  strong — they  let  not  thus  decay 
The  seeds  that  deep  in  Irish  breasts  of  Irish  feeling  lay  ; 
Still  sun  and  rain  made  emerald  green  the  loveliest  fields  on 

earth, 
And  gave  the  type  of  deathless  hope,  the  little  shamrock, 

birth  ; 
Still  faithful  to  their  holy  Church,  her  direst  straits  among, 
To  one  another  faithful  still,  the  priests  and  people  clung. 
And  Christ  was  worshipped  and  received  with  trembling  haste 

and  fear, 
In  field  and  shed,  with  posted  scouts  to  warn  of  bloodhounds 

near  ; 
Still  crouching  'neath  the  sheltering  hedge,  or  stretched  on 

mountain  fern 
The  teacher  and  his  pupils  met  feloniously— to  learn  ; 
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Still  round  the  peasant's  heart  of  hearts  his  darling  music 
twined, 

A  fount  of  Irish  sobs  or  smiles  in  every  note  enshrined 
And  still  beside  the  smouldering  turf  were  fond  traditions  told 
Of  heavenly  saints  and  princely  chiefs — the  power  and  faith 
of  old. 

Deep  lay  the  seeds,  yet  rankest  weeds  sprang  mingled — could 

they  fail  ? 
For  what  were  freedom's  blessed  worth  if  slavery  wrought 

not  bale  ? 
As  thrall,  and  want,  and  ignorance  still  deep  and  deeper  grew, 
What  marvel  weakness,  gloom,  and  strife  fell  dark  amidst  us 

too. 
And  servile  thoughts  that  measure  not  the  inborn  worth  of 

man — 
And  servile  cringe  and  subterfuge  to  'scape  our  masters'  ban — 
And  drunkenness— our  sense  of  woe  a  little  while  to  steep — 
And  aimless  feud,  and  murderous  plot — oh  !   one  could  pause 

and  weep  ! 
'Mid  all  the  darkness,  faith  in  heaven  still  shone,  a  saving  ray, 
And  heaven  o'er  our  redemption  watched,  and  chose  its  own 

good  day. 
Two  men  were  sent  us — one  for  years,  with  Titan  strength  of 

soul, 
To  beard  our  foes,  to  peal  our  wrongs,  to  band  us  and  control  ; 
The  other,  at  a  later  time,  on  gentler  mission  came  : 
To  make  our  noblest  glory  spring  from  out  our  saddest  shame  ! 
On  all  our  wondrous  upward  course  hath  heaven  its  finger  set, 
And  we— but,  oh  !    my  countrymen,  there's  much  before  us 

yet. 

How  sorrowful  the  useless  powers  our  glorious  island  yields — ■ 
Our  countless  havens  desolate,  our  waste  of  barren  fields, 
The  all-unused  mechanic  might  our  rushing  streams  afford, 
The  buried  treasures  of  our  mines,  our  sea's  unvalued  hoard  ! 
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But,  oh  !   there  is  one  piteous  waste  whence  all  the  rest  have 

grown, 
One  worse  neglect — the  mind  of  man  left  desert  and  unsown. 
Send  Knowledge  forth  to  scatter  wide,  and  deep  to  cast  its 

seeds, 
The  nurse  of  energy,  and  hope,  of  manly  thoughts  and  deeds. 
Let  it  go  forth  ;  right  soon  will  spring  those  forces  in  its  train 
That  vanquish  Nature's  stubborn  strength,  that  rifle  earth 

and  main — 
Itself  a  nobler  harvest  far  than  Autumn  tints  with  gold, 
A  higher  wealth,  a  surer  gam,  than  wave  and  mine  enfold. 
Let  it  go  forth  unstained,  and  purged  from  Pride's  unholy 

leaven, 
With  fearless  forehead  raised  to  man,  but  humbly  bent  to 

heaven  ; 
And  press  upon  us  one  by  one,  the  fruits  of  English  sway, 
And  blend  the  wrongs  of  bygone  times  with  this  our  fight 

to-day  ; 
And  show  our  fathers'  constancy,  but  truest  instinct  led 
To  loathe  and  battle  with  the  power  that  on  their  substance 

fed; 
And  let  it  place  beside  our  own  the  world's  vast  page  to  tell 
That  never  lived  the  nation  yet  could  rule  another  well. 
Thus,  thus  our  cause  shall  gather  strength  ;   no  feeling  vague 

and  blind, 
But  stamped  by  passion  on  the  heart,  by  reason  on  the  mind. 
Let  it  go  forth — a  mightier  foe  to  England's  power  than  all 
The  rifles  of  America,  the  armaments  of  Gaul  ! 
It  shall  go  forth,  and  woe  to  them  that  bar  or  thwart  its  way — 
'Tis  God's  own  light,  all  heavenly  bright— we  care  not  who 

says  nay. 

John  O'Hagan. 
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SENTENCED  TO  DEATH. 

With  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  on  my  forehead,  as  I  kneel  on  the 

cold  dungeon  floor, 
As  I  kneel  at  your  feet,  Rev.  Father,  with  no  one  but  God  to 

the  fore — 
With  my  heart  opened  out  for  your  reading,  and  no  hope  or 

thought  of  rel'ase 
From  the  death  that,  at  daybreak  to-morrow,  is  staring  me 

straight  in  the  face. 
I  have  told  you  the  faults  of  my  boyhood — the  follies  and 

sins  of  my  youth — 
And  now  of  this  crime  of  my  manhood  Til  speak  with  the 

same  open  truth. 

You  see,  sir,  the  land  was  our  people's  for  ninety  good  years ; 

and  their  toil 
What  first  was  a  bare  bit  of  mountain  brought  into  good  fruit- 
bearing  soil; 
'Twas  their  hands  raised  the  walls  of  the  cabin,  where  our 

children  were  born  and  bred, 
Where  our  weddings  and  christenings  were  merry,  where  we 

waked  and  keened  over  our  dead. 
We  were  honest  and  fair  to  the  landlord,  we  paid  him  the  rent 

to  the  day — 
And  it  wasn't  our  fault  if  our  hard  sweat  he  wasted  and 

squandered  away 
On  the  cards,  and  the  dice,  and  the  racecourse,  and  often  in 

deeper  disgrace, 
That  no  tongue  cculd  relate  without  bringing  a  blush  to  an 

honest  man's  face- 

But  the  day  came  at  last  that  they  worked  ior,  when  the 

castles,  the  mansions,  the  lands 
They  should  hold  but  in  trust  for  the  people,  to  their  shame 

passed  away  from  their  hands  ; 
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And  our  place,  sir,  too,  went  to  auction — by  many  the  acres 

were  sought, 
\nd  what  cared  the  stranger — that  purchased — who  made 

them  the  good  soil  he  bought  ? 
The  old  folk  were  gone — thank  God  for  it — where  trouble  ot 

care  can't  pursue; 
But  the  wife  and  the  ehildre' — oh,  Father  in  Heaven  ! — whal 

was  I  to  do  ? 
•  So  I  thought  I'll  go  speak  to  the  new  man — I'll  tell  him  of  me 

and  of  mine  ; 
The  trifle  I've  gathered  together  I'll  place  in  his  hands  for  a 

fine — 
The  estate  is  worth  six  times  the  money,  and  maybe  his  heart 

isn't  cold  ; 
But  the  scoundrel  who  bought  the   i(  thief's  pen'orth"  was 

»     worse  than  the  pauper  that  sold — 
I  chased  him  to  house  and  to  office,  wherever  I  thought  he'd 

be  met ; 
I  offered  him  all  he'd  put  on  it — but  no  !    'twas  the  land  he 

should  get ; 
I  prayed  as  men  only  to  God  pray — my  prayer  was  spurned 

and  denied, 
And  what  matter  how  just  my  poor  right  was,  when  he  had 

the  law  on  his  side  ! 

I  was  young,  and  but  few  years  was  married  to  one  with  a 
voice  like  a  bird — 

When  she  sang  the  old  songs  of  our  country  every  feeling 
within  me  was  stirred. 

Oh  !  I  see  her  this  minute  before  me  with  a  foot  'wouldn't 
bend  a  croneen, 

Her  laughing  lips  lifted  to  kiss  me — my  darling,  my  bright- 
eyed  Eibhlin  ! 

'Twas  often  with  pride  that  I  watched  her,  her  soft  arms 
fondling  our  boy, 

Until  he  chased  the  smile  from  her  red  lip,  and  silenced  the 
song  of  her  joy — 
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Whist,  Father,  have  patience  a  minute  let  me  wipe  the  Dig 

drops  from  my  brow — 
Whist,  Father,  I'll  try  not  to  curse  him  ;   but,  I  tell  you,  don't 

preach  to  me  now. 
Exciting  myself  !   Yes,  I  know  it ;  but  the  story  is  now  nearly 

done, 
And,  Father,  your  own  breast  is  heaving — I  see  the  tears 

down  from  you  run. 
Well,  he  threatened — he  coaxed — he  ejected,  for  we  tried  to 

cling  to  the  place 
That  was  mine — yes,  far  more  than  'twas  his,  sir — I  told  him 

so  up  to  his  face. 
But  the  little  I  had  melted  from  me  in  making  a  fight  for  my 

own, 
And  a  beggar  with  three  helpless  childre',  out  on  the  world  I 

was  thrown. 
And  Eibhlin  would  soon  have  another — another  that  never 

drew  breath — 
The  neighbours  were  good  to  us  always — but  what  could  they 

do  against  death  ? 
For  my  wife  and  my  infant  before  me  lay  dead,  and  by  him 

they  were  kil't, 
As  sure  as  I'm  kneeling  before  you  to  own  to  my  share  of  the 

guilt. 
I  laughed  all  consoling  to  scorn,  I  didn't  mind  much  wThat  I 

said, 
With  Eibhlin  a  corpse  in  a  barn,  on  a  bundle  of  straw  ior  a  bed  ; 
But  the  blood  in  my  veins  boiled  to  madness — do  they  think 

that  a  man  is  a  log  ? 
I  tracked  him  once  more — 'twas  the  last   time — and  I  shot 

him  that  night  like  a  dog. 
Yes,  /  did  it — I  shot  him  !    but,  Father,  let  them  who  make 

laws  for  the  land 
Took  to  it  when  they  come  to  judgment  for  the  blood  that  lies 

red  on  my  hand. 
If  I  drew  the  piece,  'twas  they  primed  it,  that  left  him  stretched 

cold  on  the  sod  ; 
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And  from  their  bar  where  I  got  my  sentence  I  appeal  to  the 

bar  of  my  God 
For  the  justice  I  never  got  from  them,  for  the  right  in  their 

hands  that's  unknown  ; 
Still,  at  last,  sir — I'll  say  it — I'm  sorry  I  took  the  law  into  my 

own — 
That  I  stole  out  that  night  in  the  darkness  while  mad  with  my 

grief  and  despair, 
And  drove  the  black  soul  from  his  body,  without  giving  him 

time  for  a  prayer. 
Well,  'tis  told,  sir,  you  have  the  whole  story  ;  God  forgive  him 

and  me  for  our  sins  ; 
My  life  is  now  ending — but,  Father,  the  young  ones  !  for  them 

life  begins. 
You'll  look  to  poor  Eibhlin's  young  orphans  ?  God  bless  you  ! 

And  now  I'm  at  p'ace 
And   resigned   to   the  death   that   to-morrow  is  staring  me 

straight  in  the  face. 

"  Brigid  "  of  the  Nation. 


AltR1$e     S6A1I1     T)&    WOKOA. 

A  til  1  c  rhuij\e  riA  n^ftAr  *oo  cuif\eAT)  cum   bAif, 
1f  *o,£uUMti5  An  p&i\y  peAnAiT>eAc, 

T)o  ceAnnuig  riot  At)  Aim  te  Alt  up  x>o  cnÁrií, 
purl  Agur   en  eat)  a  T>eAj\5A  ; 

PfeA^Aitv  mé,  a  ~s]\ÁX)  :    bei|\  m'AUAm  1  T)CfiÁc 

JO     pA]A|\ACAf     tÁtl-gfAAT)AmAC, 

A5  CAiceAm  An  crólÁir  y&X)&  git  b|\eAgA 
1t)1|\   ApfCAit   if   ÁfiT>-Ain5eAtU\i£). 

p^eA5Ai|\  me,  a  C|\iofc,  a  ca|\a  mo  Cfioifte, 
An   CA|V|\A15  reo  im'   etit),   cc»|\|aui§  í 

1f  óm'  T)CA|\cAin  teig  r-ior  rj\otA  Aitmge, 
Do  DéAfpAf  50  C{\íc  f  tAitif  mé  : 
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11K\|\   if   peACAÓ   mé   Dí   fCiXntiAlAé  y\o\\, 
Djvoió-Ocaivcac    pío]\-niAltxMgte, 

If    11Á   CA5A1|\-fe    bA01f    OeA1\CAC   All    CfAOlglL 

A|\  m'^n-Atn  te  Ltnti  vcAj\tA  tiom. 

ScpeAUdim  if  éignn,  Aiccmi  50  fém'i 
A|\  1íluit\e  'f  a  JiAon  TÍIac  CAtrnA 

UeAéc  \*e&l&T>  fé  t>éin   tn'AnmA  pléit), 
1f  a  cofAinc  ó'n  mAO|A  rhAtUngce. 

*Oeifciot>Ail  T)é  'f  a  ^cajaait)  50  téit\; 
Im'   tA|\|\Ain5  'fAti   j\éim   rjeAtirungte 

111 0    VJeAjACA    Af\    AH    fAOgAt    CeAt^AC    CtAOtl 

5An5AiT>eAc   bAot   X)o   triAiteAt)   t)om. 

A   T)1A  AUÁ  fUAf,   péAC   0|\m   AtlUAf 

1f    féit)Ci§    mo    guAif    AnpAit), 
Acc  lei5  ine  50  fUAnríiq\  fÁfCA  1*0'  cuaíi 

JtéigeAt   btiAn-cfeAftriAc. 
A  ÚigeAt\r»A  íia  tnthiAt),  T)éin  or\tn  ctuiAg 

Af\    téACC    Tío'n     UA1t\    tílAfUJÚA 

1f  nÁ  teig  mife  uaic  péirnt)  te  puAú 
1   bpém  te  flUAg   AcAt\om. 

If   T)eOCA1t\  'OOtTl   tAt)A1j\C  teACfA  5AÍI   -oaijc, 
A5  CAgAljAC    "OO    CADA1t\    CAttYlA ; 

1f  £ut\  pA'OA  mé  A5  ct\eAtjAt>  ctxeAftiA  te  ponn 
1  5coniíie   t)o   irioiJniAil-AiteAiiuA. 

1lí't  irif  An  X)oiriAn  1-Air\firi5,  mo  ^orn  • 
peACAó  te  coJax)  if  rneAfA  toic 

11Á  mife  cá  bot)Afi  bAtrj  mi'  tobAt\ 

CeAii^Ailce  A5   aíi    nT)t\eAm    tfiALUngte. 

11  í  Iia    1_e  ^Á*ó    ^Aimrh  At\  tj\Áig, 

1lÁ    T)t\ÚCC    A|\     OA|\|\    glAff\AC, 

11á  peACA    te  f tngeAni  a\\  m'AnAni,  pói|Aío]\  ! 
CeAii^Aitxe  im'  ójtoiúe  éAlCAigte. 
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1f  tnóft  tioiii  a  T)C|\iah  jxchriAm  '\\<sr\  cSUAb, 

Ace  ní  f ógnAnn  ciac  eA^tA  ; 
if  511  f\  mó  iat>  le  léigeAm  5^rA  ™1C  *&& 

T1Á  a  rmeÁjmA  ah   fAogAt  T/Ambpof. 

1TlotAim-fe  T)ia  tAn  a  b^eACA  mé  fUArii, 

1f   TI1tii|\e  bAin-t;igeAf\nA  Aitcim-fe ; 
peATJA^  if  pot,  if  nA  riAoim  eite  teo, 

1f  CHf  A  5Att   §0,   A    AtA1|\  *Ó1L  ; 

A*omuigim   *oóib,   x>o   tíhceÁt  A^tif   t/Goiti, 

1f   x>o   nA   nApfCAtAib   fvo-beAnmngte, 
5«|A  peACtngeAf  t)om'  t)eoin  im'  fmAomab  50  mófA, 

1m'    gníOtílAftAID    'f    111l'    gtÓf\    tADA|\CA. 

An  c-tiAtiAjA  A|\  T)cúij\  An  cfAmnc  if  An  *ojtúif, 

An  c^AOf  if  An  ^ún  peA^Aó, 
pomnAT)  An  ufAogAit  if  a  teifce  50  tein 

Hi  fCA^Ann  Horn  pém  a$a  a\\  bit  : 
TIac  mAi|A^  t)o'n  cé  mAi|\eAf  mAn  mé 

1trp   nA  feAcc  bpeACAit)e  clAonA  mA^bcAc', 
1f  nAc  T)ÁnA  An  ^nó  x>o  t)ume  "oem'  fój\c 

Ua5A1j\c  Af  co|\om  ftAitir  T/fMgáiL. 

Ace,  péAó  mA|\  T)o  féAn  peAT>Af  mAc  T)é, 
An  cAn  tA^Aig  An  u^éA/o  mAtlAigce  é, 

If    nUA1f\    "o'AlfCfVlg    fé    1    5C|teACAlt)    AITDbélt 

gufi   ^tACAt)    'r^11    fléim    beAnntngte   é. 
Dob'  peAfAó  ^o'n  cfAogAt  pAij\fm5  50  téif, 

5U|\     peACAC     bí     A^A     fCjAAe     tTlA5T)Altfn, 

1f  X)Á  cuif\pteAcu  é  a  beAúA  Le  téigeAm5 
50  T)cti5  fiteAt)  nA  mbjAAon  -ptAiteAf  *oi. 

Á]K  n-AúAi^  acá  mf  nA  plAitir  50  nÁjvo, 
go   nAotímigceAf   cjaáú   c'Aimn-fe, 

5o   IDCI^lt)    *00   |\ÍOgACU,    T)0    tCHt   Af\  An    fAOlgeAt, 

ITIa^  iDemceA^  1   scjtfc    pAjAfAtAir  : 
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S]\   iw\ju\n    lAeroArinMt  c^bAi^\-Se   •ótímn 
^y  11UMC  •óínnn   Á\\  ^cionncA  AinOpif, 

11V,\|\  nwuctnm  T)o  CÁc,  if  11A  tei$  finti  t  *ocLÁf 
Acc  ]sao]\  ftnn  ó  báf  anAbui'ú*- 

A  1ÍUii}\e  cá  tÁn  T>e  ctnte  riA  tistváf, 

UÁ'n  "Cige^^nA,  a  JjaA'o,  1  tnAilte  te^c  ; 
1f  beAnntngte  cá  cú  1  bpUMteAf  caj\  mnÁiO 

go   n-Aorhtngte-Aft   zyÁt  c'Ainm-f». 
1f  c-AitneAtti-Aó  An  fiAi^c  tofwro  *oo  bj\oinn> 

ÍOSA   "oo   |Aomri    eAt)fidirm  ; 
Anoif  A^uf  jviArh,  if  1  n-Atn  Áf\  bpiAti, 

go  fAt)Ai|v,  a  Í)ia,  -A5  fe^fAtti  *oúirm  ! 


THE  ANCIENT  RACE. 

What  shall  become  of  the  ancient  race, 
The  noble  Gaelic  island  race  ? 
Like  cloud  on  cloud  o'er  the  azure  sky, 
When  winter's  storms  are  loud  and  high, 
Their  dark  ships  shadow  the  ocean's  face — 
What  shall  become  of  the  Gaelic  race  ? 

What  shall  befall  the  ancient  race 

The  poor,  unfriended,  faithful  race  ? 

Where  ploughman's  song  made  the  hamlet  ring, 

The  hawk  and  the  owlet  flap  their  wing  ; 

The  village  homes,  oh,  who  can  trace — 

God  of  our  persecuted  race  ? 

What  shall  befall  the  ancient  race  ? 
Is  treason's  stigma  on  their  face  ? 
Be  they  cowards  or  traitors  ?       Go  — 
Ask  the  shade  of  England's  foe  ; 
See  the  gems  her  crown  that  grace  ; 
They  tell  a  tale  of  the  ancient  race. 
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They  tell  a  tale  of  the  ancient  race — 
Of  matchless  deeds  in  danger's  face  ; 
They  speak  of  Britain's  glory  fed 
With  blood  of  Gaels,  right  bravely  shed  ; 
Of  India's  spoil  and  Frank's  disgrace — 
Such  tale  they  tell  of  the  ancient  race. 

Then  why  cast  out  the  ancient  race  ? 
Grim  want  dwelt  with  the  ancient  race  ; 
And  hell-born  laws,  with  prison  jaws, 
And  greedy  lords,  with  tiger  maws, 
Have  swallowed — swallow  still  apace — 
The  limbs  and  blood  of  the  ancient  race. 

Will  no  one  shield  the  ancient  race  ? 
They  fly  their  fathers'  burial  place  ; 
The  proud  lords  with  the  heavy  purse, 
Their  fathers'  shame — their  people's  curse — 
Demons  in  heart,  nobles  in  face, 
They  dig  a  grave  for  the  ancient  race  ! 

What  shall  befall  the  ancient  race  ? 
Shall  all  forsake  their  dear  birth-place, 
Without  one  struggle  strong  to  keep 
The  old  soil  where  their  fathers  sleep  ? 
The  dearest  land  on  earth's  wide  space — 
Why  leave  it  so,  O,  ancient  race  ? 

What  shall  befall  the  ancient  race  ? 
Light  up  one  hope  for  the  ancient  race  ; 
Oh,  priest  of  God — sagart  a  run  ! 
Lead  but  the  way,  we'll  go  full  soon  ; 
Is  there  a  danger  we'll  not  face 
To  keep  old  homes  for  the  Irish  race  ? 

They  shall  not  go,  the  ancient  race — 
They  must  not  go,  the  ancient  race  ! 
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Come,  gallant  Gaels,  and  take  your  stand  — 
And  form  a  league  to  save  the  land : 
The  land  of  faith,  the  land  of  grace, 
The  land  of  Erin's  ancient  race  ! 

They  must  not  go,  the  ancient  race  ! 
They  shall  not  go,  the  ancient  race  ; 
The  cry  swells  loud  from  shore  to  shore, 
From  emerald  vale  to  mountain  hoar, 
From  altar  high  to  market-place — 
They  shall  not  go,  the  Gaelic  race  ! 


Rev.  M.  Tormey. 


DUBLIN   CASTLE. 


Dublin  Castle  is  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  it  stands  on  the 
South  side  of  the  River  Liffey.  It  is  called  a  castle  because 
it  has  a  great  many  windows  and  a  portico  to  the  principal 
entrance.  If  you  weren't  told  it  was  Dublin  Castle  you 
wouldn't  think  it  was  Dublin  Castle  at  all.  When  I  saw  it 
first  I  took  it  for  a  militia-barrack  or  a  poorhouse  for  gaugers. 
When  a  man  showed  me  where  the  Lord  Lieutenant  lived 
when  he's  at  home  I  began  to  think  that  all  Lords  Lieutenant 
must  be  very  low-sized  men,  not  in  the  least  particular  about 
their  lodgings.  The  Castle,  as  it  is  generally  called,  is  built 
on  Cork  Hill.  Many  ignorant  people,  such  as  Members  of 
Parliament  and  Lords,  think  that  Cork  Hill  is  in  the  city  of 
that  name.  Those  who  have  learned  geography  and  the  use 
of  the  globes  know  that  Cork  Hill  has  for  many  centuries  been 
in  the  city  of  Dublin.  The  Castle  surrounds  a  square  called 
the  Upper  Castle  Yard,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  is  a 
beautiful  tub  for  holding  flags.  There  is  also  a  policeman  in 
the  Upper  Castle  Yard,  but  he  is  not  worth  looking  at,  although 
his  face  is  generally  clean,  and  he  wears  a  silver  Albert  chain. 
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There  are  soldiers  walking  up  and  down  at  the  gate  to  keep 
themselves  warm.  They  always  carry  their  guns,  because, 
if  they  put  them  out  of  their  hands,  Fenians,  or  newspaper 
boys,  or  the  policemen  might  run  away  with  them.  This 
makes  the  soldiers  short-tempered  and  chew  tobacco.  There 
is  a  statue  of  Justice  over  the  gateway.  This  statue  fell  out 
of  the  sky  during  a  thunderstorm,  to  where  it  stands,  and 
only  that  it  is  red  hot  the  Government  would  get  men  to  take 
it  down,  for  it  has  no  business  there,  and  looking  at  it  only 
makes  the  people  who  live  in  the  Castle  uncomfortable. 

You  can  go  from  the  Upper  Castle  Yard  to  the  Lower 
Castle  Yard  under  an  arched  gateway.  There  are  policemen 
in  the  Lower  Yard,  but  they  don't  wear  Albert  chains  or  pare 
their  nails.  The  Lower  Castle  Yard  is  not  a  yard  in  the 
least,  but  makes  me  always  think  of  a  street  with  a  broken 
back.  There  are  a  few  towers  in  it.  These  towers  are  very 
strong.  A  man  once  told  me  that  if  you  fired  a  horse-pistol 
at  one  of  them  all  day  you  would  not  be  able  to  make  a  hole 
in  it !  A  great  number  of  small  boys  play  marbles  and  ball 
here.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  loves  to  see  innocent  children 
amusing  themselves,  and  he  often  sends  them  out  presents 
of  nuts  and  clay  pipes  to  blow  soap-bubbles.  When  there 
isn't  a  Cattle  Show  or  a  militia  regiment  to  be  inspected,  or  a 
Knight  to  be  made,  he  himself  often  comes  out  in  disguise 
and  blows  soap-bubbles.  It  is  always  remarked  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant's  soap-bubbles  are  the  largest  and  of  the 
most  beautiful  colours.  A  man  once  told  me  that  it  is 
because  the  Lord  Lieutenant  puts  a  lot  of  soft  soap  into  the 
water  which  he  uses. 

There  is  nothing  connected  with  the  Castle  about  which 
there  are  so  many  wrong  notions  as  about  the  Castle  Hack. 
Some  are  under  the  belief  that  it  is  a  man  ;  others  think  it  to 
be  an  attorney  ;  and  there  are  those  who  go  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  it  is  a  member  of  Parliament.  Of  all  the  people  who 
indulge  in  such  extravagances,  I  venture  to  say,  not  one  has 
seen,  or  even  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  particularly  about 
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it.  Xow.  I  have  scon  the  Hack,  and  learned  all  that  is  to  be 
known  concerning  it,  and  am,  therefore,  well  qualified  to  give 
correct  information  and  3  faithful  description  of  it.  I  gave 
;i  decent  man  at  the  Castle  half-a-crown,  and  he  showed  it  to 
me  and  supplied  me  with  all  the  particulars  I  needed.  The 
Castle  Hack  is  a  poor,  lean,  wretched  old  horse.  He  is 
spavined  and  broken-winded,  and  his  bones  are  sharply 
visible  through  his  faded  and  v/ithered  hide.  He  is  wholly 
unequal  to  the  performance  of  any  honest  work  in  the  fields, 
and  he  is  one  of  the  meanest  and  most  w retched  objects  which 
can  offend  the  sight  of  a  humane  and  wTorthy  man.  Of  all 
the  noble  attributes  possessed  by  his  species,  none  remain  to 
him  ;  and  of  all  the  useful  qualities  of  his  fellows,  he  retains 
but  one,  that  of  abject  servility  to  the  rein,  for  he  has  neither 
the  generosity  nor  the  pride,  the  strength  nor  the  swiftness 
which  makes  his  race  fit  to  be  the  companions  of  men.  There 
is  ever  in  his  eye  the  expression  of  hunger  for  the  corn-bins  of 
the  Castle,  and  dreads  lest  he  should  be  worried  to  death  by 
those  of  his  own  race  in  their  rage  at  seeing  so  obscene  a 
creature  wearing  and  dishonouring  their  form.  His  employ- 
ment is  in  keeping  with  his  appearance.  It  is  he  who  fetches 
meat  for  the  Castle  kennel,  and  brings  the  soiled  linen  of  the 
Castle  to  the  laundry  to  be  cleansed.  Although  he  is  docile 
to  his  driver,  he  is  spurned  and  despised.  It  is  not  his  to 
swell  the  pageant,  but  to  feed  darkly  at  the  Castle  manger,  to 
fear  the  light,  and  to  crawl  and  shudder  in  the  noisome  ways. 
Poor  brute,  if  he  could  only  have  one  month's  grazing  on  a 
hillside  in  the  sunlight  he  might  pluck  up  some  spirit  and 
lose  at  once  his  taste  for  Castle  oats,  and  his  indifference  to 
the  nature  of  the  work  which  he  performed. 

The  oldest  part  of  the  Castle  now  standing  is  the  Back 
Stairs.  The  entrance  to  this  celebrated  staircase  is  in  the 
Castle  Garden.  After  going  up  a  few  steps  a  passage  is 
reached,  which  leads  by  a  kind  of  bridge  over  the  Lower 
Castle  Yard  into  the  Castle.  The  steps  of  the  stairs  are 
iron  ;   for  so  many  people  go  up  and  down  that  if  they  were 
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made  of  any  softer  substance  they  would  have  been  worn 
away  long  ago.  The  people  who  go  up  this  stairs  carry  bags 
full  of  things  and  wear  their  hats  very  low  over  their  faces. 
They  generally  have  turnips  and  gum-arabic,  and  steel  pens, 
and  penny  packages  of  stationery  in  their  bags.  A  man  once 
told  me  that  they  sometimes  bring  the  heads  of  people,  and 
sell  them  at  the  Castle.  He  also  said  that  they  often  sell 
their  country.  Who  could  believe  this  ?  I  had  heard  so 
many  stories  about  this  Back  Stairs  that  T  made  up  my  mind 
to  go  and  see  it  for  myself.  Before  setting  out  I  resolved  to 
humour  the  people  in  the  Castle  whatever  they  might  say  to 
me.  I  got  a  bag,  filled  it  with  artichokes,  and,  having  pulled 
my  hat  low  over  my  eyes,  went  up.  When  I  got  to  the  top  I 
met  a  man  who  asked  me  "  if  I  came  about  that  affair/'  I 
said,  "  Yes,"  and  he  led  me  into  a  small  room  where  another 
man  was  eating  the  end  of  a  large  quill,  and  reading  a  large 
blue  paper  with  writing  on  it,  and  having  a  large  stamp  in  the 
corner.       I  sat  down. 

"  Did  you  come  about  that  affair  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  did  you  see  him  ?  " 

"  I  did,"  I  answered. 

"  What  did  he  say  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  I,  feeling  just  as  if  he  would  order 
me  to  be  shot  on  the  spot. 

"  Good,"  he  said  ;  "I  see  you've  been  reading  the  Tich- 
borne  case,  and  have  learned  caution  from  it.  What  have 
you  in  the  bag  ?  " 

"  Artichokes." 

"  How  many  ?  " 

"  Twenty-five." 

"  Were  there  really  so  many  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  '  choke  him  '  were  the  words,  were  they  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  On  the  night  of  the  15th  ?  " 
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\  es. 

"  How  much  do  you  want  for  the  artichokes  ?  " 

"  One  hundred  pounds." 

"  Say  two." 

"Two:' 

"  Gold  or  notes  ?  " 

"  Gold." 

"  Very  good  !  There  you  are/'  said  he  handing  me  two 
small  bags  of  sovereigns.  "  Your  information  is  most  im- 
portant. I  shall  forward  it  to  the  chief  to-night.  Good 
afternoon."      And  off  I  went  with  my  two  hundred  sovereigns. 

The  Castle  is  the  best  place  in  the  world  for  selling  artichokes 
and  lies.  I  would  go  with  another  bag  of  each  now  only  the 
artichokes  are  out  of  season.  Can  you  understand  what 
information  I  gave  ?  I  can't.  I  hope  it  wasn't  against  a 
Royal  Residence  or  asphalting  the  streets  of  the  city. 

Richard  Dowling  in  Zozimus. 


THE  LAST  REQUEST. 


You're  going  away,  a  leanbh,  over  the  stormy  sea, 
And  never  more  I'll  see  you — Oh,  never,  a  stoir  mo  chroidhe  ! 
Mo  bhron  !    I'm  sick  with  sorrow — sorrow  as  black  as  night : 
Mo  bhuachaill  goes  to-morrow  by  the  blessed  morning's  light 

Oh  !   once  I  thought,  a  leanbh,  you'd  bear  me  to  the  grave, 
By  the  side  of  your  angel  sisters,  before  you  crossed  the  wave  : 
Down  to  the  green  old  churchyard,  where  the  trees'  dark- 
shadows  fall — ■ 
But  now,  a  chara  !   you're  going,  you'll  not  be  there  at  all. 

The  strangers'  hands  must  lay  me  down  to  my  silent  sleep, 
And,  Séamus,  you'll  not  know  it  beyond  the  rolling  deep, 
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Oh,  Dia  linn  !   Dia  Linn  !   a  mhúirnin,  why  do  you  go  away, 
Till  you'll  see  the  poor  old  mother  stretched  in  the  churchyard 
clay  ? 

My  heart  is  breaking,  a  leanbh,  but  I  mustn't  tell  you  so, 
For  I  see  by  your  dark,  dark  sorrow  that  youi  own  poor  heart 

is  low. 
I  thought  I'd  bear  it  better,  to  cheer  you  on  your  way  ; 
But,  a  chara  !   a  chara  !   you're  going,  and  I'll  soon  oe  in  the 

clay  ! 

God's  blessing  be  with  you,  Séamus — sure,  you'll  come  back 

again, 
When  your  curls  of  brown  are  snowy,  to  rest  with  your  mother 

then  ; 
Down  in  the  green  old  churchyard  where   the  trees'   dark 

shadows  fall — • 
A  storach  !   in  the  strangers'  land  you  couldn't  sleep  at  all. 

William  Kexealy 


DUAin  cinrhne  ah  acau  uiobót'o  nuxrciu. 

1  5Co]acai$  z\\&t  t>A  tlAt  a  uíce^p, 
An  liieifce  gjAÁrmA  A5  pAf  ^P  t>AomiO 
'S  Ati  C|\eiD  bA  gt^ÁcAC  Iáit)1ja  5j\oi-oe  m.&AP 

SÁróce  1   nx)Aoi|vpe  r|\éic   LA5  ; 

HÁ15   if   bjvmgeAn    54c   tAe   aca, 

Ó  tól  ha  wge  5A11  f  AefeArh  ; 
1mi|\c  if   oL, 
t)uite  'stif  mora, 

1llionnA   5A11    coif\   if   e^fCAme 

1f  ctntte  tiAjv  rheom   Horn   LaVmij\c  aij\ 

5l1|\     feOlA'6     eAX)A\\CA 
SCÓLtAX)      -An^CjVAC 

T)óigce,   if   T)eAtDAf   T>éif\ce. 
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I) a  rhinic  1  UVjv  ha  ffi<\i*oe  ci*úcí 
Cuifte-Arm-Aó  Á\vo  5A11  fCÁt  ha  niAoile  aija, 
SUbij\e   riinÁ  'n-A  T>eÁit)  'á  ftAAoileAT) 
A  LÁriiA  5-Ati  mge  'f  a  néAT)An 
AL   'n-A   T)cmiceAtt?    péAóAit) 
1   nsÁbAt)  50   po|A  A5  béicró, 
5-An  oi^eAt)  nA  mb/,'05 
*OÁ  ^cofAinc  aja  ^veot), 
1p  5iobAitt  'n-A  ^cóuAi'óe  fCfiACAite, 
1f  pUix>Aig  An  bótAif  teAtuA  of\úA  ; 
Cóip  5<An   AiceAf 
5  An   bó|\T)   *oe  T>eAfCAib 
An    oil   A5   fceAttA'ó    n A   T>éAfCA. 

X)i  'oume  AtíiÁm  513^  nÁi|\e  cjioiiDe  teif 
1£i\\  if  mnÁ  'óÁ  T)cnÁt  'fAn  cfUge  feo, 
T)o  goiLeAt)  50  HÁjATí  t)e  bA]Af  nA  n^nioriiAntA 
"O'pÁ^At)   mítue  1    n^éibmn 
pé  b^ÁCA  An   cfAoif  'ótnb  éAócAig 
SÁi|A-peA|\    nAoix)eAnuA    nAotfitA 
An    cAtAifi    UiobóiT) 
Do  tAbAifi  fé  teo 
TVaCCUIjA   CfAOf    óit  a   feAónAT) 
íp  ceA^Aifc  T)o  ftórgue  rheArAfróAcc' 
xX    cóniAijAte    teAHAt) 
tD'í   córhAif\Le  a  teAfA  í 
T)'pói]A  A|\  óAitm-fliocc   éipeAtm. 

t)A  gAi|\iT)  An  fpÁf  50  *ocÁini5  fíc  óugAmn, 
Szat>a*ú  "oe'n  |\Á15,  nío^  gnÁcA.c  bftmgeAnuA, 
t)í   meAfA|\T)Acc   niÁntA  gftÁ*ótfiAfi  gnAcn-ga 
Af  pÁfCAtj  1  5C|Aoit)e  5AÓ  émne 
CpÁibceAcc    T)ífteAcc   'OAon'OAcc 
1f  ^jAÁfCA  ó   Cf\íopc  1   n<5AeY>eAUMO 
Ó   Cof\CAi5  An   ceoit 
50  T3oi|\e  nA  feot 
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Hi  peACACAr  5leo  nÁ  AúANAnn 

De  "oeArcAiO  An   oil  m  An   cleAccACAf 

á\cc  fónn'mr  «Acrhtunfi 

1f   cneoin   "OÁ   fAtfiAit 
A\\    flóigte    peAf\AntAir    6iE>in. 

SeAt)  cui|\iT)  hujtá  50  Iiajxt),  a  T)Aome, 
An  f on  An  |:in  0|\eAg  T)o  t)Áil  An  111*0  feo, 
IllolcAn  An   UnÁtAin  CÁpAicíneAó 

50  "o^nA  A|\  tigeAcc  a  tAe  cugAinn  ; 

UÁ  5A11  fcíor  5A11   éAlum^ 

1    n-Áinx)e   a\\   tíon    ru   nAorii    ngcAL, 
1f  a  Atcinti5e,   pór 
An  fpneA^AT)  'fAii  ngteo 

Cum   ITIeAf A|\t)Acc  gteoit)ce  A5  teAtAti-cun 

1  DCAtAin   GogAin  1ílóin  if  CAlni-Cuinn  ; 

UÓ^Alt),    A1CCÍU1, 

Vl u |\  ngtóntA,  a  cajvai*o, 
"  A   Con'iAccAig,    beAruung   Á|\   i\aocai\." 

UAt)5  ó  DomicATJA. 


EXILES,  FAR  AWAY. 

When  round  the  festive  Christmas  board,  or  by  the  Christmas 

hearth, 
That  glorious  mingled  draught  is  poured — wine,  melody,  and 

mirth  ! 
When   friends   long   absent   tell,   low-toned,    their  joys   and 

sorrows  o'er, 
And  hand  grasps  hand,  and  eyelids  fill,  and  lips  meet  lips  once 

more — 
Oh  !    in  that  hour  'twere  kindly  done,  some  woman's  voice 

would  say — 
"  Forget   not   those   who're   sad    to-night — poor   exiles,    far 

away  !  " 
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Alas,  tor  them!    this  morning's  sun  saw  many  a  moist  eye 

pour 
Its  gushing  love,  with  longings  vain,  the  waste  Atlantic  o'er, 
And  when  he  turned  his  lion-eye  tins  evening  from  the  West. 
The   Indian  shores  were  lined   with  those  who   watched   his 

couched  crest ; 
But  not  to  share  his  glory,  then,  or  gladden  in  his  ray, 
The}'  bent  their  gaze  upon  his  path— those  exiles,  far  away  ! 

It  was — oh  '   how  the  heart  will  cheat  !   because  they  thought 

beyond 
His  glowing  couch  lay  that  Green  Isle  of  which  their  hearts 

were  fond  ; 
And  fancy  brought  old  scenes  of  home  into  each  welling  eye, 
And  through  each  breast  poured  many  a  thought  that  filled  it 

like  a  sigh  ! 
'Twas  then — 'twas  then,  all  warm  with  love,  they   knelt  them 

down  to  pray 
For  Irish  homes  and  kith  and  kin — poor  exiles,  far  away  ! 

And  then  the  mother  blest  her  son,  the  lover  blest  the  maid, 
And  then  the  soldier  was  a  child,  and  wept  the  while  he  prayed, 
And  then  the  student's  pallid  cheek  flushed  red  as  summer 

rose, 
And  patriot  souls  forgot  their  grief  to  weep  for  Erin's  woes  ; 
And,  oh  !   but  then  warm  vows  were  breathed,  that  come  what 

might  or  may, 
They'd  right  the  suffering  isle  they  loved — those  exiles,  far 

away  ! 

And  some  there  wTere  around  the  board,  like  loving  brothers 

met, 
The  few  and  fond  and  joyous  hearts  that  never  can  forget  ; 
They  pledged — "  the  girls  we  left  at  home,  God  bless  them  !  " 

and  they  gave 
"The   memory  of  our  absent   friends,   the   tender  and   the 

brave  I  " 
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Then  up,  erect,  with  nine  times  nine — hip,  hip,  hip,  hip — 

hurrah  ! 
Drank — "  Erin !  sláinte  gheal  go  brath  !  "  those  exiles  far  away. 

Then,  oh  !   to  hear  the  sweet  old  strains  of  Irish  music  rise 
Like  blushing  memories  of  home,  beneath  far  foreign  skies, 
Beneath  the  spreading  calabash,  beneath  the  trellised  vine, 
The  bright  Italian  myrtle  bower,  or  like  Canadian  pine — ■ 
Oh  !  don't  those  old  familiar  tones — now  sad,  and  now  so  gay — 
Speak  out  your  very,  very  hearts — poor  exiles,  far  away  ! 

But,  Heavens  !    how  many  sleep  afar,  all  heedless  of  these 

strains, 
Tired  wanderers  !   who  sought  repose  through  Europe's  battle 

plains — 
In  strong,  fierce,  headlong  flight  they  fell — as  ships  go  down 

in  storms — 
They  fell — and  human  whirlwinds  swept  across  their  shattered 

forms  ! 
No  shroud,  but  glory,  wrapt  them  round  ;    nor  prayer  nor 

tear  had  they — 
Save  the  wandering  winds  and  the  heavy  clouds — poor  exiles, 

far  away  ! 

And  might  the  singer  claim  a  sigh,  he,  too,  could  tell  how,  tost 
Upon  the  stranger's  dreary  shore,  his  heart's  best  hopes  were 

lost; 
How  he,  too,  pined  to  hear  the  tones  of  friendship  greet  his  ear, 
And  pined  to  walk  the  river  side,  to  youthful  musing  dear, 
And  pined,  with  yearning  silent  love,  amongst  his  own  to 

stay- 
Alas  !   it  is  so  sad  to  be  an  exile  far  away  ! 

Then,   oh  !    when    round    the    Christmas    board,    or   by    the 

Christmas  hearth, 
That  glorious  mingled  draught  is  poured  —wine,  melody,  and 

mirth  ! 
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When    friends    long    absent    tell,   low- toned,    their  joys   and 

sorrows  o'er, 
And  hand  grasps  hand,  and  eyelids  fill,  and  lips  meet  lips  once 

more — 
In  that  bright  hour,  perhaps — perhaps,  some  woman's  voice 

would  say — 
"  Think — think  on  those  who  weep  to-night,  poor  exiles,  far 

away  !  " 

Martin  MacDermott. 


Seo  t)Aoi"b  fiÁmce  itlASAit)  1-Á1T)1]\ 

LeY  trnAn  ~s\\ÁX)  a  cj\ice  ! 
If  ní  ftiit  Áic  ó'n  Hue  50   111Á1J 

11  ac  -pint  f  a  cftAinue  céATmA  ; 
111Á   iiii  An  AiT)    pÁij\c   An    £iAt-ttAlcÁiri 

t3lAtA1$     ftfvÁIÚrvlg     t3rvÍ0glflxMj\ 

If    fUACAf     €|Ut     5AC    fU-AJ\-10in|VÁ,Ó 

A\\    CUAltACX    tifVeAg    Í1A    CÍfvC. 

StÁmce  tlí  TleHl,   tlí  'ÚórrmAilL  cleil), 

If  ftiocc  11  a  ri6i|me  f\íogt)A 
If  $ac  a  Dptnt  beo  fA  1ÍluríiAin  rhóij\ 

T)e  ftioóc  Ati   r\ó-n'uc   HlíteAt)  ; 
5-ac  a  "Dfint  1  *ocAlArii  Aicrne  ttlÁine, 

SLÁn  cfé  fe<Af\c  t)o'n  'caoiO  fm, 
If  l.AigeAn   rtA  tAnn  50  t>rvíogrhAj\  ceAi\n 

1   inAom,  1  ^ctAinn,  'f  1   nxnogtAf). 

Líoti    au    n'ieA'OAi|\    'oo'n    AjVoeAftoog, 
5-|\á'ó   if   feA]\c   nA   11*0401  ne  ; 

LíOII     All    1Í1CAX)A1]\    *Oo'l1     AtA)\\     |)eATJA1\s 

Seo  An  ceA^Afc  fi|\e  ; 
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T')Á  óuaió,  C|\í  copÁm,  'oo'n  AcAin  Uomáp, 

1f  bmn  a  cótfijAÁT)  t)íti|A  ; 
SciAlt  ip  cAnA  >oo,n    AtAin  CeAltAiJ, 

T)ia   x>Á   teA$<\r c    coit)ce  ! 

Lion   ah   fc-ÁlA,    peo  TKXoib   f  lÁmce  ! 

tltCAig   'óÁnA   'f   tlluirnnig  ; 
SlÁmce  LAigneAc,  An  Uicc  ineA*ónAc? 

1r    ConnAcc    nA   niAig-oeAn    fcidttiao  ! 
Lion  ah  cajaua  leir  An  rcÁlA, 

A  mbfieAtl  50  nÁfvo  a^v  t)AOitiD 
Le'n  rniAn   éif\e  cIaoit)  50  nei^ceAfc  ! 

A  T)ia,    bí   cj\éAn   te   gAOi'oeAtAib. 

5<ac  neAó  11AC  óljMt),  ctAoit)  if  bjAón  <Mp, 

SlÁmce  cóip   íu  néifveAnn  ! 
111ile  5fÁ1n'  fci^n  'via  gÁfV'OAT), 

piAn   if   ptÁgA    6151  pc  ! 
'S  5AC  neAc  hac  ia^^at)  An  Aire  céAT)nA; 

50  fiAib  ru  piAfCA  a$  Cjtéim  Ai|\, 
1r  é  A|\  mirce  ó  cAot-uifce 

1  n*oólÁf  biunt)'  if  peine  ! 

tTluc,   ittij    bALcÁn,   fóg   5AC   fOtÁtAt|1a 

015-pn  lomtÁnA    ^&et>e&l*sc  , 
^éAfCA  p\\e  ctAinne  HlíleAi) 

1f  péAfCA  C|AOi*óe  nA  péile, 
pteAt)  t)o  fÁjung  pteAt)A  ha  n-ÁjAfA'ó 

1f  in le  T)Áini  nA  nT)éite, 
pteAt)  nA  n-uAfAt  'f  a  mot-cnAtiAcrs 

^éAfUA   btu\n    1Íliléifiuf. 

T)éAiiAm    5Ái|\T>eA|%    cofA  1    n-Ái|\T)e, 

T)A|A  tiDonnuc,    cÁim-re   aj\  nnrce ! 
*OAinfAt)   tlltHtimeAc, — y&  scuaijat) — z\\\*o  rmn 

Seo  An  €-AOibneAr  cUrce  ! 


péac-fA  úik\  V  bfigit)  rú^Ac, 

ITIóf    A    gel  u    iw'    |\inncoA'o  ! 
feAflgAt,    Th'mlAin^,    IIoac'caii    CttiltOACr, 

go   |\vMi)   a   pú^juvú   cmnce  ! 

A    \MA|\iiuiro.    sliiAi|%    '|\    a   Uai-Oj,    A|\   Ll1A|   ! 

Seo    An    fiiAlfCeAf    AoiV)inn  ! 
A   CauaiI   rivpijt,   a  T)oiíiiiaiII   O15, 

Seo  piéit)  if  fpój\c,  t>a\\  m'flpHin1  I 
CAiCjtioiiA  Ann  50  bjtiogriiA^  ceAnn, 

lYIof  if    1l1eAT)0   if    "béiue-Ann  ; 
CÁ    Róf  A5  iminceA*o,   cóip   'iia  cniieoAll — 

Ol  !  ól  !  if  compÁm  cléH')  f  o  ! 

A    /Aonguif   ói;s,   a   tflAognuif  bui'óe 

A   1ílÁibLe  V)inn,  'f,  a  Sigle, 
to  ceot  a  mbéAt  cui}\  ceo  15  a^\  céAT>, 

5-An    0|\on,    5 Ati    óat>    a   n*OAOine  ! 
Semn   pthnn    fceAnncÁn,    píob   if  ciomp^n-* 

Seo   ah    cónigÁi^\   JIójvac  ! 

SU'IX)    OJAU,    A   CAIJVOeAf  !    T)1A   5 AC   tÁ   teAc  1 

Da^  pi  At)  !   if  b|\eAg  ah   fpófc  f  o  ! 

Seo  0|\c.  a  Cém  !  if  bum  t>o  béAt — ■ 

UÁ  An   bAicÁn   bfieAg  b^iogifiAjA, 
T)o'ii   OaIO  V) e  1 1  \  genu,  t>o'ti  Oacac  Lénri. — 

111'aiiaiii    ctéib  !    if    bfungeAn    fo  I 
LeAg  ah   fC|\óinfe  !   fíof  pÁ'n   mbójAT»   Loif  I 

\)a    fo    A11    pógn'iAjV    fíoti')]AAróe 
If  mtfe  péin  hiac  y\]\Q  tlí  1léiti 

Do    bí    A]A    Ci]Ainn   A5   ftíogAt). 

tttAeCAptAlg    111  oj\.    f)t)|\!Ain    11 A   flóg, 
1llo   gAOt  gAn   úeoig   ha  uj'.rin-pijs 

111. m;    <Xonguif   lúbAif,    lllA^Uróijv   ha  fuín 
0  Inif  ouncig  6iftne  ; 
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0    CgaUaiJ    cléit)    Ó    CcmcutU^   tftéAi^ 
SUocc    D^ti'OtuD    An    Ruait)    Stéibe ; 
Ó  'Otnnn  An   peAf,    Ó   lllófóA  me&p, 

seAti  o  neACuAin. 


SLIABH  NA  mBAN 


Two  thousand  men  for  Ireland  upon  the  mountain  top  ! 
With  such  a  harvest  Freedom's  arm  might    glean  a  glorious 

crop — 
A  crop  of  seed  to  cast  abroad,  through  village,  town,  and 

home, 
And  to  the  children  of  the  land  across  th'  Atlantic's  foam. 

Two  thousand  men  for  Ireland  on  splendid  Sliabh  na  mBan  ! 
Two  thousand  voices  asking  Heaven  how  Ireland  may  be 

won — 
Won    from    her    sick'ning    thraldom,    from    the    serpent's 

thick'ning  coil — 
From  the  poison  of  its  slavering  tongue,  its  trail  upon  the 

soil. 

No  puny  arm,  nor  limb,  nor  lung,  could  clamber  such  a 

height — 
A  red  deer's  wild  and  rocky  road,  an  eagle's  kingly  flight  ! 
No  craven  breast  could  brave  that  mount,  upon  its  crest  to 

breathe 
A  prayer  to  God — to  save,  to  spare  the  beauteous  land  beneath. 

Two  thousand  men  for  Ireland  upon  that  altar  high — 
Its  broad  base  Tipperary  !   its  canopy  the  sky  ! 
Two  thousand  hearts,  ennobled  by  place,  and  cause,  and  all- 
Two  thousand  Fatriots  pondering  on  their  country's  rise  and 
fall. 
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Yes,  raise  the  pile,  and  feed  the  blaze,  on  every  mountain's 
side, 

And,  to  the  blushless  recreant's  shame,  ring  out  the  voice  of 
pride — ■ 

A  true  man's  pride,  his  country's  pride,  the  link  that  binds  in 

one 
The  Irishmen  of  every  clime  with  those  on  Sliabh  na  mBan. 

Sure  some  must  tend  the  sacred  fire  that  feeds  the  nation's 

life, 
And  though  of  high  or  low  degree,  in  torpid  peace  or  strife, 
A  gallant  soul  he  still  must  be,  who  gives  his  aiding  breath 
To   rouse   the   dark  ning  slumbry  spark  from   an   untimely 

death. 

Then,  hail  !   brave  men  of  Ireland,  upon  the  mountain  top- 
Wit  h  such  a  harvest  Freedom's  arm  might  glean  a  glorious 

crop. 
Be  you  of  cheer,  though  foemen  sneer,  and  fearlessly  push  on, 
Till  every  mountain  in  the  land  be  manned  like   Sliabh  na 

mBan  ! 

J.  T.  Campion. 


THE  WINDING  BANKS  OF  ERNE. 

Adieu  to  Ballyshannon  !   where  I  was  bred  and  born  ; 
Go  where  I  may,  I'll  think  of  you  as  sure  as  night  and  morn,- 
The  kindly  spot,  the  friendly  town  where  everyone  is  known. 
And  not  a  face  in  all  the  place  but  partly  seems  my  own. 
There's  not  a  house  or  window,  there's  not  a  field  or  hill, 
But,  east  or  west,  in  foreign  lands,  I'll  recollect  them  still. 
I  leave  my  warm  heart  with  you,  though  my  back  I'm  forced 

to  turn — 
So.  adieu  to  Ballyshannon  and  the  winding  banks  of  Erne. 

No  more  on  pleasant  evenings  we'll  saunter  down  the  Mall, 
When  the  trout  is  rising  to  the  fly,  the  salmon  to  the  fall, 
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The  boat  comes  straining  on  her  net  and  heavily  she   creeps, 
Cast  off,  cast  off ! — she  feels  the  oars,  and  to  her  berth  she 

sweeps  ; 
Now  fore  and  aft  keep  hauling  and  gathering  up  the  clue, 
Till  a  silver  wave  of  salmon  rolls  in  among  the  crew. 
Then  they  may  sit,  with  pipes  a-lit,  and  many  a  joke  and 

11  yarn  "  — 
Adieu  to  Ballyshannon  and  the  winding  banks  of  Erne  ! 

Farewell  to  you,  Kildoney  lads,  and  them  that  pull  an  oar, 
A  lug-sail  set,  or  haul  a  net  from  the  Point  to  Mullachmore, 
From  Killybegs  to  bold  SHabhleague  that  ocean-mountain 

steep, 
Six  hundred  yards  in  air  aloft,  six  hundred  in  the  deep. 
From  Dooran  to  the  Fairy  Bridge,  and  round  by  Tullin's 

strand, 
Level  and  long,  and  white  with  waves,  where  gull  and  curlew 

stand  ; 
Head  out  to  sea  when  on  your  lee  the  breakers  you  discern  ; 
Adieu  to  all  the  billowy  coast  and  winding  banks  of  Erne  ! 

Farewell  to  every  white  cascade  from  the  harbour  to  Beleek, 
And  every  pool  where  fins  may  rest,  and  ivy-shaded  creek  ; 
The  sloping  fields,  the  lofty  rocks,  where  ash  and  holly  grow, 
The  one  split  yew-tree  gazing  on  the  curving  flood  below  ; 
The  Loch  that  winds  through  islands  under  Turaw  mountain 

green  ; 
And  Castle  Caldwell's  stretching  woods,  with  tranquil  bays 

between  ; 
And  Breezy  Hill,  and  many  a  pond  among  the  heath  and  fern — 
For  I  must  say  adieu  — adieu  to  the  winding  banks  of  Erne  ! 

The   thrush  will  call   through  Camlin   groves   the  live-long 

summer  day  ; 
The  waters  run  by  mossy  cliff,  and  bank  with  wild  flowers  gay, 
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Phe  ^iris  will  bring  their  work  and  sing  beneath  a  twisted 

thorn. 
Or  -tray  with  sweethearts  clown  the  path  among  the  growing 

torn  ; 
Along  the  river-side  they  go,  where  I  have  often  been — . 
Oh,  never  shall  I  see  again  the  days  that  I  have  seen  ! 
A  thousand  chances  are  to  one  I  never  may  return — • 
Adieu  to  Ballyshannon  and  the  winding  banks  of  Erne  ! 

Adieu  to  evening  dances  when  merry  neighbours  meet, 

And  the  fiddle  says  to  boys  and  girls  :    "  get  up  and  shake 

your  feet  !  " 
To  seanchus  and  wise  old  talk  of  Erin's  days  gone  by — 
Who  trenched  the  rath  on  such  a  hill,  and  where  the  bones 

may  lie 
Of  saint,  or  king,  or  warrior  chief  ;   with  tales  of  fairy  power, 
And  tender  ditties  sweetly  sung  to  pass  the  twilight  hour, 
The  mournful  song  of  exile  is  now  for  me  to  learn — 
Adieu,  my  dear  companions  on  the  winding  banks  of  Erne  ! 

Now  measure  from  the  Commons  down  to  each  end  of  the 

Port, 
Round  the  Abbey,  Moy,  and  Knather — I  wish  no  one  any 

hurt  ; 
The  Main  Street,  Back  Street,  College  Lane,  the  Mall,  and 

Portnasun, 
It  any  foes  of  mine  are  there,  I  pardon  every  one. 
I  hope  that  man  and  womankind  will  do  the  same  by  me  ; 
For  my  heart  is  sore  and  heavy  at  voyaging  the  sea. 
My  loving  friends  I'll  bear  in  mind,  and  often  fondly  turn, 
To  think  of  Ballyshannon  and  the  winding  banks  of  Erne. 

If  ever  I'm  a  monied  man,  I  mean,  please  God,  to  cast 

My  golden  anchor  in  the  place  where  youthful  years  were  past  ; 

Though  heads  that  now  are  black  and  brown  must  meanwhile 

gather  grey ; 
New  faces  use  by  every  hearth,  and  old  ones  drop  away — • 
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Yet  dearer  still  that  Irish  hill  than  all  the  world  beside  ; 
It's  home,  sweet  home,  where'er  I  roam,  through  lands  and 

waters  wide. 
And  if  the  Lord  allows  me  I  surely  will  return 
To  jny  native  Ballyshannon,  and  the  winding  banks  of  Erne. 

William   Allingham. 


ah    scoUxme. 

Aoioirm  beACA  an  r*colÁit\e 
ÍMof  A5  T)éAnArii   téigmn 

1f  poLUif  T)ít),   A  t)Aome, 

gujAAb  t)ó  if  Aoibne  1  nSijvmn. 

5^n  fmAcc  |\íog  x\&  juiifie  aij\, 
11  á  cigeAjuiA  X)Á  t|\eife, 

5 An  cum  cíofA  a^  CAibrotl 
5aíi  nioicei^Je  gAti  mei^fe. 

tllotceijvge  ná  AotxAifAeAcc 
11  í  cAbAin  uAit)  óoróóe, 

'S  iií  tnó  T>o-£>eif\  aja  a  Aij\e 
]?eA|\  iia  £Ai{\e  'fAn  oi'óce. 

1f  til A\t  bifeAó  a  feiffvije 
&s  ceAóc  ^oifig  An  eAjA^Aig  : 

1f  edt)  if  cjvAtvngAiL  x>Á  feiffug 
Láíi   a  gtAice  x>e  peAiinAil)  ! 

"Oo-Deifv  fé  SiveAf  aj\  tÁiptif 
'S  a\\  cLÁi|\fig  50  tnbmne, 

5^\eAf  eite  a\\  óua|\uai£) 
'S  a\\  éuniAnn   Ca^a^o  tnme. 
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THE  FAIRY  CHILD. 

The  summer  sun  was  sinking 

With  a  mild  light,  calm  and  mellow  ; 

It  shone  on  my  little  boy's  bonny  cheeks, 
And  his  loose  locks' of  yellow. 

The  robin  was  singing  sweetly 

And  his  song  was  sad  and  tender  ; 
And  my. little  boy's  eyes  while  he  heard  the  song, 

Smiled  with  a  sweet  soft  splendour. 

My  little  boy  lay  on  my  bosom 

While  his  soul  the  song  was  quaffing, 

The  joy  of  his  soul  had  tinged  his  cheek, 
And  his  heart  and  his  eye  were  laughing. 

I  sate  alone  in  my  cottage, 

The  midnight  needle  plying  ; 
I  feared  for  my  child,  for  the  rush's  light 

In  the  socket  now  was  dying  ! 

There  came  a  hand  to  my  lonely  latch, 
Like  the  wind  at  midnight  moaning  ; 

I  knelt  to  pray,  but  rose  again, 

For  I  heard  my  little  boy  groaning. 

I  crossed  my  brow  and  I  crossed  my  breast, 
But  that  night  my  child  departed — 

They  left  a  weakling  in  his  stead, 
And  I  am  broken-hearted  ! 

Oh  !    it  cannot  be  my  own  sweet  boy, 

For  his  eyes  are  dim  and  hollow, 
My  little  boy  is  gone — is  gone, 

And  his  mother  soon  will  follow. 
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The  dirge  of  the  dead  will  be  sung  for  me, 

And  the  Mass  be  chanted  meetly, 
And  I  shall  sleep  with  my  little  boy 

In  the  moonlight  churchyard  sweetly. 

Dr.  Anster. 


T)Aitoró  x)e  tumu  am  10115  *oéittce. 

A5  peo  mdp  T)o  cuaitj  OÁibixj  do  t)A|i-|AA  A^up  mnne  x>e 
cléipeAóAib  gobnAice  A5  iotnÁi*ó  cum  *oéipce  -o'iAppAitj 
tÁ  a\\  AonAó  te^fA  guit.  T)ubAipc  An  ctéipeAc  te  T)AiOi>ó 
copnugATj  Aj\  ca^Ia  Aon  cotja  tjá  ópÁit)  péin  "o'fAgÁit  t)o 
meAbAip  Agup  *°°  tofnuig  50  neApcAix)  le  boi5fitpeoip 
T)o  bí   óf  a  comne  Anonn  A|\  au  mot)  po  : 

go  mbeAnnuigceAp  *óuiu,  a  pmp  tia  puAT3  ip  a  gAot  ha' 

pAipfeAp,     A     Aint)1p     C1U111     CA1f,     Agup     A     ClHtpiOnn     tílAOpT)A 

Agtif  a  geitponn  bpottAig  git.  T)o  picpeÁtAp  Agup  t>o 
puínnceÁlAf  Agtif  'oo  OuAiteAp  cpAnn  opu,  a  CAilín  015, 
peoc  5AÓ  n-Aon  eite  tdá  bpmt  fA  cnroeAccAin,  Af  feAftAf 
-oo  clcróA,  A^uf  a^  tAitneAtfiAige  T>o  pcénfie,  A^uf  téipe 
tjo  min-cpocA,  1  nTjócAf  50  &yéACAi*ó  cú  le  cpoif>e  tpuAig- 
méiteAc  Aguf  te  iiAigne  T>éipceAmAil  A^np  te  pint  upócAipig 
A|a  An  Ain*oeipeoip  tAg-cpoit)eAó  po  *oo  pu$A*ó  Agup  x>o 
úÁmi5  An  ^n  fAOgAt  50  beo  bocc  $ati  puibAt  ^An  cAinnr 
$An  fAT)A|\c,  -$An  tuAc  peoiptmge  *oá  6tn*o  pern  1  n-A  fertb 
A^tip  5An  1  n-A  cumAp  "out  tAp  T)opAp  A  TMAppAlt)  A  C01)A 
nA  a  cAp  tjo  Cup  1  n~utfiAit.  teip  pmmA  ctonn  T)ia  nATYltnpe 
nA  TThceÁt  nA  emne  "oep  tu  cpí  ceAtpApAib  teicpiginn  nÁ 
pigmn  1  501111  'no  xjoipn  no  1  gcinnne  tdo  póCA  t)o-beipim 
a  piop  -oo  Tjia  A^up  *oo  tfluipe  tiaó  pvnmp  piAm  T>éApc  bA 
tfió  A^up  nAp  b'péiTjip  teAC  í  cup  níop  peApp  nA  í  tAbAipc 
■oómfA  ;  mAp  nÁ  ppÁpÁtpAt)  AimpeAp,  Agup  ní  ceApnóóAT) 
cpiobtóiT)  acc  xje  píop  A5  ginxje  Ap  *oo  pon. 

UAbAppAitj  mé  cupAp  a  5  too  T)eAp5  Agup  c  11  pAp  a^  Sceitg 
riliíMt,  cupAp  A5  Apvo  rriACA  A~sny  zu\\&y  a<;  OiteÁn  tia  m  t)eo, 
cnpAp  aj;  (CobAp  pÁT)pAi$  A^ur^^^V  &s  UobAp  CotmÁin,  cupAp 


-li  yc)te  yCnA  a. 

A>     Uot)Af     BOItl     ÓAIfCe    A^tlf    CUflAf    Ag    rol)A|\    JfJobnAice, 

cupAf  a.s  robvV|\  lv\ircin  Aguf  cufAf  Ag  UobA|\  HuAineos, 
A^Uf  ni'l  l  Á  -úiot')  \wn  ik'\  50  rTOeAftfAlt)  méCoflóin  1ÍUii|\e  A$uf 
Cojtóin  íofA,  CÚ15  fiCn nt)i AfhfA  ua  SAtcfiAó  111uij\e  A$uf 
SciaC     lúif\eAÓ     tiA     11lAigfcoine.      A^uf    if    btAfCA    cneAfCA 

Oe-Ag-Ó|\01>Óe<A6     •OCAg-AlgeAtlCA     T)eAg-COÍnf1AfAC     A'OéA^fAlt) 

mé  S-Aitt>e  RésítiA  cum  T)é  A^uf  ua  IllAig-ome  Af  fon  zaxmma 

Agtlf    t>0     leAfA,     AgUf    *OÁ    1Af*Alf)    A}\    TJlA    fOUUACAfV    CUgAC, 

A   c 'wuín   015. 

If  iomt)A  botÁn   CAjvífeAt  Aguf  bAincfeAbAó   cAtAoifeAó 

AJUf      T)l\OC-fCOtÓ5      fCAttA01>OeAC      A£Uf      CÚ      geAffl      fCAIITl- 

mmneAC  Agtif  cac  coff-fCfíobAó  A^uf  clocÁn  cAtn  fLeAuiAin 
ftitió  fmeAfúA  *oo  cuifeAf-fA  Triom  1  n-A  coifcéimib  bo^A 
Z]\omA  tAj^A  aj;  reAcz  te  beAnnAóc  ó  tluAmeoij;  A5  iAffAi*ó 
T3o  pigmne.  1f  cóf  a  mnc  í  tAbAifc  t)otii  *oe  Ojug  nÁj\  iAjAj\Af 
fUAtii  *oéAf\c  A^uf  nÁf  noccAf  tno  cÁf  A^uf  iiac  fmneAf 
cfAoOfCAOileAt)  A|\  m'AinT)eife  1  Laxaij\  aou  LiobAij\  nÁ 
léibfe  nÁ.fitfeofA  nÁ  cifvcteoise  nÁ  fCAn-cAilLe  nÁ  mAtpAife 
biAeAc-Uiif\5mge  X)o  fCju'ob  An  gotrcA  A^uf  *oo  tei^  Tío'n 
AmplAt),  T)o  f  uAif  An  Aint)eife  mAf  Qigf\eAóc,  A^uf  t/f  ogtunu 
^Ac  eAtAvóA  ceifmm,  x>o  'óéAnfAt)  T)Á  teit  r>en  pfÁCA  IÁ 
bfeAg  fArhjAAit)  cum  a  fomnte,  Aguf  tjo  teAHpvó  An  pféAóÁn 
cfeAfnA  cfí  pÁif\ceAnn  A5  iAf\fAit)  a  OAmce  'úe. 

t>ÍOT)    A    f10f    A^AC    UAC    \    f1U    AU    fÓfC    T> 'á    n-iAmAf  Ainn-f  e 

•oéAfc  nÁ  *o'á  noccfAmn  mo  c.Áf  nÁ  "o'a  LeAt^Amn  a^áuaóa 
mo  c-pó  1  n-A  ]TiAt)nAif  e.  Ace  *oo  ctn^eAt)  XDom  niiAi^  t)o  connAC 
tnAife  A^iíf  meit)^,  mnifimn  A^uf  mó|\>óAcc,  ^eAt-gné, 
fcéitri,  A^iif  c|\oc  nA  fcéAT>-Ain>oif\e  ^éif-gite  c^eAU-Áitne 
^lAn-gnúifige  nÁ  lieiceoóA'ó  fí  A|\  fon  a  cfieiTmfi  A^uf  a 
^fATJAim  A^Uf  A  5flÁ*ÓA  T)é  A^llf  a  liomig  A  bAf  bAf|\-geAt 
A^uf  a  tÁrh  fAt)A  teAbA|A  ^AtAtriAit  glAn-cfioicmn  irieAfv- 
cumúA  -oo  fíneA*ó  te  t)éi|\c  cum  An  "oonAin  buicc  fo  x>o- 
DéAjVAi'O  uait')  te  Iua]a  a  Of AgAit)  fé  *oe  OeAnnAócAiO  ;    A$uf 

mÁ'f  OlC  tj'lAf  f  Af  1f  f  Ó-ltlA1C  ID'AtCÓÓAt),  mÁ'f  f1Ú  A  Of  AgAT)  é. 

Do  iaOai|\  au   cLéi|\eAó   ^obr\AMoe  A^uf  if  é  at>uOai|\c  : 
11  Áp  Deijti'ó   T)ia  Af  An   fAogAl  50  bfÁt  cú  50  mbeiftij;  1 
|\iAóc-AtiAf   T)o   ócoa   'oo   lo|\j;,    ó   CA01    óotti  mAic  fin  óui^e ! 
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A  NATIONAL  FLAG. 

I'From  Thomas  Francis  Meagher's  Recruiting  speech  at  Music    Hall, 
Boston,  U.S.A.,  June  23rd,  1863.] 

This  day  I  stood  on  Bunker  Hill,  and,  casting  my  eye  along 
the  stately  shaft,  I  saw  it  there,  with  nothing  between  it  and 
God's  own  sun,  and  I  thought  as  those  glorious  hues  reflected 
the  favouring  sunshine  that  there  burst  from  it  memories 
which  would  kindle  the  dullest  into  heroism.  Let  no  one, 
however  practical  he  may  be,  however  sensible  or  sagacious 
he  may  be,  sneer  at  a  nation's  flag.  A  national  flag  is  the 
most  sacred  thing  that  a  nation  can  possess.  Libraries, 
museums,  exchequers,  tombs,  and  statues  of  great  men — all  are 
inferior  to  it.  It  is  the  illuminated  diploma  to  its  authority  ; 
it  is  the  imperishable  epitomisation  of  its  history.  As  I  cast 
my  eye  along  the  shaft  of  granite,  what  did  I  see  there  ?  I 
saw  Cornwallis  deliver  up  his  sword.  I  saw  the  British  troops 
evacuating  the  city  of  New  York.  I  saw  George  Washington 
inaugurated  as  the  first  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
saw  the  lofty  brow  and  gaunt  frame  of  Andrew  Jackson.  I 
saw  the  veterans  of  the  Peninsular  War  reeling  before  the  fire 
of  Tennessee  rifles  in  the  swamps  of  Louisiana.  I  saw  the 
thunders  and  lightning  of  Lake  Erie,  when  Perry  commanded 
them  to  go  forth  and  sweep  the  friend  of  the  South  and  the 
enemy  of  the  North  from  its  waters.  I  saw  the  American 
sailor  pursuing  his  desolate  and  heroic  way  up  the  intermin- 
able stream  of  the  Amazon,  disclosing  a  new  world  even 
within  the  New  World,  to  the  industry  and  avarice  of  the 
age.  I  saw,  in  the  Bay  of  Smyrna,  the  hunted  prey  of  Austria 
rescued  beneath  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  I  saw  the  towers  of 
Mexico  and  Causeway  over  which  Cortez  went.  I  saw  those 
towers  and  that  causeway  glistening  in  a  glory  greater  than 
even  Cortez  brought  to  Spain.  I  saw  the  white  bird  floating, 
when  the  explorers  stood  upon  the  shore  of  the  land  which 
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the  human  eye  had  never  before  seen  mirrored.  These  and  a 
throng  of  other  grand  incidents  passed  like  a  vision  over  those 
Stats  as  I  stood  beneath  them  this  day.  Oh,  may  that  flag 
never  incur  another  disaster  !  May  the  troops  who  carry  it 
into  action  die  where  they  receive  the  fatal  fire  rather  than 
yield  one  inch  of  the  soil  over  which  it  has  a  right  to  float ! 
May  the  troops  who  carry  it  into  action  henceforth  have  this 
motto  written  upon  its  folds — "  Death  if  you  will,  victory  if 
God  will  give  it  to  us,  but  no  defeat  and  no  retreat !  "  Oh,  if 
this  is  not  worth  fighting  for,  if  that  flag  is  not  worth  fighting 
for,  if  the  country  which  it  typifies  and  over  which  it  has  the 
right  to  expand  its  folds,  if  the  principles  which  it  symbolises 
— if  these  are  not  worth  fighting  for — if  the  country  which 
Mirabeau,  with  his  superb  diction,  spoke  of  flowingly  even 
during  its  infancy,  which  De  Tocqueville  recommended  with 
such  calm  wisdom  and  accurate  philosophy  to  the  accepta- 
tion and  respect  of  the  statesmen  of  the  Old  World,  which 
Burke  with  the  magnificence  of  his  mind  pictured  in  its  de- 
velopment, even  when  there  was  but  the  "  seminal  principle," 
as  he  said  himself,  of  its  magnitude  upon  the  earth — if  this 
and  these  are  not  worth  fighting  for — infinitely  better  worth 
fighting  for  than  all  the  Kings  and  Queens,  than  all  the 
Gibraltars  and  Seraglios,  than  all  the  jungles  and  pagodas 
which  Irishmen  have  fought  for  under  European  flags,  then 
I  stand  in  the  minority.  But  it  is  not  so.  If  in  a  minority 
I  stand  to  night  uttering  these  words  and  this  invocation,  it 
is  in  a  minority  of  twenty  millions  against  ten.  This,  too,  I 
know — that  every  Irishman  this  side  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  is  with  me.  If  there  is  one  who  is  not  let  him  take  the 
next  Galway  steamer  and  go  home.  And,  I  believe  this — 
that  he  will  not  only  have  his  expenses  paid,  but  something 
left  in  his  pocket  to  enable  him  to  praise  England  when  he 
gets  there. 
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A  SHAMROCK  FROM  THE  IRISH  SHORE. 

On  receiving  a  shamrock  in  a  letter  from  Ireland,  March  17th,  1865. 

O,  postman  !    speed  thy  tardy  gait — 

Go  quicker  round  from  door  to  door ; 
For  thee  I  watch,  for  thee  I  wait, 

Like  many  a  weary  wanderer  more. 
Thou  bringest  news  of  bale  and  bliss — 

Some  life  begun,  some  life  well  o'er. 
He  stops — he  rings  !    O,  Heaven  !   what's  this  ? 

A  shamrock  from  the  Irish  shore  ! 

Dear  emblem  of  my  native  land, 

By  fresh  fond  words  kept  fresh  and  green  ; 
The  pressure  of  an  unfelt  hand — 

The  kisses  of  a  lip  unseen  ; 
A  throb  from  my  dead  mother's  heart — 

My  father's  smile  revived  once  more. 
Oh,  youth  !   Oh,  love  !    Oh,  hope  !    thou  art, 

Sweet  Shamrock  from  the  Irish  shore  ! 

Enchanter,  with  thy  wand  of  power, 

Thou  makest  the  past  be  present  still  : 
The  emerald  lawn — the  lime-leaved  bower — 

The  circling  shore — the  sunlit  hill : 
The  grass,  in  winter's  wintriest  hours, 

By  dewy  daisies  dimpled  o'er, 
Half  hiding,  'neath  their  trembling  flowers, 

The  Shamrock  of  the  Irish  shore  ! 

And  thus,  where'er  my  footsteps  strayed, 
By  queenly  Florence,  kingly  Rome — 

By  Padua's  long  and  lone  arcade — 
By  Ischia's  fires  and  Adria's  foam — 
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By  Spezzia's  fatal  waves  that  kissed 
"  My  Poet  "  calmly  sailing  o'er  : 

By  all,  by  each,  I  mourned  and  missed 
The  Shamrock  of  the  Irish  shore  ! 

I  saw  the  palm-tree  stand  aloof 

Irresolute  'twixt-  sand  and  sea  ; 
I  saw  upon  the  trellised  roof, 

Outspread,  the  wine  that  was  to  be. 
A  giant-flowered  and  glorious  tree, 

I  saw  the  tall  magnolia  soar ; 
But  there,  even  there,  I  longed  for  thee, 

Poor  Shamrock  of  the  Irish  shore  ! 

Now  on  the  ramparts  of  Boulogne 

As  lately  by  the  lonely  Ranee 
At  evening  as  I  watched  the  sun, 

I  look  ! — I  dream  !    Can  this  be  France  ? 
Not  Albion's  cliffs — how  near  they  be  !— 

He  seems  to  love  to  linger  o'er 
But  gilds,  by  a  remoter  sea 

The  Shamrock  on  the  Irish  shore  ! 

I'm  with  him  in  that  wholesome  clime — 

That  fruitful  soil,  that  verdurous  sod — 
Where  hearts  unstained  by  vulgar  crime 

Have  still  a  simple  faith  in  God, 
Hearts  that  in  pleasure  and  in  pain, 

The  more  they're  trod  rebound  the  more, 
Like  thee,  when  wet  with  Heaven's  own  rain, 

0,  Shamrock  of  the  Irish  shore  ! 

Here  on  the  tawny  fields  of  France, 
Or  in  the  rank,  red  English  clay, 

Thou  show'st  a  stronger  form,  perchance  : 
A  bolder  front  thou  may'st  display, 
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More  able  to  resist  the  scythe 

That  cuts  so  keen,  so  sharp  before : 
But  then,  thou  art  no  more  the  blithe 

Bright  Shamrock  of  the  Irish  shore  ! 

Ah  !   me,  to  think  thy  scorns,  thy  slights, 

Thy  trampled  tears,  thy  nameless  grave 
On  Fredericksburgh's  ensanguined  heights, 

Or  by  Potomac's  purple  wave  ! 
Ah  !   me,  to  think  that  power  malign 

Thus  turns  thy  sweet  green  sap  to  gore — 
And  what  calm  rapture  might  be  thine, 

Sweet  Shamrock  of  the  Irish  shore  ! 

Struggling,  and  yet  for  strife  unmeet, 

True  type  of  trustful  love  thou  art ; 
Thou  liest  the  whole  year  at  my  feet, 

To  live  but  one  day  at  my  heart. 
One  day  a  festal  pride  to  lie 

Upon  the  loved  one's  heart — what  more  ? 
Upon  the  loved  one's  heart  to  die, 

O,  Shamrock  of  the  Irish  shore  ! 

And  shall  I  not  return  thy  love  ? 

And  shalt  thou  not,  as  thou  should' st  be 
Placed  on  thy  son's  proud  heart,  above 

The  red  rose  or  the  fleur-de-lis  ? 
Yes,  from  these  heights  the  waters  beat, 

I  vowed  to  press  thy  cheek  once  more, 
And  lie  for  ever  at  thy  feet, 

Oé  Shamrock  of  the  Irish  shore  \ 

D.  F.  M'Carthy. 
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scAnpúrAiue  a^  enu  cxvmtiue  au  a  bint)  6  At. 

(SeAn-irieifceoifi  'tia  pwoe  op  cotiiAifi  0XÁ\\\  Aju-p  ImroÓAl  potAm  uipce 

beAÚAÍ)    Aft    A    A^AIT)     AíTlAC.) 

An  cufA  CÁ  Ann  a  cUvóAi^e  óArn,  a  biteArimAig  b]\AT)Aig,  a 
Vev\llcoij\  óeAl^Aig,  a  j\éAfCAit  5Ati  niAom  $An  111  Ait  ?  An 
é  An  CA01  'fcpuit  €11  A5  niA^A^ó  púm  te  T)o  fcfuiis  £a*oa  *óuiE>, 
Aguf  te  T)o  béAt  gjvÁtTOA  50  bptnt  bAtAt)  t>|\éAn  An  bio- 
rÁilte  a  5  é^vge  AniAc  Af  ?  'SeAt)  50  *oeAf\btA  if  cufA  acá 
|\orhAm,  a  riiittceoif\.  11  ac  uú  An  buACAitt  acá  50  beAtmgte 
Dot^Aó,  50  fteAtriAin  ftioc,  50  MiAibfeAc  pojvcArhAit,  mAoit)- 
ceAc  AitifeAc  !  fflAttAcc  T)é  50  T>eo  of\u.  ITlAttAcc  A 
"ocAinig  A^nf  a  ^ociocpAiT)  of\c  !  W\  -putAifA  nÁ  50  bptnt 
cú|AfAi*óe  mA^Ait)  a^az  píim-fA  <c&\\  éir  An    gnó    cá    *oéAneA 

AgAC    OfUTl    A    1Í1UfVOAtÓ1f\    £An    Uf\UAlg    A^ilf    A    fCf\10fA1JAe    £An 

nÁi]Ae  !  X)eAg-óA|AA  T)Am-fA  bí  lonnAu  ^An  AriijAAf.  T)o 
tu^Af  tno  tfiAom  A^uf  mo  fAogAt  A^uf  mo  ftÁince  'óuic. 
Do  tti^Af  mo  cÁit  Aguf  mo  ctú  >úui€.  T)o  tféigeAf  5AÓ 
Aon  CA|AA  eite  T)Á  -|aaid  a^aiti  aj\  t>o  fon.  X)o  tu^Af  mo 
neAjAC  A^tif  mo  tfieAbAif\  Agtif  tn'Aigtie  miic.  T)o  tti^Af 
5|\ÁT)  mo  ciAoit)e  A^uf  tno  ctéibe  t)uic.  T)o  bj\onnAf  5AÓ 
Afb  fiú  "oe'n  ufAogAl  mé  o|\c.  11í't  éAn-rhAiteAf  nÁ  TíeAg- 
fuiT>  nÁ  c|AÁibteAéu  x>Á  j\Aib  1  fUArh  A^Atn  nAó  ptnt  CAitce 
iiAim  A|\  X)o  fon.  T)o  b'peAjA^  tioni  ctifA  nÁ  cÁijAXíe  tiá 
ftÁmce,  nÁ  triAiteAf,  11Á  cj\éit  Afi  bit  eile  *oá  ÁitneAóc  1AX). 
ílí't  X)Á  triéiT)  X)Á  •ocu^Af  tunc  nAó  AriilAiT)  bA  tiióiT)e  x>o 
cíoc|VAf  A^uf  *oo  Cui*o  fAinnce  50  mó|A.  CéAjAt)  cá  A^Atn 
X)Á  bÁ|\|A  fm  Agtif  tnte  ?  UÁ  tnófÁn,  5A11  bjAéAg.  UA  An 
cóca  CAitce  feo  a^aiti  A^uf  An  feAn-cÁibín  feo  50  bpmt 
5|aua5  mo  cum  A5  pÁf  AtnAó  t\\ro  !  "CÁ  íia  feAn-bfífcit)e 
feo  A5Atn,  rn&'y  cca^c  b|\ífax)e  t>o  cuja  aj\  nA  5iobtAíb  tobtA 
fo  su\\  péi'Dif  rno  cfAoiceAnn  btn*óe  'o'peicrinu  pÁ  ha  potlAíb 
acá  oftA  !  UÁ  11  a  feAn-bfó^A  fo  a^a-íti  p|(eifin,  Aguf  méA^vA 
mo  *óÁ  cof  a^  fínoAX)  cfíotA  AniAc  !  A  buit)éil  mo  c^oi-óe 
ifcig,  nÁ  iiAbf\A*o  émne  nÁ  50  bptnl  nn'jte  50  teojA  cAbAjAtA 
a$ac    "OAm.      péAé    A|\    An    Cf|\óin    bjACAt;,    tonn|\Ai§,    Álumn 
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feo  tÁ  A5  -oeifuigAt)  mo  eionnAigce  !  peAó  a\\  ah  mbéAt 
fo  nac  pint  acc  'n-A  óAb  $An  cumA  5^n  *oeAtb  $An  cnuc ! 
Hag  T>eAf  An  t>á  ptif  azá  a^ahi  Aguf  ia*o  50  bf\ifce  méif- 
cneAó  5A11  x>At  nÁ  com  AftA  ha  foLA  lonncA  !  péAó  aj\  ah 
tÁim  gnAn-OA  feo  A^uf  í  50  connAC  cnedtAc  CAm  !  11  ac 
Í  -An  tÁm  Áttnnn  í  5-An  meAjitAt  te  n-A  cuit>  méAft  fAtAó  nÁn 
btAif  éAn-uifce  ó'n  oit)ee  út)  ^uf  fÁ^  cú  mé  f  Aoi'n  5ctAiT)e. 
tic  mo  cohifiAf  !  if  lonsAncAc  ah  cotAnn  í  feo  a\\  pat) 
azá  A%Am,  A^tif  a  ca^a  if  *otnc  fe  Am  Ám  bA  cu^ca  mo  tuvi- 
■oeACAf  mAn  geAtt  An  av\  ^cumA  azá  uifice. 

A  biteAtfmAig  -oinb  ó'f  AmtAit)  ACÁin  óf  mo  cornAif  ahiac 
Anoif  ní  fc<vopAit)  mé  *oe  mo  ctnx)  cAinnce  it/  CAOib  50 
t)cí  50  mbéit)  mo  tÁn-cfÁit  nAit)ce  a^aiti.  1f  w\A\t  if  ctnrhni 
tiotn  -An  céAT>  uAin  An  cmn  cti  An  meifce  mé.  T)An  50  T>eimm 
50  T>eo  v\a  -oiteAnn  T>eArhAr>  TjeA^mAiT)  a  t)éAnpAi>o  mé  Af 
An  CAOtn  t)óigce  *oo  bí  onm  Aguf  mé  A5  tnnfigeAcc  Af  mo 
coTítAt)  tÁ  a\\  nA  bÁfAé.  1f  mAit  if  ctnmm  tiom  é  mAn  50 
f\Aib  cmneAf  Agtif  piAn  A5  fcoitceAt)  mo  cLoismn,  A^uf  bi 
ctAbAf  A^uf  múntAc  av\  bóCAin  cniomingúe  An  mo  cui*o 
éAT>Aig  50  mbA  *óóic  te  hémne  ^un  cnÁrn  riunce  bi  n-A  tinge 
1  tÁn  An  oge.  1f  lonroi.  UAin  ó'n  oit)ce  fin  An  imin  cu  An 
cteAf  céAT)nA  ofm  A5  bAinc  mo  ééitte  Avtif  mo  meAbfAc 
tnom  50  T)d  sun  fÁ5  cú  rni'  pteibifce  Amm-oeAc  fince  An 
cAotb  nA  ffÁit)e  mé,  50  bpóijnt)  T)ia  onm.  1f  ctnmm  tiom 
f|\eifin  An  oiT)ce  fd^Ac  tit)  1  n-An  pófAvó  mo  t)eifbfinn  bocc 
Uóifín.  Tlíonb  \:ax>a  5uj\  cuin  cti  THAbAt  ifceAó  'mo  cnoi^e 
5u-[\  tn^Af  lAnfAcc  fÁ  fcófnAó  mo  T)neitbfÁcAn  ^o  geAnnAt) 
A^tif  tóbAin  nAn  rhAnbmgeAf  é.  T)o  bfifeAf  cjAoi^e  mo 
triÁcAn  boicce  Af  *oo  fon-fA  a  buiT)éit  bném,  A^tif  b'í  An 
mÁtAin  bA  ttiíontA  A^uf  bA  ceAnnfA,  Agiif  bA  cnÁibtige 
*oÁ  nAib  A5  mAc  1  |MAm  1.  ' SeAt>  a  *óiAbAit  ^An  cnócAine  ^An 
cntiAigméit,  if  cnfA  X)o  ctnn  Tí'fiACAib  onm  a  cnoit)e  x>o 
bfvifeAt)  *oe  bÁnn  mo  0111*0  ctnnpteAóuA  Agiif  meifceAríitAccA 
50  t>€í  50  bfiiAin  fí  bÁf  fAOi  'óeineAT),  beAnnAóc  T)ítif  T)é 
te  n-A  tiAnAm  gtAn.  H11T)  eite  'óe,  a  ctAt)Aine  mAtUngte, 
if  cnfA  "oo  ctnn  50  mime  fÁ  gtAf  mf  An  bpníofún  *ooncA 
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mé,  runi  50  iiilHWó  pé  "O'iiAin  AgUf  "n'oinvo  AgAtTl  bdt  A5 
Cllfl  A5Uf  v\>  cúicoArii  50  ce-Atltl  CAttlAlll  A|\  aii  pU\D|WVó  t)0  l>í 

iu|\ca  a^ac  nmreAll  mo  rfttnnéit.  1f  lonróA  uaij\  ajv  iA]\|\Ar 
|U  Ai\AiiK\inr  léAC,  acc  bí  cú  i\ó-U\it>ii\  t)Ani.  1lÁf\  tll^Af 
b|\lg  Ati  pojvcúip  1  Iv\úai|\  An  x\t&\\  Ancomi, — beAnnACc  T)é 
A|\  a  áwnn  liAt-OÁn  ! — acc  111  cíiifce  coniuMC  mé  t)o  cAb 
■011  b  Agtif  bAtAX')  11A  i)iJo  a^  éifge  Aníof  Ap  T)o  goite  nÁ 
óuifif  pA  T)|\AoróeAcc  tné  gufi  bjupeAp  ino  n'nonnA  Aj\íf€  ? 
'Scax)  muif'  !  If  Acnbmn  niA|\  éi|\ig  Ati  fAogAt  tiotn  ó  fom  ! 
Do  cui]\e<vó  mé  Af  m'obAi]\  tAe.  T)o  ctnjv  z(\  mé  A£  UAifceAt 
tu\  rí|\e  mi'  U]\eAllÁn  T)íoriiAom  T^voc-gnótAó  t)otu.  Cat* 
é  niA|\  f AgAf  p\\  nó  -peitiT)ig  iné  Anoip  %  W\  T>eocAij\  é  fm 
'mnpnc  !  teibiT)e  leirceAriiAil  Agtif  toniAi|\e  fcj\Aifte  ^An 
Ái|\"o  acá  iotiiiAiYi.  11í  péit)i|\  mo  LeitéiT*  T>e  peACAó  pó€Aif\e 
11 Á  T>e  iiieifceoi|\  meAtCA  Tí'-pÁgAit  fA  cí|\.  tHonn  11  a  vOAome 
A5  rci5eA>°  A5ur  A5  fceAttAt)  ifiA£AiT)  púm  A^uf  tné  A5 
1\ÁriiAilUg  A^uf  A5  bAittféi|AeAóc  aj\  -pvm  An  bAite  rhói^  50 
•ouí  50  ^ctíi^peAT)  púm  pém  \&    bptoiDAig  ! 

Acc  a  buix)éilín  cáij\  50  bprnt  bAtA^  'o'AiiÁtA  mA|\  beAt) 
5At  ippnn  A5  inúfCAitc  An  THAbAit  lonnAtn,  cÁim  beA^  nAc 
uui|\feAc  ctiÁi*óce  CAbAjAúA  cu|\úa  ó  beic  •oom'  fíotvbtiAtA^ó 
flof  50  CAtArh  A^ACj  Aguf  te  con^riArri  *Oé  A^ur  Tfltnfve  uá 
•oeifeAT)  ^ÁiT)ce  A^Am  'oe'ti  cufiuf  fo.  iDéAffAit)  mé  iajajvacc 
eite  pÁ  tú  t)o  tjAéigeAn.  t)éit)  tné  féit)  teAC  50  póitt  ! 
niÁ  uá  péiti  50  bptnt  buAi*ó«ce  a^au  0|\m  50  tjcí  fo  ní  tnAf 
pn  a  béAf  An  fcéAl  peAfCA.  1f  5oi|\|\e  CAbAi|\  T)é  nÁ  An 
T)0|\Af  !  Uacait)  me  An  nónniT)  f  o  aja  íoja^  An  AtA^  Ancomi 
Ajtífc.  peA^  ceAnnfA  ^eAtiAniAil  50  bpuiV  cj\uai§  Aige  ^o'n 
peAc^c  iA5,   'feAt)   é.     11í   t)óic  50   n-eiceo'   fé  mé  |?aoi   n-A 

bCAIUlACC    TJO    tAbA1]\C    TíAm,   A^tlf    ^At!    101inAni    ACC    fUA^ACÁn. 

Só   a   ówijtpeAf   A|A   beAlAc   mo   LeAfA  mé«      GijAeo'    mé  AfAC 

a   buméil   g|\Án*OA,   A^tif   nÁ-jA   -jreicit)   mé   voo   iiiACfAtriAit  ve 

<5A*ouu'je  tiií-nÁi^eAc  A|\ífc  An  fAit)  AJf  beo  mo  óeAnn  !     SlÁn 

^s^c  ! 

(Imti^eAnn  fé  50  uApAi-6.) 

A11  buACAitUn  t>tnt>e  (i  ml)Atit)A). 
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THE  RETURNED  PICTURE. 

[Mrs.  O' Donovan  Rossa,  while  her  husband  was  imprisoned  at  Port- 
land in  1866,  sent  him  a  likeness  of  herself  and  her  baby,  born  a  week 
after  Rossa's  conviction  and  accordingly  never  seen  by  him.  The 
picture  was  returned  accompanied  by  a  note  from  the  Governor  to  the 
effect  that  the  Regulations  did  not  allow  such  things  to  prisoners.] 

Refused  admission  !    Baby,  Baby, 

Don't  you  feel  a  little  pain  ? 
See,  your  picture  with  your  mother's 

From  the  prison  back  again. 
They  are  cruel,  cruel  jailers — 

They  are  heartless,  heartless  men. 

Ah,  you  laugh,  my  little  Flax-Hair ! 

But  my  eyes  are  full  of  tears  ; 
And  my  heart  is  sorely  troubled 

With  old  voices  in  my  ears  : 
With  the  lingering  disappointment 

That  is  shadowing  my  years  ! 

Was  it  much  to  ask  them,  Baby — 

These  rough  menials  of  the  Queen — 
Was  it  much  to  ask  to  give  him 

This  poor  picture,  form,  and  mien 
Of  the  wife  he  loved,  the  little  son 

He  never  yet  had  seen  ? 

Ah,  they're  cruel,  cruel  jailers; 

They  are  heartless,  heartless  men  * 
To  bar  the  last  poor  comfort  from 

Your  father's  prison  pen  ;  ^ 
To  shut  our  picture  from  the  gates,    . 

And  send  it  home  again  !• 

Mrs.  O'Donovan  Rossa. 
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MARTYRED 

November  23rd,  1867. 

There  are  three  graves  in  England  newly  dug ; 

In  England  there  are  three  men  less  to-day — 
Allen,  O'Brien,  Larkin — their  brief  sun  has  set, 

To  rise  in  God's  clear  day. 

I  saw  them,  the  unconquerable  Three, 

Mount  the  black  gallows  for  their  country's  faith, 
As  with  the  high,  heroic  scorn  of  life  they  kissed 

The  frozen  lips  of  death. 

Earth  reeled  in  darkness,  as,  one  after  one, 
Knitted  like  steel,  passed  up  the  sloping  stair, 

And  in  their  eyes  and  in  their  faces  shone 
The  hope  that  shames  despair. 

Below,  the  turbulent,  fierce  multitude 

Glared  at  the  martyrs  wildly  ;   but  they  stood, 

Willing  for  Ireland  and  her  trampled  cause 
To  shed  their  heart's  last  blood. 

The  thick  November  fog  came  up  and  rolled 
A  livid  light  round  each  defiant  head  ; 

Ah,  not  at  Marathon  or  Bannockburn. 
Have  braver  soldiers  bled  ! 

The  thin,  pale  face  of  Allen,  O'Brien's  gaze, 
And  Larkin,  fainting  from  the  press  of  doom, 

Seemed  like  the  Trinity  of  Ireland's  trust, 
In  that  foul  morning's  gloom. 

'Twas  over,  and  they  fell  ;   one  little  pause, 

And  the  sun.  battling  with  the  mist,  broke  uui., 

And  with  a  glory,  to  November  new, 
He  hemmed  them  round  about. 
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Even  the  passionate  pallor  of  the  crowd 

Crimsoned  into  a.  pity,  as  the  Three, 
Smitten  by  the  Empire's  sword  of  rope, 

Passed  to  Eternity. 

And  there  rose  waitings  from  the  living  mass 

Of  Irish  voices,  trebly  multiplied  ; 
But  through  the  torrent  ot  the  funeral  cry 

There  swept;  a  certain  pride. 

Pot  who,  of  ours,  compassionating  them. 
With  tears  o'erburthening  his  aching  eyes; 

Could  stop  the  pulses  of  his  heart  that  leaped 
At  that  brave  sacrifice  ? 

The  worst  was  done- that  vengeance  could  achieve, 

Or  centuries  of  hatred  fashion  forth  ; 
And  England  glared  down  from  the  scaffold  rail, 

The  Hangman  of  the  Earth. 

Three  strangled  corpses  at  her  blood-stained  feet, 
Our  darlings,  they  had  laid  down  life's  worst  load. 

Three  corpses  at  her  feet,  and  in  the  air, 
Ours,  and  the  Wrath  of  God  ! 

So  the  vile  tragedy,  from  act  to  act 

Accumulating  infamy,  was  done  ; 
The  Revolution  perished  on  the  tree, 

The  Empire's  arm  had  won. 

O,  fellow  toilers,  in  this  blinding  night, 

Of  desperate  and  utter  ignorance, 
Trust  me,  the  people's  cause  cannot  so  die, 

Their  flag  has  still  a  chance. 

Eor  fortune  has  our  bleeding  hostages, 

The  red  print  of  their  blood  will  bloom  at  length  ; 

Forget  not  the  Apostle  who  exclaimed : 
Weakness  is  future  strength. 
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Ireland  can  spare  a  hundred  thousand  more 
Like  them,  and  shrine  their  ashes  in  her  tears, 

And  still  keep  eyes  upon  her  destiny 
Through  multiplying  years. 

Sooner  or  later  from  the  catacombs 

Of  that  cursed  prison,  where  they  sleep  to-day, 

A  nation,  in  the  dazzling  mail  of  might, 
Will  lift  their  sacred  clay. 

And  write  their  names  upon  the  temple  front 
Of  our  Pain-purchased  Freedom,  as  of  men, 

Who,  could  they  rise  from  out  their  narrow  beds, 
Would  die  for  us  again. 

Therefore,  keep  hope,  whilst  unavailing  tears 

Make  women's  cheeks  and  strong  men's  eyelids  wet, 

By  the  All-seeing  and  Eternal  Lord 
The  cause  shall  triumph  yet. 

John  F.  O'Donnell, 


toexvn  ha  cteite  CAoite. 

tlio|\  tA;$Ai{\  tiom  ceAj\u,  beAfic,  r\Á  X)\WAtAp  Aoibrnr*. 
teAbA^  wÁ  ceAóc,  wÁ  f\Ann  yx\&  t>eitb  'óifug  ; 
W\o\\  o,&\teAt>  me  'f\  pvo  50  ceAcu  im>  fei^bifeAc, 
1f  im'  feAccAijAe  ceAfc  A5  t)eAn  tiA  Cteite  CAOite  ! 

Do  cAiteAf-fA  feAt  pé  y^At  aj\  teif^  tAoite, 
1  5CAit)|\eAiti  peA|\  if  ptAt  if  c|\eiT)im  TofA. 
Ai^^eAt)  ^eAt  im'  gtAic  ^An  t>oifvb-ni*ó  aj\  bit, 
Cé  *ooitb  mo  meAf  A5   t)eAn  t\a  Cteite  CAOite. 

1f  é  tA^Ait)  mo  meAf,  x>o  meAt,  x>o  meij\b  truncmn 
Hag  mAijieAnn  nA  ptAtA  teAn  An  Cf\eiT)eAm  *oif\eAc, 
TJo   cAtiAt)   tia  -pAnnA  fCAnnAt)   Cj\eAb  A  finpeAfi 
'S  *oo  bAmpeA-ó  An  pAit  xyo   t)eAn  nA  Cteite  CAOite  ! 
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1f  pe<\jvu   nÁjv  óte-ACCAf  ce^cc  1  n*oei^eAt)  coime^fCAiji 
A$  ce^f  <\óc  'f  ^5  CAifmi|\C  cAiluge  ceipnige  cinnce  ; 
tlÁ  'n  c-Aó|iAtin  Atíi  1  Djmt)  ó  oj\eic  x\n  pj\-cifvc, 
Jo  n-oeAóA  pé  ftriAcc  ^5  t)eAn  n-A  Cleice  Caoite. 

Cé  £A*oa  mé  '5  cAifce-At  Cf\eAt)  if  cigte  CAOipeAC, 
1f  50  ttpeaCA  5AC  ne^cc  if  actz  a\\  puix»  ha  rn'og^cc-A 
11íor\  rj'feAfAC  mé  aj\  cleAfAitj  pr\Ar\A  peitt-gníotriAó 
50  "  pfeAbAife  An  gAiT)  "  zá  as  "bean  ha  Cteite  Coolie. 

Arccim  au  111ac  t>o  ceap  tiA  ceiúj\e  foiltfe, 

ptAite^f,  ^Ai|\|\5e  peA«|\Ann  if  *oeiU>  ■OAome 

5o   n^At^it)   m'^rvAm   pe-AfCA  'na  feitt)   "óíUf, 

1r  mé  fc-A|\AniAinc  pé  rjtAf  te  t)eAti  tiA  Cteite  CAoite. 

SCÁ11    UA   CUAtTIA. 


THE  PRIESTS  OF  IRELAND. 

[The  time  has  arrived  when  the  interests  of  our  country  require 
from  us,  as  priests  and  as  Irishmen,  a  public  pronouncement  on  the 
vital  question  of  Home  Rule.  .  .  We  suggest  the  holding  of  an 
aggregate  meeting  in  Dublin,  of  the  representatives  of  all  interested 
in  this  great  question — and  they  are  the  entire  people,  without  dis- 
tinction of  creed  or  class — for  the  purpose  of  placing,  by  constitutional 
means,  on  a  broad  and  definite  basis,  the  nation's  demand  for  the 
restoration  of  its  plundered  rights. — Extract  from  the  Declaration  of  the 
Bishop  and  Priests  of  the  Diocese  of  Cloyne,  made  on  Sept.  15/A,  1873.] 

You  have  waited,  Priests  of  Ireland,  until  the  hour  was  late ; 
You  have  stood  with  folded  arms  until  'twas  asked — Why  do 

they  wait  ? 
By  the  fever  and  the  famine  you  have  seen  your  flocks  grow 

thin, 
Till  the  whisper  hissed  through  Ireland  that  your  silence  was 

a  sin. 
You  have  looked  with  tearless  eyes  on  fleets  of  exile-laden 

ships, 
And  the  hands  that  stretched  toward  Ireland  brought  no 

tremor  to  your  lips ; 
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In  the  sacred  cause  of  freedom  you  have  seen  your  people 

band. 
And  they  looked  to  you  for  sympathy:    you  never  stirred  a 

hand  ; 
But  you  stood  upon  the  altar,  with  their  blood  within  your 

veins, 
And  you  bade  the  pale-faced  people  to  be  patient  in  their 

chains  ! 
Ah,  you  told  them — it  was  cruel — but  you  said  they  were  not 

true 
To  the  holy  faith  of  Patrick,  if  they  were  not  ruled  by  you  ; 
Yes,  you  told  them  from  the  altar — they,  the  vanguard  of  the 

Faith— 
With  your  eyes  like  flint  against  them — that  their  banding 

was  a  death — 
Was  a  death  to  something  holy  :   till  the  heart-wrung  people 

cried 
That  their  priests  had  turned  against  them — that  they  had 

no  more  a  pride — 
That  the  English  gold  had  bought  you — yes,  they  said  it — 

but  they  lied  ! 

Yea,  they  lied,  they  sinned,  not  knowing  you — they  had  not 

gauged  your  love  : 
Heaven  bless  you,  Priests  of  Ireland,  for  the  wisdom  from 

above, 
For  the  strength  that  made  you,  loving  them,  crush  back  the 

tears  that  rose 
When  your  country's  heart  was  quiv'ring  'neath  the  states- 
man's muffled  blows  : 
You  saw  clearer  far  than  they  did,    and  you  grieved  for 

Ireland's  pain ; 
But  you  did  not  rouse  the  people — and  your  silence  was  their 

gain ; 
For  too  often  has  the  peasant  dared  to  dash  his  naked  arm 
'Gainst  the  sabre  of  the  soldier  :    but  you  shielded  him  from 

harm, 
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And  your  face  was  set  against  him — though  your  heart  was 

with  his  hand 
When  it  flung  aside  the  plough  to  snatch  a  pike  for  fatherland ! 

O,  God  bless  you,  Priests  of  Ireland !  you  were  waiting  with  a  will, 
You  were  waiting  with  a  purpose  when  you  bade  your  flocks 

be  still ; 
And  you  preached  from  off  your  altars  not  alone  the  Word 

Sublime, 
But  your  silence  preached  to  Irishmen  : — "  Be  patient,  bide 

your  time  !  " 
And  they  heard  you,  and  obeyed,  as  well  as  outraged  men 

could  do  : 
Only  some  who  loved  poor  Ireland,  but  who  erred  in  doubting 

you, 
Doubting  you,  who  could  not  tell  ihem  why  you  spake  the 

strange  behest — 
You,  who  saw  the  day  was  coming  when  the  moral  strength 

was  best — 
You,  whose  hearts  were  sore  with  looking  on  your  country's 

quick  decay — 
You,  whose  chapel  seats  were  empty  and  your  people  fled 

away — 
You,  who  marked  amid  the  fields  where  once  the  peasant 

cabin  stood — 
You,  who  saw  your  kith  and  kindred  swell  the  emigration 

flood— 
You,  the  sagart  in  the  famine,  and  the  helper  in  the  frost— 
You,  whose  shadow  was  a  sunshine  when  all  other  hope  was 

lost- 
Yes,  they  doubted — and  you  knew  it,  but  you  never  said  a  word, 
Only  preached,  "  Be  still ;    be  patient !  "  and,  thank  God, 

your  voice  was  heard. 

Now,  the  day  foreseen  is  breaking — it  has  dawned  upon  the  land, 
And  the  priests  still  preach  in  Ireland  :    do  they  bid  their 
flocks  disband  ? 
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Dotiioy  tell  1  hem  still  to  suffer  and  be  silent  ?    No!  their  words 
Flash  from  Dublin  Ray  to  Connacht,  brighter  than  the  gleam 

of  swords  ! 
Flash  from  Donegal  to  Kerry,  and  from  Waterford  to  Clare, 
And  the  nationhood  awaking  thrills  the  sorrow-laden  air. 
'Well  they  judged  their  time — they  waited  till  the  bar  was 

glowing  white 
Then  they  flung  it  on  the  anvil,  striking  down  with  earnest 

might ; 
And  the  burning  sparks  that  scatter  lose  no  lustre  on  the  way, 
Till  five  million  hearts  in  Ireland  and  ten  millions  far  away 
Feel  the  first  good  blow,  and  answer  ;   and  they  will  not  rest 

with  one  : 
Now  the  first  is  struck,  the  anvil  shows  the  labor  well  begun  ; 
Swing  them  in  with  lusty  sinew,  and  the  work  will  soon  be  done  ! 
Let  them  sound  from  hoary  Cashel ;   Kerry,  Meath,  and  Ross 

stand  forth  ; 
Let  them  ring  from  Cloyne  and  Tuam  and  the  Primate  of  the 

North  ; 
Ask  not  class  or  creed :  let  "  Ireland !  "  be  the  talismanic  word ; 
Let  the  blessed  sound  of  unity  from  North  to  South  be  heard  ; 
Carve  the  words  :    "  No  creed  distinctions  !  "  on  O'ConnelFs 

granite  tomb, 
And  his  dust  will  feel  their  meaning  and  rekindle  in  the  gloom. 
Priest  to  priest,  to  sound  the  summons — and  the  answer,  man 

to  man ; 
With  the  people  round  the  standard,  and  the  prelates  in  the  van. 
Let  the  hearts  of  Ireland's  hoping  keep  this  golden  rule  of 

Cloyne 
Till  the  Orange  fades  from  Derry  and  the  shadow  from  the 

Boyne. 
Let  the  words  be  carried  outward  till  the  farthest  lands  they 

reach  ! 
"  After  Christ,  their  country's  freedom  do  the  Irish  prelates 

preach  !  " 

John  Boyle  O'Reit.ly. 
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HOLD  THE  HARVEST. 

Now,  are  you  men,  or  are  you  kine,  ye  tillers  of  the  soil  ? 
Would  you  be  free,  or  evermore  the  rich  man's  cattle  toil  ? 
The  shadow  on  the  dial  hangs,  that  points  the  fatal  hour — 
Now,  hold  your  own  I  or  branded  slaves,  for  ever  cringe  and 
cower. 

The  serpent's  curse  upon  you  lies — ye  writhe  within  the  dust, 
Ye  fill  your  mouths  with  beggars'  swil],  ye  grovel  for  a  crust ; 
Your   lords   have   set   their   blood-stained   heels   upon   your 

shameful  heads, 
Yet,  they  are  kind — they  leave  you  still  their  ditches  for  your 

beds! 

Oh,  by  the  God  who  made  us  all — the  seignior  and  the  serf — 
Rise  up  !    and  swear  this  day  to  hold  your  own  green  Irish 

turf  ! 
Rise  up  !    and  plant  your  feet  as  men  where  now  you  craw] 

as  slaves, 
And  make  your  harvest  fields  your  camps,  or  make  of  them 

your  graves. 

The  birds  of  prey  are  hovering  'round,  the  vultures  wheel  and 

swoop — 
They  come,  the  coronetted  ghouls  !  with  drum-beat  and  with 

troop — 
They  come,  to  fatten  on  your  flesh,  your  children's  and  your 

wives'  ; 
Ye  die  but  once— hold  fast  your  lands,  and,  if  ye  can,  your 

lives. 

Let  go  the  trembling  emigrant — not  such  as  he  ye  need  ; 
Let  go  the  lucre-loving  wretch  that  flies  his  land  for  greed  ; 
Let  not  one  coward  stay  to  clog  your  manhood's  waking 

power  ; 
Let  not  one  sordid  churl  pollute  the  nation's  natal  hour. 
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Yes,  let  them  go  ! — the  caitiff  rout,  that  shirk  the  struggle 

now — 
The  light  that  crowns  your  victory  shall  scorch  each  recreant 

brow. 
And,  in  the  annals  of  your  race,  black  parallels  in  shame, 
Shall  stand,  by  traitors'  and  by  spies',  the  base  deserter's 

name. 

Three  hundred  years  your  crops  have  sprung,  by  murdered 
corpses  fed — 

Your  butchered  sires,  your  famished  sires,  for  ghastly  com- 
post spread  ; 

Their  bones  have  fertilised  your  fields,  their  blood  has  fallen 
like  rain  ; 

They  died  that  ye  might  eat  and  live — .God  !  have  they  died 
in  vain  ? 

The  yellow  corn  starts  blithely  up  ;   beneath  it  lies  a  grave— 
Your  father  died  in  "  Forty-eight  " — his  life  for  yours  he 

gave — 
He  died,  that  you,  his  son,  might  learn  there  is  no  helper  nigh 
Except  for  him  who,  save  in  fight,  has  sworn  he  will  not  die. 

The  hour  has  struck,  Fate  holds  the  dice,  we  stand  with  bated 

breath  ; 
Now  who  shall  have  our  harvest  fair  ? — 'tis  Life  that  plays 

with  Death  ; 
Now  who  shall  have  our  Motherland  ? — 'tis  Right  that  plays 

with  Might ; 
The  peasants'  arms  were  weak  indeed  in  such  unequal  fight  ! 

But  God  is  on  the  peasants'  side,  the  God  that  loves  the  poor, 
His  angels   stand  with  flaming  swords   on   every  mountain 

moor, 
They  guard  the  poor  man's  flocks  and  herds,  they  guard  his 

ripening  grain, 
The  robber  sinks  beneath  their  curse  beside  his  ill-got  gain. 
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O,   pallid  serfs  !    whose  groans   and  prayers  have   wearied 

Heaven  full  long, 
Look  up  !   there  is  a  law  above,  beyond  all  legal  wrong  ; 
Rise  up  !    the  answer  to  your  prayers  shall  come,  tornado 

borne, 
And  ye  shall  hold  your  homesteads  dear,  and  ye  shall  reap 

the  corn  ! 

But  your  own  hands  upraised  to  guard  shall  draw  the  answer 

down, 
And  bold  and  stern  the  deeds  must  be  that  oath  and  prayer 

shall  crown  ; 
God  only  fights  for  them  who  fight — now  hush  the  useless 

moan, 
And  set  your  laces  as  a  flint  and  swear  to  Hold  Your  Own  ! 

Fanny  Parnell. 


'ATI  A 01 U  1S   1116   111V    A011AK. 

Af\A0if\  if  mé  im'   AonAp  coif  CAoibe  An   -gAontMX) 

fÁ  -óíon  -otulte  seA^-gUMr'  mi'  Unge, 
Lem'  tAoib  511^  f uií>  fpéijxbeAn  da  Cfii-bmne  féif  51110 

11Á   CA01    cntnc,    gut   éAniAW   if   piob  ; 
X)Á  confmeAcu  bi  CAoc-gioltA  céA^  mé  *f  t>o  rftitt 
te  fAigeAT)Aib,  x>Á  léAp-cun  z\\ém'  tAoib  *óeif  50  C|\uinn, 
Do   ctAOit)  mé  5 An  pAéfeAm   le  *oíog|\Aif  •oo'n  yeMzeAnn 

T)o   b'AOibne  fcéitíi   Aguf  griAOi. 

Licif  if  caojaa  01  A5  coirheAfCAp  'f  a^  ptéit)f\eAcc 

5°   píocifiA|\  'nA   féim-tec\CAin   gmnn, 
1  5°^  $^iti  a  "oéix)  rhion,  T>ob'  po\\-x>eA^  a  béAl  caiia, 

A  UjAAoice,  'f  a  clAon-norc  54  n  cemieAt ; 
A  CAom-riiAmA  ^éA-pA  £Ati  ctAoéUró  A]\  a  ctí, 
A  píob  if  a  tiAot-Comp  m^|\  gélp  a\\  An  cuinn, 
t)A  t|\innfe<\c  caif  néArii-ódc  ciug  btn-oe  CAfCA  péAfttóC 

A  T)túoi-|:otc   50   CAoL-Cfoig  a\\  bíf. 
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t)A    t\\]]\yoAó    nié    itn'    "óAO|\-fpj\eAf    iuiai|\  fmúitieivf  c|\ém' 

nóAlCAlb 
A|\   Oú|\|\\ít>    Ati    tf-dOg-Alt   cteAfAit;   clAom, 
An  Ujuvt  rhófCt-Af  *oo  Léimedf  tc  fiúm-feA|\c  x>o'u  j\éilceAnn 

1  U'ub  óoilie  b'Ae^eAó  $ah  ceirhe«át : 
V)í  lonn|\*vó  ó   ]JéAbUf  1  ii^oa^aio  5AÓ  c^Amn, 
Oí  Lonnj\A*ó  bA  néAtfi'óAC  A]\  ^ac  aoíi  bA^iv  A5  ttnge, 
Oí  tonn^At)  ó'n  bpéAj\tA  50  'ocAbAfvpvo  tnAc  SéArnuif 
Jaii  cunnuAf  pí  ]\éim  ótfic  'nA  fvíojAóc. 

A  fúm  x>ít  1110  ótéib,  c'-dmtn  CAbAij\  ^om  let/  fAOjvtoit, 

If  múfCAit  x>om  ^AéfeAtn  $An  riioitt ; 
An  uú  1únó  no  "DéAnup  'nAfi  utfitAíj;  An  íaoc  nieA^v 

An  c-ubAtt  t)i  gAn  pLéix>  c.a|\  ^ac  tnnAoi  ; 
Intiif  x>om  An  cú  tléitem  Ctt^  léiíi-fcjviof  nA  UfiAoi, 
11  o  pUifi  tia  tnbAn  *Oéift)fe  f\Ai*o  5éij\-f eAjvc  *oo  TlAoif  ; 
An  cú  111méAf\bA  no  An  ciiitpionn  vo  c^éi^  UaiIc, 

he^  cú^nA*ó  nA  cóatíua  ^An  bjtig. 

1f  búótuvc  btAfCA  béAfAó  urhAt  'o'ffveAgAit;  An  béit  mé, 

1f  *oúbAi|\c  :    1f  mé  Ci^e  5A11  cím 
CúgAC-fA  te  fcéAtuAib   aja  ctmncAf   mo   íaoc  meAjA 

T)o  cúfnAt)  te  c^éitfife  ca^  ctnnn. 

1f    fÚbAC    tlOCpAlt)     SéAftllf    'l1A    |\éim     C1j\C    Af\íf 

'  S    5AC    pfUonn^A    'o'puit    6ibij\    'tiA    f  AOfvbAitxib     fíteAó', 
íh^t)  bmnc  if  ctéif»  ceAjvu  'ha  nt)útcAf  ^An  éicUpf 
1f  bú-jAA  avi    t)éA^tA  gAn   bfig. 

1f   fú^Aó   beix)    5Ae*óeAtA  >ri^   n'oún-b^ogAib   aoVoa 

Le  con^nAiti  An   <5in-lthc  $An  tfioilt, 
go  pionn  pteAfCAó  péAfCAó  meA|\-tfúipeAc  cAitj\éimeAó, 

'S  T)'á  bpjUonnfA  ceAj\c  ^eiltpit)  ^ac  |\í. 

t)ei*Ó    tttÚCAT)    'gllf   C^AOCAX)    'cA   Att    X)éA1fi&lX)    An    put, 

5)tiocc  Liúcai]a  nA  5ctAon-beAj\c  nA  géiteAnn   'oo  Ó|\íofu, 
X)Á  T>zú\\r\&t>  CAf  C|véAn-nitH|\  ní  T)úbAó  tiotn  a  pcéAlCA, 
^An    UonncA,    ^An    péAfCA,    ^n    píon. 

uax>5  5Aet)eAtAc  (3  stntteAt)Áir) 
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GUI  BONO  ? 

If  all  the  wrath  of  England  ran 

To  fill  the  land  with  ruin-fires, 
If  all  her  bloodiest  hounds  began 

To  tear  us  as  they  tore  our  sires  : 

If  every  cabin  felt  the  flame, 

And  all  the  fields  were  waste  and  red, 
Till  silence  o'er  our  highways  came — 

Such  silence  as  will  bless  the  dead  : 

If  blood  were  spilled  in  thunder- showers, 
Where'er  the  hunted  came  to  bay 

And  all  the  grass  and  all  the  flowers 

Were  stained  and  sickened  day  by  day  5 

If  once  again  the  maidens  cried 
To  all  the  hills  to  hide  their  heads, 

And  babes  and  mothers  side  by  side 
Lay  butchered  in  their  bloody  beds : 

If  all  the  love  that  lit  the  land, 

When  priests  knew  well  how  hunger  kills; 
Flashed  out  again,  when  bruised  and  banned, 

The  priests  were  with  us  on  the  hills  : 

If  in  the  lonely  mountain  cave 

We  heard  how  Jude  and  Macchabee 

Cried  God's  great  curse  to  smite  the  slave 
Who  e'er  forgot  God  made  him  free  : 

If  all  the  tears  our  fathers  shed 

Came  back  to  us,  and  all  the  groans  ; 

And  wives  and  soils  and  daughters  dead 
Lay,  with  no  priest  to  bless  their  bones : 
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All,  all  were  vain  to  quench  the  fires 
That  burn  within  our  veins  to-day  ; 

So  help  us,  God,  that  helped  our  sires, 
We  cannot  give  the  land  away  ! 


Rev.  J.  J.  Murphy  (Fionn  Barra.) 


THE  EXILE  OF  THE  GAEL. 

[Read  at  the  1 50th  Anniversary  of  the  Irish  Charitable  Society,  Boston. 
March  17th,   1887. J 

It  is  sweet  to  rejoice  for  a  day — 

For  a  day  that  is  reached  at  last ! 

It  is  well  for  wanderers  in  new  lands, 

Slow  climbers  towards  a  lofty  mountain  pass, 

Yearning  with  hearts  and  eyes  strained  ever  upward, 

To  pause  and  rest  on  the  summit — 

To  stand  between  two  limitless  outlooks — - 

Behind  them,   a  winding  path  through  familiar  pains  and 

ventures  ; 
Before  them,  the  streams  unbridged  and  the  vales  untra veiled. 

What  shall  they  do  nobler  than  mark  their  passage 
With  kindly  hearts,  mayhap,  for  kindred  to  follow  ? 
What  shall  they  do  wiser  than  pile  a  cairn 
With  stones  from  the  wayside,  that  their  tracks  and  names 
Be  not  blown  from  the  hills  like  sand,  and  their  story  be  lost 
for  ever  ? 

"  Hither,"  the  cairn  shall  tell,  "  Hither  they  came  and 
rested  !  " 
Whither  ?  ,;    the  searcher  shall   ask   with   questioning 
eyes  on  their  future. 
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Hither  and   Whither  !    O   Maker  of  Nations  !    Hither  and 

Whither  the  sea  speaks. 
Heaving ;   the  forest  speaks,  dying  ;   the  Summer  whispers, 
Like  a  sentry  giving  up  the  watchword,  to  the  muffled  Winter 
Hither  and  Whither  !   the  Earth  calls  wheeling  to  the  Sun  ; 
And  like  ships  on  the  deep  at  night,  the  stars  interflash  the 

signal. 

Hither  and  Whither,  the  exiles'  cairn  on  the  hill  speaks— 
Yea,  as  loudly  as  the  sea  and  the  earth  and  the  stars. 
The  heart  is  earth's  exile  :   the  soul  is  heaven's  ; 
And  God  has  made  no  higher  mystery  for  stars. 

Hither— from  home  !   sobs  the  torn  flower  on  the  river  : 

Wails  the  river  itself  as  it  enters  the  bitter  ocean  ; 

Moans  the  iron  in  the  furnace  at  the  premonition  of  melting  ; 

Cries  the  scattered  grain  in  Spring  at  the  passage  of  the 
harrow. 

In  the  iceberg  is  frozen  the  rain's  dream  of  exile  from  the 
fields  ; 

The  shower  falls  sighing  for  the  opaline  hills  of  cloud  ; 

And  the  clouds  on  the  bare  mountains  weep  their  daughter- 
love  for  the  sea. 

Exile  is  God's  alchemy  !   Nations  He  forms  like  metals-  - 
Mixing  their  strength  and  their  tenderness  ; 
Tempering  pride  with  shame  and  victory  with  affliction  ; 
Meting  their  courage,  their  faith,  and  their  fortitude — 
Timing  their  genesis  to  the  world's  needs  ! 

"  What  have  ye  brought  to  our  Nation-building,  Sons  of  the 

Gael  ? 
What  is  your  burden  or  guerdon  from  old  Inisfail  ? 
Here  build  we  higher  and  deeper  than  men  ever  built  before  ; 
And  we  raise  no  Shinar  tower,  but  a  temple  for  evermore. 
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What  have  ye  brought  from  Erin  your  hapless  land  could  spare  ? 
Her  tears,  defeats.,  and  miseries  ?  Are  these,  indeed,  your  share  ? 
Are  the  mother's  caoine  and  the  bean  stake's  cry  your  music 

for  our  song  ? 
Have  ye  joined    our   feast  with   a   withered  wreath  and  a 

memory  of  wrong  ? 
With  a  broken  sword  and  treason-flag  from  your  Banba  oi 

the  seas  ? 
O,  where  in  our  House  of  Triumph  shall  hang  such  gifts  as 

these  ?  " 

0,  soul,  wing  forth  !   what  answer  across  the  main  is  heard  ? 
From  burdened  ships  and  exiled  lips — write  down,  write  down 
the  word  ! 

"  No  treason  we  bring  from  Erin — nor  bring  we  shame,  nor 

guilt  ! 
The  sword  we  hold  may  be  broken,  but  we  have  not  dropped 

the  hilt  ! 
The  wreath  we  bear  to  Columbia  is  twisted  of  thorns,  not 

bays  ; 
And  the  songs  we  sing  are  saddened  by  thoughts  of  desolate 

days. 
But  the  hearts  we  bring  for  Freedom  are  washed  in  the  surge 

of  tears  ; 
And  we  claim  our  right  by  a  People's  right  outliving  a  thousand 

years  !  " 

"  What  bring  ye  else  to  the  Building  ? 

"  O,  willing  hands  to  toil 
Strong  natures  tuned  to  the  harvest-song,  and  bound  to  the 

kindly  soil ; 
Bold  pioneers  for  the  wilderness,  defenders  in  the  field — 
The  sons  of  a  race  of  soldiers  who  never  learned  to  yield. 
Young  hearts  with  duty  brimming — as  faith  makes  sweet  the 

due  ; 
Their  truth  to  me  their  witness  thev  cannot  be  false  to  you  !  " 
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"  What  send  ye  else,  old  Mother,  to  raise  our  mighty  wall, 
For  we  must  build  against  Kings  and  Wrongs  a  fortress  never 
to  fall  ?  " 

"  I  send  you  in  cradle  and  bosom,  wise  brain  and  eloquent 

tongue, 
Whose  crowns  shall  engild  my  crowning,  whose  songs  for  me 

shall  be  sung. 
O,  flowers  unblown,  from  lonely  fields,  my  daughters  with 

hearts  aglow, 
With  pulses  warm  with  sympathies,  with  bosoms  pure  as 

snow — 
I  smile  through  tears  as  the  clouds  unroll — my  widening  river 

that  runs  ! 
My  lost  ones  grown  in  radiant  growth — proud  mothers  of 

free-born  sons  ! 
My  seed  ol  sacrifice  ripens  apace  !      The  Tyrants  cure  is 

disease  : 
My  strength  that  was  dead  like  forest  is  spread  beyond  the 

distant  seas  !  " 

"  It  is  well,  aye  well,  old  Erin  !  The  sons  you  give  to  me 
Are  symbolled  long  in  flag  and  song — your  Sunburst  on  the 

Sea  ! 
All  mine  by  the  chrism  of  Freedom,  still  yours  by  their  love's 

belief ; 
And  truest  to  me  shall  the  tenderest  be  in  a  suffering  mother's 

grief. 
Their  loss  is  the  change  of  the  wave  to  the  cloud,  of  the  dew 

to  the  river  and  main ; 
Their  hope  shall  persist  through  the  sea,  and  the  mist,  and 

thy  streams  shall  be  filled  again. 
As  the  smolt  of  the  salmon  go  down  to  the  sea,  and  as  surely 

come  back  to  the  river, 
Their  love  shall  be  yours  while  your  sorrow  endures,  for  God 

guardeth  His  Right  for  ever  ! 

John  Boyle  O'Reilly.; 
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THE  REVEL  OF  THE  WEE  EOLK. 

(an  old  woman's  story). 

Come  closer  still,  a  leant),  let  me  whisper  in  your  ear, 

There  is  something  I  would  tell  you,  and  I  want  none  else  to 

hear  : 
They  were  back  last  night,  a  ó  in  fie,  they  were  full  a  thousand 

strong  ; 
I  watched  them  on  the  green  beyond,  so  busy  all  night  long. 

There  were  some  from  Aughawinny  ;    there  were  some  from 

Knockabrin  ; 
They  were  there,  too,  from  Knockalla,  from  CjuiAóÁn  and 

from  Bunlinn  ; 
And  the  princely  ones  from  Aileaó  brought  some  bards  their 

Court  among, 
And  from  JJjuanÁn  little  dancers  and  wee  pipers  came  along. 

And  a  hundred  fairy  millers  brought  a  flat  stone  from  the 

shore, 
And  they  set  their  mill  upon  it  over  there  fornenst  the  door  ; 
Then  a  hundred  little  waggoners  brought  each  his  store  of  corn, 
And  every  little  waggon  held  its  load  of  meal  at  morn. 

But,  uó,  a  leant*  t>itif,  sure  'twas  I  was  ill  content 

To  be  there  alone  among  them,  though  a  merry  night  we 

spent, 
For  so  sick  was  I  and  weary  that  I  scarce  could  heed  the  play 
Of  the  wee  red  jovial  revellers,  so  merry- voiced  and  gay. 

It  was  wearing  on  to  morning  when  the  milling  all  was  done, 
And  the  millers  and  the  waggoners  were  joining  in  the  fun, 
When  above  the  din  and  music  a  l(  discordant  note  "  was 

heard, 
'Twas  the  crowing  of  the  bantam  out  behind  there  in  the  yard 
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Well,  a  c|Aoit)e,  such  helter-skelter  I  had  never  seen  before, 
Such  running  here,  and  running  there,  confusion  and  uproar  ; 
And  in  less  time  than  I  tell  it,  I  was  back  in  bed  again, 
With  the  voices  of  "  the  wee  folk  "  making  music  in  my  brain, 

CAtAt    inACSAR&Alj. 


tnACuriArh  An  Tnnne  -ooitjéASAij. 

Oit>ce  -Corn   50   *ooilig   t>uaij\c, 

Coif  fAift^e  tiA  'oconn  *ocféAn, 
A5   léAf\-fmAomeAríi,   if  A5  UiAt), 

A{1     COjAAlD     Cf\UAt)A     An     CfAOgAll. 

ÍH  An   fAe  'f  tiA  |\éAlcA  fUAf, 

11í"of  ótof  p  11  Aim  ctnnne  ha  CjuvgA 
1f  ní  fAift  ^At  Ann  Tíe'n  gAoit 
T)o  cfotfAt)  bAfit^  cfAmn  ná  blÁú. 

T)o  §UiAifeAf  AmAó  tiorn  fern 

5A11  Ai|\e  '^Am  A|A  fAon  mo  fiutiAit 
T)ofAf  citte  5ti|A  *óeA|\c  mé 
'SAn   ^conAijA  féit>   óf  mo   cionn. 

T)o  fCAT>  mé  JfAn  nT)0|AAf  feAn 

'Ha|\  gnÁt  AtmfAnnA  if  AOit)eAcc 
T)Á  nT)Áit  Tío'n  tot)A|\  A^tif  "oo'ti  I45 
An  cfÁt  *oo  tíiAif\  luce  An  cige. 

t)í     fOtVAt)     flAfA    A^    A    CAOir> 

1f  ciAn  ó  ctnfeAt)  1  ^ctot) 
A|\  a  ftn'óeA'ó  fAoite  'f  cíiaja 

1f    CAIfCeAtAlg    CtUAltCA    ATI    f\Ó1T). 

Suit)  mé  fíof  te  mAccnAm  tÁn 

X)o  teigeAf  mo  tÁm  pern'  g^u^>ó 

5t1f    CU1C    pfAfA    THAnA    T)éAf\ 

Óm'  t)eAfCAit>  Af  An  bféAj\  AntiAf. 
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AthiOaiju;  nié  Annfom  fé  *ó\t 

Aguf  nié  a$  caoi  50  curiiAó  : 
T)o  t)í  AimfeAn  Ann  'nA  fAift 
An  uig  fo  50  foitft  f uttAó. 

If  Ann  T)o  6í  CU115  if  cliAf, 

T)j\éAccA   tma^oaoca   'oá*    léigeArh. 
Con  <M*óe  ceACAt  A$;tjf  ceol 
A$  tnotAt)  móf^Aóc-A  T>é. 

potfVAó  f  olAtri  gAn  Áijvo 

An  c-Á|\uf  fo  if  ÁffA  cúin 
1f  iom*óA  eAf^At  A^uf  ^aoú 
T)o   tiuAit  fé  riiAotAitt  T)o  rhúif. 

1f  iomT)A  feAfúAmn  A^uf  puAóc 

If  fctnfrn  cuAin  'oo  Cuifif  xnou, 

Ó    CIO^tAICeAt)   CÚ    Af   *OCÚ1f 

T)o  tlig  nA  nT)út  triAf  tigeAf. 

A  riiúin  nAotfitA  nA  rnbeAnn  njjlAf , 

T)o    b'ónnÁtt)    TDo'n    on    feo    cnÁt ; 
>OíombÁi>ó    that»    tiom    t>o    fCfio^ 
A^iíf   cuf   'oo   nAoni   An  pán. 

1f  uAi^neAó  acaoija  Anoif, 

flí't  ionAc  conAit)e  tiá  ceot, 
Aóc  fcnéAéAt)  nA  gceAnn  ^cac 
1   n-ionAT>  nA  fAlrn  fogAH  i 

Ai"óneÁn  a^  eAfCAn  óf  *oo  fciiAig 
tleAnncó^  nuAt)  it)'   unLÁn  ú\\ 
UAfAnn  caoí  íia  fionnAó  feAn^ 
1f  cfónÁn  nA  n-eAf  \x>'  ótúiT>. 

TTlAn  a  n^tAO'óA'ó  An  puifeoj;  riioó 
T)o  étéin  A5  cAnAt)  nA  *ocnÁc 
tlí't  ceAn^A  A5  cofntnt>e  Anoif 
A6c  ceAn^A  gtio^Ain  nA  5CÁ5. 
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Ac$    r>o    p|\oi nnroAi";    5411    Ó1A*Ó 

Do   fiuvin-Uop  5AII    IcAltA   oU\iC, 
T)o  toA|\moinn   5AII    í<n>t)Ai]\c  clél|\ 
1kÁ  AlfpeAnti   (oo    X)k\   t)-á   |\<vó. 

T)'initlg    T)0    1 11  Aim    AgUf    DO    fUA§All 

If  do   cuaUacc   pé   ói-dn   é|\Án'>  ; 
OC  !  ni  fiontiAim   diioif  per)'  iadad 
Arr    (\\j\nAn    C|\ia-(Yca   cnÁrii. 

Oó  !   Anf0|\U\nn   if   Ami  Ail  I, 

Ant'>i\oi*o  AiuuMp  if  AinT)tige ; 
pói|tneAf\c   mvriuvo   tf   cp&dóA'ó   cjuiai"o, 
TD'fÁ^  50   luwM^neAr   rti   nu\|\  caoi  ! 

T)o    Diof-f4   pern    fond   feat, 

póifiof  !  T)o  clAoiUoró  mo  6tó*ó  ; 
f  Áitii^  cói|\  ah   rjwojAiL  im'   a^aito, 
1p  rri't  pet'óm  oj\m  acc  b|\ón. 

TVimci£  mo   UiatkmIX  Agtif   mo   luc, 
Ra*óaj\c   mo  fiU,   AgUf   mo   q\eoi|\, 
Acáit)   mo   óÁi|\t)e  'gwf   mo   CU\nn 
'S-án   gcitt  feo   50   pAiin   ^5  -o^eogA-o  ! 

ArA  TmAi|\ceAf  aj\  mo  DjveAc, 

TS  mo  ójtofóe  'iia  c|\otaI  cnó  ; 

V)A    ópólftfeA"ó    o|\m    An    bÁr 

t)A  'óeAjvf)  m'fÁilce  pé  n-A  comAiju 

seÁii  0  coitte,v\ni. 
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ONLY  A  DYIN*  (ROW. 

"  Tis  only  a  thievin1  crow,"  he  said,  as  he  pointed  to  where 

it  lay, 
Shot-shattered  and  torn,  with  wings  outspread  on  the  rich 

brown  fresh-ploughed  clay  ; 
"  Sure  you  needn't  be  sad  'cause  a  wounded  crow  has  fluttered 

down  here  to  die  "  — 
But  a  sorrowful  look  clouds  the  old  man's  brow  as  he  huskily 

makes  reply — 

"  Yis,  'tis  only  wan  that  you've  shot,  me  boy,  of  a  thievin' 

thribe,  as  you  say  ; 
But  the  fluttherin'  fall  that  to  you  gave  joy  lies  sore  on  my 

heart  to-day  ; 
for  that  dyin'  bird  is  the  link  of  a  chain  which  binds  me  to 

times  long  past  ; 
An'  I  grieve  to  see  his  red  life-blood  drain,  an'  th'  ould  wings 

stilled  at  last. 

*  Ah,  many  a  year  has  now  gone  past  since  wance  on  a  March 

morn  bright 
I  riz  the  feerins*,  an'  hunkeens-f  cast,  an'  whistled  in   sperits 

light, 
While  close  at  me  heels  kem  the  noisy  crows  pickin'  worms 

from  the  fresh  brown  clay, 
As  I  ploughed  up  the  sods  in  straight,  close  rows  in  the  field 

where  we  stand  to-day. 

*  Feerin. — The  first  or  middle  sod  in  a  ridge.  Probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  p'jurme,  as  upon  this  sod  all  the  others  depend  with 
regard  to  running  in  a  straight  or  true  line.  A  ploughman  always 
says  to  "  raise  a  feerin,"  and  to  "  cast  a  hunkeen." 

f  Hun  keen. —The  last,  or  closing  sod  of  a  ridge,  ploughed  from  the 
furrow. 
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"  An'  wan  foolish  bird— I  suppose  he  was  young— got  wedged 

in  a  slow-fallin'  sod  ; 
The   aichoes   aroun'    with   his   frightened   cries   rung,   as  he 

sthruggled  in  undher  the  clod  ; 
But  his  hoarse  cawin'  stopped  as  I  kem  to  his  aid,  an'  he 

c'ased  in  his  fluttherin'  strife- 
Thinks  I,  the  poor  craithur  is  sorely  afraid  I'm  comin'  to  rob 

him  of  life  ! 

11  But  he  looked  in  me  face  wid  a  confident  eye,  as  I  lifted  the 

sod  where  he  lay, 
An'  his  harsh  voice  was  glad  as  he  soared  far  on  high  :   thank 

you  kindly,  his  caws  seemed  to  say. 
An'  I'd  aisly  know  him  again,  I  said,  as  he  sailed  thro'  the 

clear  air  away, 
For  tho'  black  was  his  body  from  tail-tip  to  head,  his  wings 

wor  a  whitish  grey. 


"  An'  e'er  since  that  March  morn  long  years  ago  he  looked 

upon  me  as  his  friend, 
An'  I  found  him  to  be  a  daicent  good  crow,  that  never  to 

maneness  would  bend  ; 
An'  when  in  the  rich  fields  for  miles  all  around  the  'shares 

turned  up  stubble  or  lay, 
To  follow  my  plough  he  thought  himself  bound,  so  he  hopped 

at  me  heels  every  day. 

"  So  both  of  us  kem  to  be  comrades  in  toil  in  the  same  fields 

our  daily  work  lay, 
An'  we  gethered  our  livin'  from  out  the  same  soil,  thro'  many 

a  long  wairy  day  ; 
An'  I  larned  all  the  ways  of  that  curious  ould  crow,  from  the 

mornin'  me  hand  set  him  free  ; 
An'  he  studied  too,  as  I've  raison  to  know  ;   for  he  found  out 

a  lot  about  me. 
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11  At  laste — ah,  the  memory  gladdens  me  now — when  I  walked 

with  my  Kate  down  yon  lane, 
Ould  Grey  Wings  sat  perched  on  that  big  elm  bough  giancin1 

knpwin'ly  down  On  us  twain  ; 
&n'  when  I  was  happy  with  her  as  my  bride  he  joyously  cawed 

from  on  high, 
As  we  rambled  together  in  love  side  by  side,  in  the  summer 

eves  long  since  gone  by. 

"  An*  our  sunny-haired  boy — Heaven  rest  him,  I  pray — who 

grew  up  so  clane,  strong^and  tall, 
I  mind  how  he  kem  to  th'  fields  wan  warm  day  with  tay  for 

the  haymakers  all ; 
An'  he  wandered  away  to  that  tree  there  below,  where  he 

stretched  his  young  limbs  in  the  shade  ; 
On  a  bough  o'er  his  head  sat  that  ould  grey-winged  crow 

lookin'  sober,  an'  solemn,  an'  staid. 

"An"  the  cunnin'  ould  fella  soon   saw   that    the   boy   was 

munchin'  some  fresh  griddle-bread, 
So  he  dropped  from  his  perch  with  a  loud  caw  of  joy,  an' 

hopped  on  th'  ground  'ithout  dread  ; 
An'  my  boy  laughed  in  glee  as  he  threw  the  sweet  crumbs  to 

the  crow  hoppin'  round  where  he  lay — 
Ah,  that  pickcher  full  oft  to  my  heavy  heart  comes  an'  I  feel 

how  I'm  lonesome  to-day. 

"  Mo  bhuachaillin  ban  !  — you've  heard  how  he  fell  in  the 

land  o'  the  west  far  away. 
When  Ireland's  brave  sons  faced  the  fierce  shot  and  shell  on 

Fred'ricksburg's  terrible  day, 
They  tould  me  he  charged,  as  he  rushed  long  ago  when  he 

hurled  on  his  own  native  plain ; 
But  he  died  near  the  guns,  with  his  face  to  the  foe,  in  that 

land  far  away  o'er  the  main. 
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"  An1  the  mother — God  rest  her — the  news  broke  her  heart, 

they  say  throubles  come  not  alone  ; 
For  death,   that  spares  none,  rudely  pushed  us  apart,   an' 

claimed  my  loved  wife  as  his  own — 
Let  who  will  explain — I  could  swear  that  that  crow,  wept  wid 

me  in  me  sorrowful  days, 
For  he  moped  roun'  the  place  wid  his  head  hangin'  low,  an' 

solemn  an*  sad  wor  his  ways. 

11  But  it's  all  over  now  an'  me  friend's  goin'  fast,  the  rough 

baik  is  crimson  wid  gore  ; 
The  hoarse  voice  is  hushed  an1  his  flights  are  all  past — he'll 

sail  o'er  the  green  fields  no  more. 
The  brown  clay  is  soakin'  his  red  ebbin'  blood  the  knowin' 

ould  eyes  are  growin'  dim  ; 
Their  last  look  reprovin'  seems  sayin'  I  should  a-watched  wid 

more  care  over  him. 

"  An'  now,  boy,  you  know  why  I'm  sorry  to-day,   tho'  'twas 

only  an  ould  dyin'  crow — 
Can  you  wonder  I'm  sad  when  there  dead  on  the  clay  lies  the 

comrade  of  times  long  ago  ? 
An'  I  shame  not  to  mourn  for  the  sad  bloody  fate  of  my 

feathered  friend  honest  and  true, 
The  last  link  is  snapped  an'  I've  not  long  to  wait  till  I  sleep 

the  co wid  lonesome  sleep  too." 

Patrick  Archer. 


MY    INVER    BAY. 


Och  !  Inver  Bay  of  a  harvest  day, 

And  the  sun  goin'  down  the  sky ; 

When  with  many's  a  laugh  the  boats  put  off, 

\nd  many's  the  merry  cry  ! 
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To  Cork's  own  Cove  though  one  may  rove, 
He  will  not  find,  mo  chroidhel 

A  rarer  bay,  a  fairer  bay, 

A  sweeter  bay  nor  thee. 

For  the  Kaiser's  rod  and  his  realms  so  broad, 

I  wouldn't,  swap,  not  I, 

My  Inver  Bay  of  a  harvest  day, 

And  the  sun  goin'  down  the  sky. 

A  purtier  boat  there's  not  afloat 

Than  Pathrick  Rose's  "Nan," 

A  boulder  crew,  nor  boys  more  true 

Is  not  in  wide  Xrelan' — 

A  long,  long  pull,  a  sthrong,  sthrong  pull, 

And  one  right  hearty  cheer, 

Our  "  Nan  "  so  brave  she  tops  the  wave, 

And  our  comrade-boats  we  clear  ; 

We  lead  the  throng,  we  sthrike  a  song, 

We  rise  it  loud  and  high, 

On  Inver  Bay  of  a  harvest  day, 

And  the  sun  goin'  down  the  sky. 

Till  we  reach  awray  where  the  herrin's  play 

There's  neither  slack  nor  slow  ; 

As  quick  as  thought  our  nets  are  shot, 

On  the  thafts  then  we  lie  low, 

And  many's  the  stave  rolls  o'er  the  wave, 

And  many  the  yarn  is  told — ■ 

The  sea  all  white  with  silver  bright, 

The  air  all  filled  with  gold — 

A  scene  more  grand,  God's  good  right  hand 

It  ne'er  reached  from  on  high, 

Than  Inver  Bay  of  a  harvest  day, 

And  the  sun  goin'  down  the  sky. 

O'er  far  Norway  it's  give  me  sway, 
With  a  palace  wide  and  broad, 
With  silks,  and  wine,  and  jewels  fine, 
And  hundreds  at  my  nod — 
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In  robes  all  gay  with  golden  spray 

It's  dress  me  you  might  do  ; 

But  1M  loathe  your  wine,  your  jewels  fine, 

Your  gold,  and  your  kingdom,  too  ; 

For  a  ragged  eoat,  in  Pathrick's  boat, 

It's  I'd  lament  and  sigh, 

And  for  Inver  Bay  of  a  harvest  day, 

With  the  sun  goin'  down  the  sky. 

Our  bravest  sons,  our  stoutest  ones, 

Have  rushed  across  the  sae, 

And,  God,  He  knows,  each  wind  that  blows 

Is  waftin'  more  away  ! 

It's  sore  disthress  does  them  hard  press, 

They  dhrop  their  heads  and  go — 

Och,  Sorrow's  Queen,  it's  you  has  seen 

Their  hearts  big  swelled  with  woe  ! 

Though  gold  they  make,  their  hearts  they  break, 

And  they  oft  sit  down  and  cry 

For  Inver  Bay  of  a  harvest  day, 

And  the  sun  goin'  dowTn  the  sky. 

Och  !  Inver  Bay  of  a  harvest  day, 

And  the  sun  goin'  down  the  sky ; 

When  with  many's  the  laugh  the  boats  put  off, 

And  many's  the  merry  cry. 

To  Cork's  own  Cove  though  one  may  rove, 

He  will  not  find,  mo  chroidhe, 

A  rarer  bay,  a  fairer  bay, 

A  sweeter  bay  nor  thee. 

For  the  Kaiser's  rod  and  his  realms  so  broad, 

I  wouldn't  swap,  not  I, 

My  Inver  Bay  of  a  harvest  day, 

And  the  sun  goin'  down  the  sky. 
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éme  £é  ímAU  UAitie  as  CAomeAi)  a  ctomne 

O  COp  11 A  nt)eOR! 

Illite  50  teic  btiA-óAn,  a  X)\&\  1f  ?AX)&  An  |\é  !  ir  mó|A 
ah  AinifeAn  é.  11ío|\  b'ion^nAt)  *oÁ  wbemn  CfvomtA,  contA, 
cAitce,  tiAt.  Ace,  péAó  An  rriAfv  rom  acá.  Uá  mo  gntiA^; 
•óuaíac  corn  ptúif\feAc  pÁmneAó  if  niAn  bíot)  pAT)ó  ;  A^ur 
cÁ  mo  feAn-ó|\oi>óe  com  inirneAriiAiL  me^nnm^c,  *o&\y  tiom, 
if  niAn  oí  ré  fViArh.  ttí't  114  feouA  glé  a;$  cAicneArh  Ó1n, 
bnÁgAiT)  pé  niAf\  oíT)íf,  itiitAc  !  puAtnngeAT)  1110  feox)A-rA 
50  mion  inline,  a  cÁi^-oe  ctéib.  TIa  reo*OA  UiAóriiAfA  *oo 
bAin  1/iom-rA  acáit)  a  5  lonnjxAt)  Af\  bjAoltAó  if  An  bAÚAf 
nA  nAtíiAt)  Anoir,  A^uf  €Áim-re  Annro  A^ur  5A11  U11T)  uniAm 
acc  An  bf\AU  uAine  *oo  tei5  An  UigeAjvnA  AnuAf  omn  A^ur 
An  fAogAt  1  n-A  óige.  Acc  cÁmi  rÁfcA  teir  An  rnbnAC  ro  : 
Dí  feox)A  50  teon  aij\  CfiÁt,  A^tif  ca  opof  'o'éinne  nÁ  50 
tnbeAt)  A|\íf  ? 

t)íot)  a  por*  teir,  a^aio  nÁ  puiltm-fe  -0.5  pAiyve  ó'n  T)C|Uiig 
feo  ó  cofAó  An  cfAogAil.  t)í  cíinAm  Agtif  oileAriiAmc  As;tip 
ofyougAXi)  clomne  0j\m-rA  teir.  CottngeAr,  cótíiAintijeAr, 
■o'ójvotnseAf  mo  ctAnn  pém  nnAifv  bA  fuAnAó  te  -jváx)  nA 
níogAncA  if  mó  corhAóc  An  *oorhAn  inxnu.  t)A  beA^  te  nÁvó 
1AT)  nuAin  fiteAf-fA  n.A  *oeonA  An  peonAmn  T)úm  nA  ng^tt 
An  IÁ  rcAn  Cotm  Otte  tiom.  t)A  be&^  te  nÁ-ú  iat>  aj\  pecvo 
mile  50  teic  btiAX)An  1  n-A  -óiAt)  fAn  nuAin  a  bí  mo  ctAnn 
fA  a$  cAifceAl  nA  nOo^pA  te  tÁn  tno  totA.  t)Aitig  mo 
ctAnn    fA   teo   1    11 -a   fttíAigob    caja   mmt\   Anonn.  Cfíof- 

ctngeAi^A^  11  a  mílxe,  nA  tDeAjA^-ttiítce.  CofnvngeA>oA'[\  eA$;tAir - 
A^tif  ^eAccA  "06.  "OibfugeATiAf  AmeotAf  A^uf  Amioeife 
|\ómpA.  ScAipeAiDAf  téigeAnn  pé  niA^\  fCAipceAfA  fotAf  nA 
5féme  no  Tí^úcu  nA  fpéi^e.  T),pÁ5At)A|\  mAinifc^eACA 
Agtif  -pcfubeAnnA  Agtif  iA^fmAi>óe  1  n-A  ntHAit),  a  t)eA|\- 
btngeAnn  xio'n  cfAogAt  50  ^AbA'OAf  Ann  cftó.  Acc  bío'OAjA 
pém'  |\!Af  a*ó  pém  An  c^ca  f  An.      b'iAt)  a  mb|MAt|\A  mo  b|\iAtf  a 
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péin«  t>'uvo  á  mbéAf-A  mo  1>oa|\\  péin.  1)'ku>  a  *ocj\éite 
mo  tflétte  pétn.  lit  |\Ai>AniAi|\  A5  b]\At  aj\  éinrie  acc 
ojidinn  péw  ! 

Á  !  AóC  blof-f-A  {\0-b05,  nú-leAtróAróe,  ixo-bAoitcneiTniieAc 
ajv  pdt).  CeApAf  nÁ|\  rhlfce  *óoni  mo  clAnn  *oo  pc-AOlLeA'ú 
tiAini,  cé  511  j\  tÁmig  tu\  T)AnAi]\  a$;u  f  5U|\  fCfnofA'OAix  An 
DúcAig  peo  A|\íf  Aj;tif  Aj\íf  eite  óf  cómAij\  mo  fúl.  Ctnji 
l)|\n\n  bóifuiie  *oei|\eAf)  lc  n-A  -|\é  fú*o,  ÁmcAé.  1ÍlAipe, 
nÁ|\  b'é  1)|\kmi  ah  T)eAg-riiAc,  A^uf  tiÁ|\  b'é  fiim  An  'óeAg- 
f\AOgAt  nuAij\  -o'vÁ^Anníf  T>óif\fe  tia  ^ceAtt  aja  -oeAfUrteAtA-ó, 
A^tif  tuiAi]\  a  bíoX)  potAin  if  fÁitce  f\om'i  An  500150^10,  bA 
éuniA  cat>  Af  50  T>cÁinig  fé.  A^uf  b'olc  A11  TnogAb  aj\ 
cuit)  ac a  é.  ÚÁngA'OAiA  50  mAitífeAó  ruiAif\  bA  beA$  é  1110 
éomne  teo.  £05^*0^^  mo  cúf\Am  of\CApéin.  itlAflmgeATMyi, 
inA^buigeA>OA|\,  t)íbf\igeA,OAf\  mo  clAnn  !  t)A  T>ubf\ónAc  An 
uAin  a^aíti  í  a  5  pAifie  ó  imeAlt  Ioca  SvnLlig  Af\  uAifUb  UUvó 
A5Uf  iat)  a$  qAiAtt  pé  feot  a  bjTAt)  1  ^céin.  Aguf  b'uAigmge 
póf  mé  aj\  b|\uAó  nA  SionAnn  A5  péAóAmc  aj\  v\a  Jéi'óeAtinAib 
piAT)Aine  A5  fceinneAt)  tomn  50  mAóAim'b  gAifcit)  iia  1i6oj\pA. 
Ó,  tia  irntue  ctoinne  Horn  t>o  íjxoro  <sO  TmtfAAccAC  &\\  puit» 
ha  nCofvpA  A^uf  5A11   t)e  ttiAi|\ifc   te  fA$Áit   ojaca  £ém    1VÁ 

AJ1    A    bpÓf\    111*0114     ACC    Aíl     OljAeAT)     1f    m&]\    ACÁ    Af\     ftlOCC     11A 

tiT)AnA|A  Annfo  aj\  bó^TMib  glé  nA  Laoi  !  TTIo  óf\eAc  A5Uf 
mo  céAT)  míte  ctAeAc  ! 

A^uf  cÁ  meAfA  fAn  pém  nÁ  nA  inítce  mile  t)e  fogA 
mo  ctomne>oo  feotA*ó  Cóp  CofcAige  Am ac  1  ton^Aib  éA^ciAtiAif 

A^Uf    T)|\OC-A1CÍ>Oe,    A^Uf    tlA    CéAT)CA    CéAT)    >0?A|\'OtllgeA>Ó    CUH1 

pmbAil  pé  glAfAib  ^éA|\A  mme  coifc  THAn-JiAAT)  t)o  beic 
$c&   omn-fA  ?      Ocón  !    rno   céAt)    oóón  !   if  iax)   t>o   teonAt), 

If  1AT)  *QO  bAfCAt),  1f  1AT)  *í)0  1TIAf lU1  JeAT),  1f  1AT)  T)0  bÁCAt), 
1]"    1AT)     XDO     1T!AjAbUlgeA>Ó,     1f    ^AX)     X)0     CAltteAX)     50     T)tlb|AÓnAÓ 

Am-oeif  ;  if  iat)  a  ^cnÁmA  cÁ  a^  peoftA^  A|\  ptnt)  nA  c^tnnne, 
Aj\  teACAin  ftéibe  A^tif  1  n-íoóCAf\  pAifAf^e,  50  n'oéAnpAi'ó 
T)ia    cfócdi|\e    Af    a    n-AnAmnAib    tnle  !       A^uf    mA|\    bAf^ 

A]\     5AC     XJOnAf     ACA     feOtAt)      t)Ain|VÍOgAn      1AfACCA     A11      CUAn 

ifceAé  1  'sco^p-iÁ^  An  ó^eAócA  ;   A5tif  ci^a-ó  Ainm  ia^aóca 
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<\\\  Cop  n&  nT)eop  Anr.po  t)e  oApp  a  uupAip,  'o'ponn  ip  mo 
c<\pAoiT)-pe  X)o  bpéAsnujAt)  mAp  if  $riÁt,  ip  *oóca.  U115ATJ 
t).Aile  ÍUmpíognA  Sapaiia  Ap  Cóp  CopcAi$e  pé  mAp  cu5At> 
t)Aile  U105  SApAnA  Ap  X)ún  ÍAogAipe  CAmAtt  pornie  pm. 
A5  po  mAp  cuipceAp  g^HX  A^up  gAtVoACAp  1  n-ionAT) 
JjAefteAL  A^up  a  peAtictnp.  Ap  ^n  5011  mA  po  meAttuAp 
pinn  ;  mAp  peo,  leip,  ip  cao  *oo  múcpAróe  pinn  voÁ  bpéAT)- 
pAir>e  é  ! 

A^up  1  n-A  Ain*oeoin  peo,  1  n-Ainoeom  ah  c^e-dctA,  1  n-Ain- 
r>eom  An  éicig,  1  n-AinT>ecin  irio  mibpóm-pe  Ac;up  m,Ain,oeipe, 
péAó  tiA  mitce  clomne  Uom  inxmi  A^up  m*oé,  A^up  AnupAit) 
Agup  AtpugA'ó  AnupAit),  péAó  a^  ceiceAt)  iiAim  béAt  An  cuAin 
ahiac  iat>  5-An  pcAonAt)  ^An  pop.  péAó  A5  mrceAóc  iat> 
pi  dp  piAp,  A^up  A5  pip-imreAcc  ;  euro  aca  cum  An  x>onAip, 
cé  nAó  móit)e  gup  eot  -001b  é  ;  cuit>  aca  cum  cíoptA  v.a 
cpumne  acc  AríiÁrn  a  -ouíp  glAp  pém  x>o  cup  aja  beAtAc  a 
LeApA ;  curt)  aca,  ip  bAogtAc,  cum  AicrniT)e  A^up  *OAome 
náp  *óem  éA$cóip  pidm  opm-pA  t>o  cup  1  n^éibeAnn  ^p  pon 
via  SApAtiAc,  mo  ifiíle  Of.611  ! 

A  ctAnn,  a  ctAtiti,  cat)  ctnje  50  n-oemeAnn  pib  po  ?  Cat> 
óui^e  bup  m^tAip  "úíUp  péin  *oo  tpéi^eAnn  *oo  péip  mAp 
eipgeAnn  pib  puAp  ?  Cat»  cin^e  pAotAp  bup  peAti  t>o  péAtiAT)  ? 
Ca-o  ctn^e  AinmneAóA  bup  pínpeAp  A^up  bup  n-oútAige  x>o 
pcAoileAt)    Ap   ceAt  ?      Cat)    cui^e   bup   $cút   T)0    CAbAlpC   Ap 

fUAIpCeAp    A£Up    bUp    H-AgAlt)     X)0    ÚAbAlpC    Ap    T)1At)tU1>ÓeACC 

An  cpAogMt  ?  Tlí't  ^jÁbcAp  nÁ  cpuAt)CAn  nÁ  póipé^eAn 
Tí'bup  n-oíbipc  m*oiu.  pAnAi-ó,  a  clAnn,  1  bpoóAip  bu|\  mÁtAp, 
mAp  pom  :  cá  ^ÁbAt)  mt)iu  Á^up  ^éAp-gÁbAt)  te  pAotAp  5A6 
t)uine  A^Aib  coip  bAite.  ^An,  a  ctAnn,  Á,  pAn  !  CtAoi'ón!) 
le  céite,  cui^igií)  te  céite,  CAbpmgi*ó  te  céile  !  UAbAip 
cút  tAime  te  ^ac  pAgAp  gAttrjACAip  T)Á  T)i:eAíi5móCAi*ó  opAib  ! 
T)eini-ó  pAn,  Á.  T>em  !  A^up  ^eAtlAim  Tu'b,  te  con^nAtti  An 
Aoin-ltlic,  50  mbeití  An  pAt  opAib  pém  A^up  a  piAn  Ap 
peAn-éipmn. 

^ceitg  ha  sceot. 
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THE     RISING    OF    THE    MOON. 

Oh  !    then  tell  me,  Se&ti  O'Farrell, 

Tell  me  why  you  hurry  so  ? 
"  Hush,  mo  VniACAiU,  hush  and  listen/* 

And  his  cheeks  were  all  aglow. 
"  I  bear  orders  from  the  Captain, 

Get  you  ready  quick  and  soon 
For  the  pikes  must  be  together 

By  the  rising  of  the  moon." 

Oh  !    then  tell  me,  Se&n  O'Farrell, 

Where  the  gathering  is  to  be  ? 
"  In  the  old  spot  by  the  river 

Right  well  known  to  you  and  me. 
One  word  more — for  signal  token, 

Whistle  up  the  marching  tune, 
With  your  pike  upon  your  shoulder, 

By  the  rising  of  the  moon." 

Out  from  many  a  mud-wall  cabin 

Eyes  were  watching  through  the  night ; 
Many  a  manly  chest  was  throbbing 

For  the  blessed  warning  light. 
Murmurs  passed  along  the  valleys 

Like  the  Banshee's  lonely  croon, 
And  a  thousand  blades  were  flashing 

At  the  rising  of  the  moon. 

There  beside  the  singing  river 

That  dark  mass  of  men  were  seen  ; 
Far  above  the  shining  weapons 

Hung  their  own  beloved  green. 
"  Death  to  every  foe  and  traitor  ! 

Forward  !    strike  the  marching  tune, 
And  hurrah,  my  boys,  for  freedom  ! 

Tis  the  rising  of  the  moon." 
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Well  they  fought  for  poor  old  Ireland, 

And  full  bitter  was  their  fate — • 
Oh  !    what  glorious  pride  and  sorrow 

Fill  the  name  of  'Ninety-eight  ! — 
Yet,  thank  God,  e'en  still  are  beating 

Hearts  in  manhood's  burning  noon, 
Who  would  follow  in  their  footsteps 

At  the  rising  of  the  moon  ! 

J.  Keegan  Casey. 


CATS    AT    SCHOOL. 

Through  the  damp  and  blustery  nightfall,  under  the 
dripping  woods,  splashing  through  the  road  mud,  tramp 
two  boys  and  two  men.  Each  of  the  boys  carries  a  cat 
under  his  arm.  Each  of  the  men  carries  hot  anger  in  his 
heart,  and  is  giving  voice  to  it  with  a  wealth  of  emphasis 
which  is  entirely  picturesque  and  convincing.  The  boys 
have  been  so  late  in  returning  from  school  that  the  men, 
who  are  their  respective  fathers,  have  gone  to  the  school- 
house  to  seek  them. 

"  It's  the  frightfullest  tomfoolery  ever  I  heard  of  in  all 
me  born  days,"  says  one  indignant  head  of  a  family,  "  to 
make  the  gossoons  bring  cats  to  school.  It's  a  shame— 
that's  what  it  is  !  " 

"  Yes,  and  it's  a  frightfuller  shame  to  slap  them  if  they 
go  without  a  cat,"  says  the  other  outraged  parent.  "  It's 
no  schooíin'  to  give  children.  The  master  that  says  it  is 
isn't  fit  for  a  school.  The  man  is  cracked.  That's  what 
I  say." 

And  the  whole  parish  is  more  or  less  of  the  same  opinion. 

There  is  much  excitement  over  this  cat  trouble  at  the  local 
school,  and  feeling  is  running  high.  An  unbiassed  enquirer 
after  truth  meets  an  indignant  parent  on  the  road  next  day 
and  asks  him  about  it. 
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"  It's  a  fret  !  "  says  the  parent,  "  that's  what  it  is.  The 
master  made  a  law  on  Monday  that  every  gossoon  in  the 
school  was  to  bring  a  eat  with  him  on  Friday.  And  every 
gossoon  that  didn't  bring  a  cat  was- slapped,  except  Neddy 
Downey's  Pat,  and  he'd  have  got  the  switch,  too,  only  he 
could  prove  an  alibi  that  they  had  no  cat." 

"  And,"  asks  the  unbiassed  enquirer  aforesaid,  "  what  did 
the  master  want  with  the  cats  ?  " 

"  An  objeck  lesson — that's  what  he  wanted.  It's  a  new 
invention,  I  thank  you." 

"  How  does  it  work  ?  " 

"  Oh,  like  a  coal  of  fire  in  a  haycock.  That's  nice  schoolin', 
isn't  it  ?  " 

"  But  can  you  explain  how  this  object  lesson  is  taught  ?  * 

"  Of  course  I  can.  The  gossoons  ketch  their  cats  and, 
by  hook  or  crook,  get  them  to  the  school.  The  master  asks 
them  if  they  have  their  cats,  and  after  slappin'  any  boy  that 
hasn't  one,  he  says,  '  go  on,  now,  with  your  object  lesson.' 
Then  every  gossoon  holds  his  cat  in  one  hand  as  well  as  he 
can  and  draws  him  down  on  a  slate  with  the  other.  What 
do  you  think  of  that  ?  " 

It  sounded  queer,  and  yet  it  was  the  simple  truth.  Further 
enquiry  brought  out  the  fact  that  there  had  been  a  most 
sanguinary  cat-fight  during  school  hours.  "  It  was 
shockin'."  That  is  what  most  people  said  when  telling  of 
it,  and  a  craving  for  the  details  took  possession  of  me.  I 
found  them,  and  here  they  are,  truthfully  set  down. 

When  the  object  lesson  was  finished  the  cats  were  enclosed 
in  the  school  turf -house.  Their  nerves  were  all  raw  from 
education,  and  new  experiences,  and  were  too  highly  strung 
for  social  intercourse.  They  disagreed  about  one  thing  and 
another  until,  on  general  principles,  they  were  all  mad  through 
and  through  and  lusting  for  battle.      So  they  fought. 

When  the  fight  began  every  cat  of  them  went  into  action, 
and  the  howls  and  shrieks  and  screeches  which  arose  from 
that  congested  district   can  never  be   adequately  described 
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in  human  Language.  All  the  work  of  the  school  came  to  a 
standstill  for  the  master  was  powerless  to  keep  order.  When 
he  opened  the  dooroi  the  turf-house  the  air  was  thick  with  fur, 
and  terror  and  acrimony  ;  and  all  his  efforts  to  <  :ool  down 
the  hectic  circumstances  were  unavailing.  The  situation 
was  aflame  and  the  conflagration  was  impressive,  The  cats 
were  submerged  in  the  rupture  of  mutual  assassination,  and 
were  deaf  to  "  liaha's  "  and  "  be-offs  "  and  "  cutch's  "  and 
threats  of  every  description.  All  the  amenities  garnered 
by  countless  generations  oi  domesticity  had  fallen  away  from 
them,  and  they  were  whirling  through  the  vibrating  atmos- 
phere in  the  desperate  savag<  ry  of  feline  nature  in  its  primor- 
dial state. 

The  combat  ended  only  when  the  lighters  were  out  of 
breath.  When  they  recovered  themselves  the  call  of  civili- 
sation brought  them  back  out  of  the  abyss,  and  they  felt 
ashamed.  They  fled  in  all  directions  in  remorse,  and  the 
school  broke  up  into  a  cat-hunt.  The  boys  were  hurriedly 
despatched  to  head  off  the  fugitives,  and  round  them  up. 
But  they  were  only  partially  successful.  Many  cats  broke 
away,  and  are  likely  going  yet. 

Well,  let  them  go.  What  remains  ?  The  problem  of 
primary  education  in  Ireland.  That  is  what  remains.  This 
cat  crisis,  this  uprising  against  the  innovation  of  the  object 
lesson,  this  pottering  with  vital  issues — what  of  it  all,  my 
brothers  ?  Where  is  it  to  end,  and  when  ?  When  are  the 
children  to  have  justice  !  Here  is  a  question  for  us  to  ponder  ? 
We  fought  for  our  farms  until  we  succeeded  in  rooting  our- 
selves upon  them.  The  land  is  a  great  thing,  but  it  is  not 
everything.  Mind  and  character  are  greater  things.  Man- 
hood and  a  sense  of  citizenship  are  greater  things  Knowledge 
and  culture  are  greater  things.      Let  us  fight  for  them,  too. 

William    Bulfin. 
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emeoCniAom    peASCAI 

aii    cuAoibín  Aoibirm.. 
BifeooAitYiit)  pe-dfCA,  cÁ'n  LÁ  ^eAt  A5  ccacc, 

If  ní  ueinií*o  pÁ  ftnaóc  mAf  AcÁimít) 
A5  fméinte  5A11  bjug  no  Uicc  t>éAnlA  ^n  ófbí-óe, 

AÓ€    tiéAffAtllAOIT)    AgÁ1*Ó   Af  At1    T\ÁYhA\X). 

A  6tA*óAi|\e  An  X)éA\\lA,  Unt;  fíof  50  T>eo  ! 

Ua  An  píop-fpiofAT)  beo  1  rn^  t)Aoinib  ; 
tlít  méAf  A|\  T)o  fófc,  aia  xyo  cteAf  nÁ  t)o  fpónc 

A5  ó^ÁnAib  cne<\fCA  nA  cípe. 

t)í  An  t)éd]Atá  niAn  fmint)  ah  ah  fpétf\  mr  ^ac  ctúi-o, 

A£Uf  T)Att  fé  nA  néifeAnnAig  píofA, 
Acc  cá  fib  Annpo  50  bfíogtfiAf  'f  50  beo/ 

50  T>r:ó5pAif)  fit)  ceo  T>ub  nA  cífe. 
1nf  An  ÁfT)~ceAti5Ait)  bí  A5  bÁfVo  A$;uf  fAoi 

Ctnfitn  f\ótfiAib-fe  nA  nAoi  tníte  pAitue, 
Uomi  móf  Agtif  beA^;  porni  05  A^uf  feAn, 

ítoitn  f6Aj\  A^wy  beAn  Agtif  pÁifce. 

UA  cLáiffeAó  11  a  nCineAnn  te  f  a*oa  pÁ  opón 

Aguf  lonnmib,  ocón  !    Ap  a  céAT>Aib, 
An  ctÁmfeAó  t>o  bí  'nA  túcJÁife  T)o'n  ófoi'óe, 

AcÁ  fí  ^An  b|\ig,  tf  í  féAbúA. 
Ace  f^eitpni)  fí  ceot  Ann  fnA  fpéAfúAib  50  póit, 

t)eit)  51.1c  mf  5AC  céiT>  T)o  bí  bfifce 
1mteocAit)   T>poíc-fíon,   f  oilXfeocAix)  An   gfiAn 

Af  ftótgcib  nA  bfiAnn  a  bí  f^piofCA. 

T)o  p uAfAf  An  f  ocaL  ó  éAn  A|\  An  ^cuah 

A^uf  mibAipc  fé  nAc  buAn  if  nA.c  fíofftiróe 
An  fctÁbuiT)eAóc  o'pÁ^  Áf  feAn-ifiÁtAij\  f  a  cj\ Át) 

1f  ko  bfingtníT)  a  bfintimít)  TMAffAit). 
A5  feA*orji5  An  cftéibe  t>o  cuaLait)  mé  fgéi'L 

J^o  ^cui^pmeA^  Ati   gAe^óeAt  1  n-ÁifT)o, 
tticc  t)eÁftA  pÁ  ceo  if  pÁ  nÁipe  50  *oeo, 

Ar-iir  ronAf  if  f  05  aj\  Áf  ^cÁifoib. 


Dr.  DOUGLAS   HYDE. 

(v\n  CjtAoitMn   Aoibinn.) 
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CÁ  £>£U11    ik\  t)Aomo  T)0  riunnnri|\  11  í  ttéitt 
IIac  y;(\\iiipAí)  a  bé-Al  leif  An  uiV)t\\|MA? 
T)e  ptioóc  n.\  f\íog  nu")j\  CU\nn  ConAitl,  CLdrm  CogAm 

'S    >OA|\ÓR)    l')í    1    ÍAlgnil')    'llA    l.A|\lA  ? 

Ó  ConcuDAi|\  t)o  bí  1  nCMjimn  'nA  f\íg, 
A|\  qAei^eAOAfV  ceAn^A  a  tnÁtAf\  ? 

v\]\   ÓAlteA*OAfl  T)ÍOt)   ATI    THAttAIT)   T)Á  nt)jUUrV. 

te  mil  5 An  Aon  ufinm  pÁ  An  cf|\ÁUA|\  ! 

AAfXTDocAmAoiT)  ceAn^A  11A  1iCi|\eAnn  te  bf\ó*o, 

,A|\  f onAf,  Áf  feot)  if  Áj\  bpéAfvlA, 
1r  cinjAriT)  fí  fiuAis  A^nf  béAfpAit)  rí  btiAit) 

A|V  gUUAjttlAlg  CjAUAIT)  An    t)éAntA. 
11  í  Dpuigró  fí  bÁf,  acc  beit)  fí  A5  pÁf 

1   n-A  cjuj.rivi  bf\eAg  cjAAobAriiAiL  Áttnnn, 
A^uf  fCApAit)  An  fcéAt  ó  béAt  50  béAt, 

50  mbeit)  fAdffe  ^tif  féAn  te  ^AgÁit  Ann. 


THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  DEAD. 

Who  fears  to  speak  of  'Ninety-eight  ? 

Who  blushes  at  the  name  ? 
When  cowards  mock  the  patriot's  fate, 

Who  hangs  his  head  for  shame  ? 
He's  all  a  knave,  or  half  a  slave, 

Who  slights  his  country  thus  : 
But  a  true  man,  like  you,  man, 

Will  fill  your  glass  with  us. 

We  drink  the  memory  of  the  brave, 

The  faithful  and  the  few — 
Some  lie  far  off  beyond  the  wave, 

Some  sleep  in  Ireland,  too  ; 
All — all  are  gone — but  still  lives  on 

The  fame  of  those  who  died  ; 
All  true  men,  like  you,  men, 

Remember  them  with  pride. 
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Some  on  the  shores  of  distant  lands 

Their  weary  hearts  have  laid, 
And  by  the  stranger's  heedless  hands 

Their  lonely  graves  were  made. 
Bnt,  though  their  clay  be  far  away 

Beyond  the  Atlantic  foam — 
In  true  men,  like  yon,  men, 

Their  spirit's  still  at  home. 

The  dust  of  some  is  Irish  earth  ; 

Among  their  own  they  rest  ; 
And  the  same  land  that  gave  them  birth 

Has  caught  them  to  her  breast. 
And  we  will  pray  that  from  their  clay 

Full  many  a  race  may  start 
Of  true  men,  like  you,  men, 

To  act  as  brave  a  part. 

They  rose  in  dark  and  evil  days 

To  right  their  native  land  ; 
They  kindled  there  a  living  blaze 

That  nothing  can  withstand. 
Alas  !  that  Might  can  vanquish  Right-- 

They  fell  and  passed  away  ; 
But  true  men,  like  you,  men, 

Are  plenty  here  to-day. 

Then  here's  their  memory — may  it  be 

For  us  a  guiding  light, 
To  cheer  our  strife  for  liberty, 

And  teach  us  to  unite. 
Through  good  and  ill,  be  Ireland's  still, 

Though  sad  as  their's  your  fate  ; 
And  true  men,  be  you,  men, 

Like  those  of  'Ninety-eight. 

John  Kells  Ingram. 
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THE     DUBLIN     POLICE. 

April  25th,   1789. 

JOHN     PHILPOT    CURRAN. 

Advantage  had  been  taken  of  some  disturbances  in  1784 
to  enslave  the  Capital  by  a  police.  A  watch  of  old  men  at 
fourpence  per  night  was  naturally  ineffectual.  They  had 
not  youth,  nor  strength,  nor  pay  ;  their  imperfection  should 
have  been  removed  by  choosing  proper  persons,  and  paying 
them  reasonably.  The  present  sj^stem  does  more — it  pays  them 
too  much.  It  appears  by  the  report  that  for  actual  protection 
we  pay  £9,500  per  annum  ;  but,  added  to  that,  you  pay 
£10,500  for  patronage,  that,  is,  for  corruption.  Instead  of 
£10,000  which  the  old  watch  would  have  cost  in  two  years 
and  a  half,  the  present  plan  has  stood  the  city  in  £51,000. 
Let  any  man  lay  his  hand  to  his  heart,  and  when  he  considers 
how  this  sum  is  produced — that  it  is  extracted  from  the 
little  means  of  comfortable  support  that  are  left  to  the 
labourer  and  tradesman,  let  him  say  if  such  an  extraction 
is  not  a  grievous  exaction  upon  this  city.  But  it  is  not 
merely  the  expense  that  the  city  complains  of  ;  you  had  your 
floor  covered  last  session  wTith  petitions  from  the  citizens  of 
the  most  reputable  description ;  you  heard  their  case  ;  you 
heard  it  moved  at  your  bar  ;  often  heard  uncontroverted 
evidence  that,  instead  of  protection,  they  had  derived  only 
insolence  and  exaction  from  this  system,  and  then,  what 
did  you  do  ?  You  turned  your  face  another  way  and  you 
did  nothing.  When  the  enormity  and  the  shamefulness 
of  this  petty  system  of  tyranny  and  oppression  stared  you 
in  the  face,  what  did  you  do  ?  You  turned  your  face  another 
way,  and  you  did  nothing  ;  still,  however,  the  rankness  of 
the  measure  had  forced  itself  again  upon  you.  You  ordered 
a  committee — and  when  was  that  committee  ordered  ?  When 
the  Viceroy  was  in  his  humiliation — at  the  time  that  he 
was  canonised  on  the  records  of  both  houses.  As  he  declined, 
economy  began  to  appear  ;  as  he  recovers,  economy  declines. 
What  kind  of  measure  is  it  that  he  is  now  forcing  us  to  support  ? 
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It  is  an  act  for  enslaving  the  population  ;  it  is  not  like  the 
carnal  prolusion  that  arises  from  a  general   wastefulness   of 

administration  ;  it  is  not  the  dole  that  is  thrown  to  those 
who  are  paid  for  calling  "  question  "  ;  nor  to  those  whose 
talents  are  shown  in  ol  serving  in  what  corner  of  the  house 
a  gasping  orator  may  want  the  critical  aid  of  a  "  hear  him  !  " — 
those  ventriloquists  of  the  treasury  bench.  It  is  not  the 
pay  that  allures  a  mechanic  from  his  shop,  and  stations  him 
in  our  gallery  to  make  speeches  for  one  side  and  suppress 
them  for  another — to  extol  his  feeders,  and  vilify  the  char- 
acters who  feel  for,  and  speak  for  the  rights  of  their  country. 
No,  Sir,  this  bill  enacts  a  permanent  system,  on  a  principle 
that  makes  it  immortal ;  it  enacts  a  grievance  into  a  battery — 
and  gives  the  command  of  it  to  some  unhappy  wretch  who 
must  defend  the  post  or  starve.  Let  me  ask,  is  there  a  man 
in  this  house  that  does  not  know  that  by  the  police  board, 
with  a  very  little  aid  from  another  of  the  same  description, 
a  certain  majority  of  the  Aldermen  are  gagged.  .  .  .  I  feel 
for  the  unhappy  situation  of  a  worthy  man,  who  must  be 
desperate  to  be  honest  ;  who,  instead  of  uttering  the  senti- 
ments of  a  great  and  enlightened  body  of  constituents,  must 
sit  mute  and  frozen  to  his  seat,  till  the  Secretary,  or  the 
prompter  to  the  Secretary  (if  his  ignorance  should  require 
a  prompter)  shall  give  him  the  signal  to  move.  I  should  feel 
still  more  for  him,  if  I  did  not  feel  so  much  for  those  con- 
stituents whose  dignity,  whose  rights,  whose  wrongs,  whose 
complaints  are  all  sunk  and  lost  in  his  personal  calamity. 
It  is  these  wrongs  that  are  now  forced  upon  your  attention, 
and  stare  you  in  the  face  once  again. 

Read  the  report  of  your  committee.  Is  there  an  item 
that  would  not  rouse  the  indignation  of  any  man  that  hears 
it  ?  £150  for  looking-glasses  for  those  midnight  Adonises 
to  admire  themselves  ;  Wilton  carpets  for  those  delicate 
gentlemen  to  walk  upon  ;  hundreds  of  pounds  for  gilt  paper 
and  sealing  wax  ;  a  library,  not  of  spelling  books,  but  of 
geography,   of  morality,   of  tactics.      They  would  not  have 
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ventured  on  such  bare-faced,  insolent  dissipation  of  the 
money  of  the  city  if  they  did  not  expect  as  barefaced 
a  protection  in  another  place.  Whether  they  were  right  or 
wrong  in  the  honourable  opinion  they  conceived  of  us  must 
be  this  night  decided  ;  we  cannot  evade  it — you  cannot 
blink  it.  As  to  the  objections,  I  am  sorry  they  have  been 
made  by  gentlemen  at  the  other  side  ;  they  would  act  a  part 
of  more  spirit  by  saying  boldly — this  is  a  job  of  government  ; 
we  do  not  wish  to  have  the  city  of  Dublin  unbound  or  ungagged 
— than  by  offering  unfounded  objections  that  require  only 
to  be  stated  to  appear  ridiculous.  One  gentleman  says  the 
report  is  garbled.  On  what  evidence  does  he  say  so  ?  None  ; 
the  only  answer  such  an  observation  deserves  is  that  it  is  as 
unjust  as  it  is  illiberal.  But,  says  another  honourable 
member  [the  Attorney-General]  we  have  not  the  evidence 
on  which  the  report  was  founded.  And  how  does  he  prove 
this  charge  ?  Why,  by  producing  the  minutes  in  his  hand  ! 
Give  me  leave,  Sir,  to  say  that  we  are  not  treating  that  com- 
mittee in  a  decent  or  Parliamentary  way  ;  they  are  not  to 
be  talked  to  as  a  gang  of  invaders,  making  an  attack  on  a 
fortress  of  corruption  that  we  are  resolved  to  defend  ;  they 
acted  under  our  order — they  are  yet  subject  to  our  authority. 
If  you  want  a  special  report  send  them  back — they  will  make 
it  ;  if  you  want  their  minutes,  call  for  them  ;  but  do  not 
hope,  if  you  are  determined  to  screen  an  odious  set  of 
delinquents — if  you  are  determined  to  stifle  the  complaints 
of  the  city — do  not  expect  that  such  arguments  can  impose 
on  its  understanding  ;  the  charge  has  been  proved  upon  them. 
If  you  acquit  them  you  must  do  it  in  defiance  of  proof,  in 
face  of  the  fact  and  of  your  own  conviction  ;  your  resolution 
in  their  favour  will  be  a  ridiculous  outrage  on  demonstration, 
not  unlike  the  verdict  of  a  Welsh  jury  that  said  to  the  judge — 
"  My  Lord,  we  find  the  man  that  stole  the  horse,  not  guilty." 
I  must  now  notice  a  new  ground  that  has  been,  I  fear 
rather  indiscreetly,  taken  by  a  learned  gentleman  [Mr. 
Sergeant  Toler]   that  it  is  not  safe  to  come  to  any  harsh 
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resolution  against  the  police.  I  desire  to  know  if  the  honour- 
able   gentleman    spoke    the    sentiments    of    administration, 

when  he  sought  to  intimidate  the  house  from  doing  their 
duty  to  the  public  D  The  learned  gentleman  would  have 
us  silent,  not  because  they  are  innocent,  but  because  they 
are  formidable.  Does  the  learned  member  perceive  that 
he  is  unluckily  putting  the  conduct  of  administration  on 
the  most  odious  ground  he  could  possibly  find  ?  I  will 
agree  with  the  honourable  member  that  his  argument  is  as 
tenable  as  those  of  others,  but  scarcely  as  discreet.  I  ask, 
do  gentlemen  sincerely  wish  to  let  their  conduct  stand  on 
so  despicable  a  defence  ?  If  they  do,  they  hope  to  have  it 
believed  by  the  people  thai  they  acted  under  the  influence 
of  a  panic  equally  mean  and  incredible,  rather  than  of  an 
unpardonable  connivance  at  unconstitutional  patronage  and 
unbounded  rapacity,  of  which  the  nation  has  had  so  many 
examples.  But,  why  do  I  fatigue  you  or  myself  with  this 
subject  ?  Is  it  to  tire  the  public  eye  with  a  miserable  and 
disgusting  picture  ?  Is  it  with  the  hope  of  making  proselytes 
to  my  opinion  ?  No,  Sir,  but  the  desertion  of  public  duty, 
or  the  trampling  on  public  rights,  I  recoil  from  with  that 
indignation  and  abhorrence  which  you  ought  to  feel — and 
as  to  converting,  I  am  not  so  vain.  With  nothing  to  rely  upoir. 
but  truth  and  justice,  I  feel  the  imbecility  of  my  allies.  I  may 
refute  gentlemen's  arguments  ;  I  may  expose  their  positions, 
but  I  cannot  hope  to  weaken  their  motives.  The  motives 
to  giving  countenance  to  rapacity  and  extortion,  the  motives 
that  can  induce  us  to  deliver  up  the  metropolis  to  be  enslaved 
by  an  unfeeling  administration,  or  plundered  by  a  legalised 
banditti,  are  impregnable  to  exposure  or  refutation.  They 
may  be  counterpoised,  but  I  am  too  poor  to  balance  the  weight 
of  arguments  that  depend,  not  on  reason,  but  arithmetic. 
I  speak  at  least  to  redeem  myself  from  the  imputation  of 
concurring  in  principles  that  I  detest  ;  and  that,  however 
they  may  triumph  for  a  season,  cannot  fail,  at  length,  of 
meeting  the  reprobation  they  deserve. 
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"1YIAC  RA1CÍ11  "  te  soAíuún  céiuirm. 

At>Aoine  muinnceA|VóA :— "iS  10t1Utl15'te  MAC  ptllt 

act  Aoróiwi'x  no  ósuomcAcu  am  ah  SAOgAl 

.a  5  Ainu." 

Aguf  incAfAim,  r>&  yé\y    fin,  5Uf\Ab    lonAnn    'OÁI   x>o    ^aó 

A011    1,\é    iTOUt    T)0'll    T)On"lA11    fO,    Agtlf    T)o'n     ceitCAfmAC    AlA-CA 

AineotAó  Af  iA\\tAy  ttltatfiAn  x>o  óuai*ó  i   tiling  co^Aró  T>?iAft- 
1\Ait>  éAVÁlA  A]\  yAiyy^e,  A-^uy  Koo  cuij\eAt)  1  *oci|A  1   SACfAiE) 

UVO  ;     Agtlf  At1    COAT)   bAlte  1    11-A   T)CA^lA  1   TtZJy  ^AX>,    tAn^ATfAy 

luce  An  l)Aite  T)o  *óéAiiAtii  lútgÁ|AA  j\ómpA,  A^uy  voÁ  inbfeit 
leo  t>á  T)cigtib  féin  cum  ófCA  t>o  tAbAijAC  'oóib  ;  óif\  bA 
"luce  oyzA  vo  comieAt)  An  méro  >oo  bí  A5  ÁiuugAt)  'yAn 
mbAite  fin  ;  Agiif  bA  inongnAt)  teif  An  $ceiteAf\nAc  iat>  a^; 
a  cmneAt)  -pern,  A5wr  5An  Aitne  A5  Aon  *ouine  *óíob  Aifv. 
'Oo  ÓUA1-Ó  pern  Aguf  T>f\on5  t)e'n  nitnnncijA  x>o  bi  rnAjAAor. 
teif  1  "oog  "oume  aca  aja  óf  ca  ;  A^uy  t>o  bíot)A]A  mumnceAj\  An 
age  50  fvó-rhAit  teif  Ay  yeAX>  feAcctriAme ;  lonnuf  ^v.\\ 
fÁnfi  teif  An  ^ceiceA^nAc  An  c-meAtt  itiaja  a  jvaU*)  fé  fém,  a\\ 
glAme  An  Áj\uif  1  n-A  T)uá|\Ia  é,  A^uy  Ay  peAbAf  a  LeAbtAn 
A^uy  a  bit)  A^uf  a  tnge.  51>óeA>ó>  Af  nibeit  ^ó  fém  Agtif 
T)Á  óuroeAccAm  A5  gAbÁit  a  5ceAT)A,  t)o  ^Ainm  An  c-ófcóif, 
An  y eA|\  cúncAif  t>o  bí  Ai^e  A5  a  -jaát)  teif  :  Make  reckoning. 
.1.  T)éin  cúncAf.  teif  fin  tÁmi^  peA|\  An  cúncAif,  Aguf  vo 
gAib  A.5  peAnnAt)  An  ceiceAjAnAig  if  iu  irminncif\e  T)o  bí 
niAitte  teif,  no  ^uy  b'éi^m  T)óib  tnle  >oíoUii>úeAcc  lomtÁn 
*oo  tAbAifvc  tiAtA  1  n^Ac  tube  rut)  t>á]a  cAiteATiA^  'fAn  T)ui£ 
An  f: ait)  if  bíoT)A|A  Ann,  lonnuf  50  -lAdbA^A^  rotArii  A5  imteAóc 
x>óib.  A^tif  tÁmi£  t>e  fin,  cion  a  ]aaU)  X)e  fótÁf  Agiif  'oe 
riieAniNAin  o|\úa,  te  tmn  ^ac  feAfCAifeAccA  x>&  bftiAi^eA,oA|\ 
1  *ocig  An  ófCA,  50  fAib  fé  ^oe  X)ólÁy  oytA  zyé  beic  potArii 
A5  imteAcc.  T)o  b'ion^nAt),  móy-rhoy,  teif  An  gceiúeAfinAc, 
C|\éA*o  An  yÁt  fé'|\  f eAnnAt)  é  f ém  Aj^tif  các  ;  01^  nío|A  cteAóc 
fé  biA*ó  nÁ  'ococ  'oo  6eAnnA6  niAin  -jAonriir  fin.  A^tif  Ay 
■oceAóc  50  nCh]\inn  *oó,  *oo  gAbAiDAf  a  6Ái|\T>e  a^  fiApfmge 
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uuAf\Ar5AbÁtA  ha  SAcrAn  *oe.  T)o  5A10  reireAn  a$  mnrinc 
fcéit  T>óib,  A^ur  athioaijic  cnÁ,  nAc  pACA  fé  riiArh  CAtArii 
•oo  b'feAjvti  bMt)  A£iir  T>eoc,  ceine  -A^uf  teAbA,  A^ur  bA 
foitttif\e  T)Aome.  "  A^iif  tocc  aja  bit,"  aj\  feife^n,  "  ni 
AitniT)  *oom  taifite,  acc  An  UAn  bit)  ha  t)eonAit)úe  a^  ceiteAb-[\A*o 
*oo'n  *o|\uiri5  *oo  bein  AoróeAóc  T>óib,  C15  rfvú  TuiAibreAc 
>oeAriinAi>óe  t>á  ti5oif\teAfv  TTIac  ftAicín  AnuAf,  A^ur  tÁniing- 
eAtin   50   neAfAoncAc   11A  >oeo|\Ai>óte    A^tif    peAnnAnn    A$;iir 

jTOgAnn    1AT)."  go    pÁÚAC,    1f    í    Atl    CfÚOC    Í1T)    11 A    SACfAn    All 

•oon'iAti  ;  11  a  tiórcói|u>úe,  An  *oiAbAt  An  p  ao§a1,  if  ah  cot  Ann  ; 
ah  ceiteAfinAc,  11  a  *oAoine  1  ^coiccmne;  A^ur  111ac  Haiciii, 
An  oÁf.  Óin,  AtTiAit  if  OAmeAnn  peAji  ah  cúncAir  T>íot 
•oe'n  T>eonAi>óe  iriAfv  a  céite  bAmeAnn  peAj\  cúncAir  nA  n- 
ópcóiju'óe  tiT)  .1.  Aii  bÁr,  ciinuAf  t)Aon->óÁtAc  T?e  rnA  T)Aomib 
a  btAireAf  a  beA5  no  a  nión  *oe  tontAib  ha  n-órcóini'óe  "oo 
ttiAit)eAniAin. 


WAR     ODE     TO     OSCAR,     THE     SON     OF     OISIN, 
IN  THE  FRONT  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  GABHRA 

(Translated  from  the  original  Irish  by  Miss  Charlotte  Brooke). 

Rise,  might  of  Erin  !    rise  ! 

0  !    Oscar  of  the  generous  soul  ! 
Now,  on  the  foe's  astonished  eyes, 

Let  thy  proud  ensigns  wave  dismay  ! 
Now  let  the  thunder  of  thy  battle  roll, 

And  bear  the  palm  of  strength  and  victory  away  ! 

Son  of  the  sire,  whose  stroke  is  fate, 

Be  thou  in  might  supreme  ! 
Let  conquest  on  thy  arm  await, 

In  each  conflicting  hour. 
Slight  let  the  force  of  adverse  numbers  seem 

Till,  o'er  their  prostrate  ranks,  thy  shouting  squadrons  pour  ! 
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0  hear  the  voice  of  lofty  song  ! — 

Obey  the  Bard  !— 
Stop-r-stop  MacGaraidh  !    check  his  pride, 

And  rush  resistless  on  each  regal  foe  ! 
Thin  their  proud  ranks,  and  give  the  smoking  tide 

Of  hostile  blood  to  flow, 
Mark  where  Mac  Cormaic  pours  along  ! — 

Rush  on — retard 
His  haughty  progress  ! — let  thy  might 
Rise  in  the  deathful  fight, 
O'er  thy  prime  foe  supreme, 

And  let  the  stream 

Of  valour  flow, 
Until  thy  brandished  swore 
Shall  humble  every  haughty  foe, 
And  justice  be  restored. 

Son  of  the  King  of  spotless  fame. 

Whose  actions  fill  the  world  ! 
Like  his,  thy  story  and  thy  name 

Shall  fire  heroic  song. 
-Vnd  with  the  prowess  of  this  day,  thy  lofty  strain  prolong 

Shall  tell  how  oft,  in  Gabhra's  plain, 

Thy  dreadful  spear  was  hurled  ; 
How  high  it  heaped  the  field  with  slain, 

How  wide  its  carnage  spread, 
Till,  gorged  upon  the  human  feast,  the  glutted  ravens  fed. 

Resistless  as  the  spirit  of  the  night, 

In  storms  and  terrors  drest, 

Withering  the  force  of  every  hostile  breast. 
Rush  on  the  ranks  of  fight  ! — 
Youth  of  fierce  deeds,  and  noble  soul 

Rend — scatter  wide  the  foe  ! — 
Swift  forward  rush — and  lay  the  waving  pride 

Of  yon  high  ensigns  low  ! 
Thine  be  the  battle  !— thine  the  sway  ! 
On — on  to  Cairbre  hew  thy  conquering  way, 
And  let  thy  deathful  arm  dash  safety  from  his  side  ! 
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As  the  proud  wave  on  whose  broad  back 

The  storm  its  burthen  heaves, 
Drives  on  the  scattered  wreck, 

Its  ruins  leaves ; 
So  let  thy  sweeping  progress  roll, 

Fierce,  resistless,  rapid,  strong, 
Pour,  like  the  billow  of  the  flood,  o'erwhelming  might  along  !. 

From  king  to  king,  let  death  thy  steps  await, 

Thou  messenger  of  fate, 
Whose  awful  mandate  thou  art  chosen  to  bear  ; 

Take  no  vain  truce,  no  respite  yield, 

Till  thine  be  the  contested  field  ; 
0  thou,  of  championed  fame  the  royal  heir  ! 

Pierce  the  proud  squadrons  of  the  foe, 
And  o'er  their  slaughtered  heaps  triumphant  rise ! 
Oh,  in  fierce  charms,  and  lovely  might  arrayed  ! 
Bright,  in  the  front  of  battle,  wave  thy  blade  ! 
Oh,  let  thy  fury  rise  upon  my  voice  ! 
Rush  on  and,  glorying  in  thy  strength,  rejoice  ! 

Mark  where  yon  bloody  ensign  flies  ! 
Rush  ! — seize  it  ! — lay  its  haughty  triumphs  low  ! 

Wide  around  thy  carnage  spread  ! 
Heavy  be  the  heaps  of  dead  ! 

Roll  on  thy  rapid  might, 
Thou  roaring  stream  of  prowess  in  the  fight  ! 

What,  though  Fionn  be  distant  far, 

Art  thou  not  thyself  a  war  ? 

Victory  shall  be  all  thy  own, 
And  this  day's  glory  thine  and  thine  alone  ! 
Be  thou  the  foremost  of  thy  race  in  fame  ! 
So  shall  the  bard  exalt  thy  deathless  name  ! 
So  shall  thy  sword  supreme  o'er  numbers  rise, 
x\nd  vanquished  Tamor's  groans  ascend  the  skies. 
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Though  unequal  be  the  fight, 

Though  unnumbered  be  the  foe, 
No  thought  on  fear  or  on  defeat  bestow, 
For  conquest  waits  to  crown  thy  cause,  and  thy  successful 

might  ! 
Rush,  therefore,  on  amid  the  battle's  rage, 
Where  fierce  contending  kings  engage, 

And  powerless  lay  thy  proud  opponents  low  ! 

O  lovely  warrior  !    Form  of  grace, 

Be  not  dismayed  ! 
Friend  of  the  Bards  !    think  on  thy  valiant  race  ! 
O  thou  whom  none  in  vain  implore ; 

Whose  soul  by  fear  was  never  swayed, 
Now  let  the  battle  round  thy  ensigns  roar  ! 

Wide  the  vengeful  ruin  spread  ! 
Heap  the  groaning  field  with  dead  ! 
Furious  be  thy  guiding  sword, 
Death  with  every  stroke  descend  ! 
Thou  to  wrhose  fame  earth  can  no  match  afford  ; 
That  fame  which  shall  through  time  as  through  the  world 
extend  ! 

Shower  thy  might  upon  the  foe  ! 

Lay  their  pride,  in  Gabhra,  low  ! 
Thine  be  the  sway  of  this  contested  field  ! 

To  thee  for  aid  the  Fianna  fly  ; 
On  that  brave  arm  thy  country's  hopes  rely, 
From  every  foe  thy  native  land  to  shield. 

Aspect  of  beauty  !    pride  of  praise  ! 

Summit  of  heroic  fame  ! 
O  theme  of  Erin  !   youth  of  matchless  deeds  ! 
Think  on  thy  wrongs  !    now,  now  let  vengeance  raise 

Thy  valiant  arm  ! — and  let  destruction  flame, 
Till  low  beneath  thy  sword  each  chief  of  Ulster  lies  ! 
0  prince  of  numerous  hosts,  and  bounding  steeds  ! 

Raise  thy  red  shield,  with  tenfold  force  endued  ! 

Forsake  not  the  famed  path  thy  fathers  have  pursued, 
But  let,  with  theirs,   thy  equal  honours  rise  ! 
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Hark  ! — Anguish  groans  ! — the  battle  deeds 
Before  thy  spear  ! — its  flight  is  death  ! — 

Now,  o'er  the  heath, 

The  foe  recedes  ! 
And  wide  the  hostile  crimson  flows  ! — 
See  how  it  dyes  thy  deathful  blade  ! — 
See,  in  dismay,  each  routed  squadron  flies  ! 
Now  ! — now  thy  havoc  thins  the  ranks  of  fight, 

And  scatters  o'er  the  field  thy  foes  ! — 
0  still  be  thy  increasing  force  displayed  ! 
Slack  not  the  noble  ardour  of  thy  might  ! 
Pursue — pursue  with  death  their  flight  ! — 

Rise,  arm  of  Erin  ! — Rise  ! 

— Reliques  of  Irish  Poetry. 


OUR     OLDEN     TONGUE. 


From   dim   tradition's  far-off  opal  fountains, 

Where  clouds  and  shadows  loom 
Deep  in  the  silence  of  the  tall,  grey  mountain's 

Primeval  gloom, 
Thy  silvery  stream  flows  down  with  music  bounding — 

0  ancient  tongue  ! 
With  love  and  tears,  and  laughter  softly  sounding, 

As  wild  birds'  liquid  song. 

From  winds  and  waters,  in  their  choral  mingling, 

Thy  honeyed  words  were  born  ; 
From  that  strong  pulse  through  nature's  bosom  tingling. 

In  Earth's  first  morn — 
The  quivering  boughs,  in  forests  green  and  olden, 

With  murmurs  low, 
Rang  out  such  accents,  beautiful  and  golden, 

Beneath  the  dawn's  white  glow. 
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Around,  in  mightj   characters  unfolded. 

Thy  fame  we  yel   discern  ; 
The  ivied  shrine,  in  grace  and  grandeur  moulded, 

The  cromlech  stern, 
The  tall,  slim  tower  of  asf>ect  weird  and  hoary, 

With  dream  and  rann. 
Full-crested  in  its  lone  and  silent  glory 

Fronting  the  naked  sun. 

Thou  bring'st  bright  visions,  bardic  strains  enchanting. 

Attuned  in  lordly  halls  ; 
The  clash  of  spears,  the  banners  gaily  flaunting 

On  palace  walls. 
White-bearded  sages,  warrior  knights  victorious — 

A  goodly  throng — 
In  panoramic  pomp  of  ages  glorious, 

Before  us  pass  along. 

O'er  wide  blue  plains  we  see  the  red  deer  bounding, 

In  flickering  light  and  sun  ; 
And  on  his  track,  with  deep-toned  bay  resounding, 

The  wolf  hound  dun. 
Old  mountains  dim,  dark  forest,  rock  and  river, 

Those  days  are  o'er  ; 
But  shades  and  echoes  people  ye  for  ever, 

And  shall,  till  time  is  o'er  Í 

O  tongue  of  all  our  greatness — all  our  sorrow— 

Shalt  thou,  then,  fail  and  fade  ? 
And  leave  the  full  hearts  mute  that  ne'er  can  borrow 

From  stranger  aid — 
Pit  utterance  for  those  thoughts  whose  stormy  clangour 

Swells  deep  within 
The  memories  of  our  love,  and  hate,  and  anger, 

Which  nought  from  us  can  win. 


EVA"    of    -THE    NATION, 
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Not  so  !   Thou  hast  not  stemmed  the  floods  of  ages, 

Nor  braved  a  conqueror's  sway, 
Thou  hast  not  writ  upon  the  world's  wade  pages 

To  pass  away. 
Drop,  deep  thy  root  where  never  human  power 

May  reach  to  spoil, 
And  soon  in  wealth  of  vernal  leaf  and  flower 

Thou'lt  deck  the  olden  soil. 

"Eva"  of  "The  Nation." 


pAltXe  R01111    PAT3ÍIA15    SAIRSÓAt. 

1)10*0  5Á1|V  5A11  g|\tiAini  1  ^clÁf  tiA  nT>f\uA*o 
'II-a  ftÁmce  ó  tinvó<A*ó  50  tuAt  a  téAcc. 

SCÁt    nA    CUAtlACc'    fCÁt    T1A   JZUAtA, 

ScÁC  5 Ac  fCHAi|\e  if  tiAim  11  a  n-éAcc. 

T\Álb    ge-At    bUACAC    ÁjVOfÍAIÚ    J^UA^AC 

SÁraceAp   ftiA*ó  50  ftiAiirmeAc  fAOf 
SÁtiigAf  fcuArri'úA  ÁUnnn  uAfAt 

PÁT)fA15   fUAIfC    Ó    CtJAn    HA   féAT). 

SéA^A  foitt3ir\'  A^nf  ffotAtiA  fíonA 

A  mbj\orm<vó  50  cAom  bA  ctnbe  -oom'  teotfiAn 
6iT)e  ct05AT)Ac  oifóeAfc  Aoibmn 

Le  tonnAbfdc  foiltfeAó  fíoT>A  'f  ffórtt. 
t)oif beAó  líotfitA  1  ^co^a-ó  nÁ  f cfíocfAt) 

A  5  cofCAifc  nA  ^coinnJteAc  cfAé  ;<cac  j;teo 
íf  ^ojimgAt  gníorhAó  tosAf'CAC  'ófvoigeAntriAfi 

T)o  úf e-Af cai|\c  a  nAÍtfme  1  T>cíf\  tia  T>uf\eon. 

Á]\  T>cfeon  A5  ceAcc  if  j;eAt  te  céAT>tAib 

ptAit  riA  péile  if  péAfUAó  f  101111 
go  tormtfiún  tAtmAc  teAbAif  téigedncA 

Láf  tflAf    téAT)rhA|A    éACUAC    íif  J 

ptóf  riA  bpémicf,  f\óf  tia  féilxeAn 

pófv  riA  féicf  An   SAepeAf\  fugAó 
Scóip  nA  ctéifie  if  ceot  tiA  béi^fe 

Spcjfc  nA  mbéic  if  fctéip  nA  xrcfúp. 
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1y  quipAc  r.MtiKwnuvc  me^nmiuó  ac^cac 

í^oAti AtiiAiL  ^léi^eAt  béAjrdó  Dj\eA§ 
LonnfiAó  f\At)Aif\neAó  CAftAf\tAó  cAoifmAc 

CA|VÚAni1AC   "OeAflCAO   fAOjATHA   fÁtfi. 

plú\\  11  a  "OCfiémfeAft   Cfui   ha  ^c^AOfóAt 
Run  11  a  liéi$fe  if  péAfitA  pÁit 

T)Ú11     11A    1TOA01111ACC     IOII7;    11A    11>OéA|\AÓ 
CÚIflC    11A    Céltle    'f    CfAAOl')    11A    1lT)Átfl. 

■TVmiíi  tf  -Oj'Aj-Ain  gUc'  bAjAAriiAm  1)íocahi 

GAtmóoin  fAoire  'f  mílre  •oiAeAtn, 
pÁró^'peAiAAcom  A^Ainne  if  T)f\Aoire 

1|^  >;a]^\a  gjioi'óe  ru\  -oogeAfAc  "oce-ánn. 
1f  T)ÁnA  T)íonn'iA|\  b|\oiinAtiiA|A  lniróeAiiriiAf\ 

UAbAó  |\innceAó  T)o  V)ÍT)  j;aó  aiii 

0    f\Ámi5    Af\íf    T)0    T)0A^CA1I)    A    11^U1T")e   fill 

Áj\  tnbtÁt  coif  UAOToe  1  sqAío  ha  ^CfiAnn. 

caí>5  mAC  peATuvnim  SflitteAóAm. 


THE    MAN    WHO    TROD    ON    SLEEPING    GRASS. 

In  a  field  by  Cahirconlish 

I  stood  on  sleeping  grass, 
No  cry  I  made  to  Heaven 

From  my  dumb  lips  would  pass. 

Three  days,  three  nights  I  slumbered, 

And  till  I  woke  again 
Those  I  have  loved  have  sought  me, 

And  sorrowed  all  in  vain. 

My  neighbours  still  upbraid  me, 

And  murmur  as  I  pass, 
"  There  goes  a  man  enchanted, 

He  trod  on  fairy  grass." 
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My  little  ones  around  me, 
They  claim  my  old  caress, 

I  push  them  roughly  from  me 
With  hands  that  cannot  bless. 

My  wife  upon  my  shoulder 
A  bitter  tear  lets  fall, 

I  turn  away  in  anger 
And  love  her  not  at  all. 

For  like  a  man  surrounded 
In  some  sun-haunted  lane, 

By  countless  wings  that  follow 
A  grey  and  stinging  chain. 

Around  my  head  for  ever 
I  hear  small  voices  speak 

In  tongues  I  cannot  follow, 
I  know  not  what  they  seek. 

I  raise  my  hands  to  find  them 
When  autumn  winds  go  by, 

And  see  between  my  fingers, 
A  broken  summer  fly. 

I  raise  my  hands  to  hold  them 
When  winter  days  are  near, 

And  clasp  a  falling  snowflake 
That  breaks  into  a  tear. 

And  ever  follows  laughter 

That  echoes  through  my  heart, 

From  some  delights  forgotten 
Where  once  I  had  a  part. 

What  love  comes,  half-remembered 
In  half-forgotten  bliss  ? 

Who  lay  upon  my  bosom, 
And  had  no  human  kiss  ? 
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Where,  is  the  land  I  loved  in  ? 

Whal   music  did  I  sing 
I  hat   left   my  cars  enchanted 

Inside  the   fairy  ring  ? 

I  see  my  neighbours  shudder, 

And  whisper  as  I  pass  : 
"  Three  nights  the  fairies  stole  him, 

He  trod  on  sleeping  grass." 

Dora  Sigerson. 

(Mrs.  ('lenient  Shorter.) 


A    TEMPERANCE     ORATION. 

(.Delivered  at  one  of  Fr.  Mathew's  great  Temperance  Meetings  in  Cork  City.) 

Yer  reverence,  ladies  and  gintlemen,  de  dickens  a  wan  ov 
me  knows  how  to  make  a  speech  at  all  ;  so  ye  all  must  excuse 
me,  if  ye  plaise  ;  but  it  would  be  a  mane  ting  in  me  to  be 
after  denyin'  de  goodness  of  God  ;  and  sure  'tis  I  was  de  boy 
dat  see  de  two  sides  of  de  shillirv — de  bad  an'  de  good.  I've 
nottin'  to  boasht  of  in  de  way  of  hoight  ;  an'  doe  I  say  it 
dat  shouldn't  say  it,  dere  were  few  boys  of  my  inches  dat 
would  bate  me  in  hurley  or  futball — doe  dat  isn't  neider 
here  nor  dere — but,  small  as  I  am,  I  could  put  a  gallon  of 
porter  out  o'  sight  wid  de  best  of  urn  ;  an'  as  for  whishkey, 
why,  'twas  like  mudder's  milk  to  me — I'd  lap  id  up  as  de 
cat  laps  crame.  Of  coorse,  dere  aren't  people  standin'  in 
de  middle  of  de  road  wid  pints  of  porter  in  dere  hands,  savin' 
"  Good  man,  will  you  be  plaised  to  drink  a  drop  diss  hot  day, 
or  diss  cowlcl  mornin'  ? — for  whedder  'tis  hot  or  cowld  'tis 
all  de  same — one  drinks  to  be  cowld,  an'  anoder  drinks  to 
be  hot — and  'tis  moighty  cowld  'tis  in  de  end.  No,  yer 
reverence,  an'  ladies  an'  gintlemen,  little  ye  gets  for  nottin' 
in  diss  wurruld — an'  fait'  'tis  myself  had  such  a  drute  upon 
me,  dat  'twas  jest  as  if  I  swallowed  a  lime-burner's  wig.  I 
hadn't  aise  or  pace  so  long  as  I  wasn't  turnin'  de  bottom 
of  a  pint  or  a  naggin  to  de  ceilin' — an'  so  long  as  I  had  a 
fardin'  I  melted  it  in  drink        Dere  are  many  here  dat  knows 
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me,  an'  knows  dat  I  was  a  good  hand  a(  airnin'  money;  but 

if  wan  links  of  nottin'  but  drinkin'  de  dickens  a  good  'twould 

be  to  him  if  he  had  de  Bank  of  Ireland  to  call  his  own,  an' 

de  banker  houldin  on  be  de  in  pin-hook  up  in  de  moon,  like 

Daniel  O'Roorke.       So  yon  see,  ladies,   de  poor  wife  soon 

hadn't  a  fardin'  to  bless  herself  wid,  an'  de  childre,  de  craytures, 

often  wint  to  bed  cowld,  an'  me  galavantin'  an'  gladiatorin' 

about  de  town,  drinkin  here  an'  drinkin'  dere  until  wan  ud 

tink  I'd  busht,  savin'  yer  presence  ;    for  de  dickens  a  wan 

of  me  knows  fare  I  put  id  all — I  was  like  a  punchin  on  two  legs. 

Yer   reverence,    I'm   puzzled   entoirely   to   understand   why 

wan  doesn't  take  half  nor  quarter  de  tay  dat  wan  does  ov 

porter  or  punch  ;    but,  if  de  tay  we  had  here  diss  evenin' 

was  punch,  an'  I  in  de  ould  times,  'tisn't  de  taj^cup  but  de 

big  jug  dat  id  be  my  share  diss  blessed  night.     Well,  of  coorse, 

diss  kind  of  ting  couldn't  go  on  widout  bringin'  me,  an'  de 

poor  wife   an'    childre,    to  sup  sorrow\       I   first   drank  my 

own  clothes  in  de  pawn — den  I  drank  my  wáfe's  cloak  off  uv 

hur  back — den  I  drank  hur  flannen  pettycoat  an'  hur  gound — 

den  I  drank  de  cups  an'  de  saucers  out  uv  de  cubbard — den  I 

drank  de  plates  an'  dishes  off  uv  de  dresser — den  I  drank 

de  pot  an'  de  kittle  off  uv  de  fire — den  I  drank  de  bedclothes 

from  de  bed,   and  de  bed  itself  from  under  myself  an'   de 

wife — until,  de  Lord  bless  us  !    dere  wasn't  a  mortal  haport 

dat   wasn't   turned  into   gallons   uv   porter,    an'   glasses   uv 

whishkey,  an'  dandies  uv  punsh  !     Well,  what  brought  me 

to  my  sinses  at  last  was  de  cowld  ffure,  an'  de  empy  stomach, 

an'   de  poor  childre,   cryin',   "  Daddy,   daddy,   daddy,   we're 

hungry."        I   rimimber,    de   last   night   of  my  blaguardin', 

dere  wasn't  a  bit  to  ate,  or  a  sup  to  taisht,  for  de  poor  little 

tineas  ;   an'  I  towld  um  to  go  to  bed,  an'  to  hould  dere  whisht, 

an'  not  bodder  me. 

"  Daddy,  daddy,  we  are  hungry,"  says  de  biggisht  fellow, 
"  an'  our  mudder  didn't  ait  a  bit  all  day,  an'  she  gave  all 
she  had  to  Katty  and  Billy." 

"  Daddy,  daddy,"  ses  de  littlest  of  de  boys— dat 's  Billy— 
"  I  can't  go  to  shlcep  I'm  so  cowld." 
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"  God  forgive  yer  onnatcheral  fauder  "  !  ses  I,  "  for  'tis  he 
is  de  purty  boy  intoirely  !  wid  his  drinkin'  an'  his  variations." 
44  Hould  yer  whisht,"  ses  I,  "  an'  I'll  make  ye  comfortable  ; 
an'  wid  dat,  savin  yer  presence,  ladies,  I  takes  me  trousers — 
'tis  no  lafhn'  matter,  I  tell  ye  ! — an'  I  goes  over  to  de  craytures, 
an'  I  sticks  wan  uv  de  childre  in  wan  uv  de  legs,  an'  anoder 
of  de  childre  in  de  oder  leg,  an'  I  buttons  de  waishtband 
around  dere  necks,  an'  I  tells  dem  fur  de  life  uv  dem  not  to 
dare  as  much  as  sneeze  for  de  rest  of  de  night — an'  dey  didn't, 
poor  childre.  But  be  cockcrow  in  de  mornin',  Billy,  who 
was  a  moighty  airly  burd,  cries  out :  "  Daddy,  daddy  !  " 

"  What's  de  matter  ?  "  ses  I. 

"  I  want  to  get  up,  daddy,"  ses  he. 
Well,  get  up,  air  bad  scran  to  you,"  ses  1. 

"  I  can't,"  ses  de  young  shaver. 
Why  can't  you.  ye  cantankerous  cur  ?  "  ses  I. 
Me  an'  Tommy  is  in  de  breeches,"  ses  he. 

"  Get  out  uv  it,"  ses  I. 

"  Daddy,  we're  buttoned  up,"  ses  de  little  fellow  as  smart 
as  ye  plaise. 

So  I  got  up  an'  unbuttoned  de  craytures  ;  an'  I  ses  to 
meself  dat  'twas  a  burnin'  shame  dat  de  childre  of  a  Christian, 
lave  alone  a  haydin,  should  be  buttoned  up  in  breeches 
instead  of  lyin'  in  a  dacent  bed.  So  I  slipped  on  de  breeches 
on  me  own  shanks,  an'  off  I  goes  to  his  reverence,  an'  I  takes 
de  pledge,  an'  'twas  de  crown-piece  dat  yer  reverence,  God 
bless  you  !  slipped  into  de  heel  uv  my  fisht  dat  set  me  up 
agin  in  de  wurruld. 

Ladies  an'  gintlemin,  me  story  is  towld.  an'  all  I  have  to 
say  is  diss,  dat  I've  losht  de  taste  for  whishkey  an'  porter, 
an'  fur  dandies  uv  punsh,  too.  An'  dough  I  don't  be  standin' 
trates  or  takin'  trates,  still  an'  all,  if  a  frind  comes  de  way 
he's  as  welcome  as  de  flowers  of  May,  an'  glory  be  to  de  Lord, 
an'  tanks  to  his  reverence,  dere's  a  clane  place  to  receive 
him,  an'  a  good  leg  of  mutton  an'  trimmins  on  de  table, 
an'  a  céd-o  mite  pÁitce  into  de  bargain.  Dat  is  what  I  calls 
de  two  sides  uv  de  shillin' — de  bad  side  an'  de  good. 


:>io  péite  póDtd. 

SPEECH  AGAINST  THE  ACT  OF  UNION 
BY  LORD  PLUNKETT. 

Sir,  1  make  no  apology  for  troubling  you  at  this  late  hour, 
exhausted  though  I  am,  in  mind  and  body,  and  suffering, 
though  you  must  be,  under  a  similar  pressure.  This  is  a 
subject  which  must  arouse  the  slumbering  and  almost 
re-animate  the  dead.  It  is  a  question  whether  Ireland 
shall  cease  to  be  free.  It  is  a  question  involving  our 
dearest  interests,  and  for  ever. 

I  congratulate  the  house  on  the  manly  temper  with  which 
this  measure  has  been  discussed  :  I  congratulate  them  on 
the  victory  which  I  already  see  they  have  obtained  ;  a  victory 
which  I  anticipate  from  the  bold  and  generous  sentiments 
which  have  been  expressed  on  this  side  of  the  house,  and  which 
I  see  confirmed  in  the  doleful  and  discomfited  visages  of  the 
miserable  group  whom  I  see  before  me.  Sir,  I  congratulate 
you  on  the  candid  avowal  of  the  noble  lord  who  has  just 
sat  down.  He  has  exposed  this  project  in  its  naked  hideous- 
ness  and  deformity.  He  has  told  us  that  the  necessity  of 
sacrificing  our  independence  flows  from  the  nature  of  our 
connexion.  It  is  now  avowed  that  this  measure  does  not 
flow  from  any  temporary  cause  ;  that  it  is  not  produced  in- 
consequence of  any  late  rebellion,  or  accidental  disturbance 
in  the  country  ;  that  its  necessity  does  not  arise  from  the 
danger  of  modern  political  innovations,  or  from  recent 
attempts  of  wicked  men  to  separate  this  country  from  Great 
Britain.  No  ;  we  are  informed  by  the  noble  lord  that  the 
condition  of  our  slavery  is  engrafted  on  the  principle  of  our 
connexion,  and  that,  by  the  decrees  of  fate,  Ireland  has  been 
doomed  a  dependent  colony  from  her  cradle. 

But,  Sir,  the  noble  lord  does  not  seem  to  repose  very 
implicit  confidence  in  his  own  arguments,  and  he  amuses 
you  by  saying  that  in  adopting  this  address  you  do  not 
pledge  yourselves  to  a  support  of  the  measure  in  any  future 
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stage.  Beware  of  this  delusion.  If  you  adopt  this  address 
you  sacrifice  your  Constitution.  You  concede  the  principle, 
and  any  future  inquiries  can  only  be  as  to  the  terms.  For 
them  you  need  entertain  no  solicitude  ;  on  the  terms  you 
can  never  disagree.  Give  up  your  independence,  and  Great 
Britain  will  grant  you  whatever  terms  you  desire.  Give 
her  the  key,  and  she  will  confide  everything  to  its  protection. 
There  are  no  advantages  you  can  ask  which  she  will  not 
grant,  exactly  for  the  same  reason  that  the  unprincipled 
spendthrift  will  subscribe,  without  reading  it,  the  bond 
which  he  has  no  intention  of  ever  discharging.  I  say,  there- 
fore, that  if  you  ever  mean  to  make  a  stand  for  the  liberties 
of  Ireland,  now7,  and  now  only,  is  the  moment  for  doing  it. 

The  freedom  of  discussion  which  has  taken  place  on  this 
side  of  the  house  has,  it  seems,  given  offence  to  gentlemen 
on  the  treasury  bench.  They  are  men  of  nice  and  punctillious 
honour,  and  they  will  not  endure  that  anything  should 
be  said  which  implies  a  reflection  on  their  untainted  and 
virgin  integrity.  They  threatened  to  take  down  the  words 
of  an  honourable  gentleman  wTho  spoke  before  me,  because 
they  conveyed  an  insinuation  ;  and  I  promised  them  on  that 
occasion  that,  if  the  fancy  for  taking  down  words  continued, 
I  would  indulge  them  in  it  to  the  top  of  their  bent.  Sir, 
I  am  determined  to  keep  my  word  with  them,  and  I  now 
will  not  insinuate,  but  I  will  directly  assert  that,  base  and 
wicked  as  is  the  object  proposed,  the  means  used  to  effect 
it  have  been  more  flagitious  and  abominable. 

Do  you  choose  to  take  down  my  words  ?  Do  you  dare 
me  to  the  proof  ? 

I  had  been  induced  to  think  that  we  had  at  the  head  of 
the  executive  government  of  this  country  a  plain,  honest 
soldier,  unaccustomed  to,  and  disdaining  the  intrigues  of 
politics,  and  who,  as  an  additional  evidence  of  the  directness 
and  purity  of  his  views,  had  chosen  for  his  secretary  a  simple 
and  modest  youth,  puer  ingenus  vulhis  ingenuique  pudoris, 
whose  inexperience  was  the  voucher  of  his  innocence,  and 
yet  I  will  be  bold  to  say  that  during  the  viceroyalty  of  this 
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unspotted   veteran,   and  during    the  administration  of  this 
unassuming  stripling — within  these  last  six  years,  a  system 

of  black  corruption  has  been  carried  on  within  the  walls  of 
the  Castle  which  would  disgrace   the  annals  of   the    worst 

period  of  the  history  of  either  country. 

Do  yon  choose  to  take  down  my  words  ? 

I  need  call  no  witness  to  your  bar  to  prove  thefn.  I  sec 
two  right  honourable  gentlemen  sitting  within  your  walls, 
who  had  long  and  faithfully  served  the  crown,  and  who  have 
been  dismissed  because  they  dared  to  express  a  sentiment 
in  favour  of  the  freedom  of  their  country.  I  see  another 
honourable  gentleman  who  has  been  forced  to  resign  his  place 
as  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue  because  he  refused  to  co- 
operate in  this  dirty  job  of  a  dirty  administration. 

Do  you  dare  to  deny  this  ? 

I  say  that  at  this  moment  the  threat  of  dismissal  from 
office  is  suspended  over  the  heads  of  the  members  who  now 
sit  around  me,  in  order  to  influence  their  votes  on  the  question 
of  this  night,  involving  everything  that  can  be  sacred  or 
dear  to  man. 

Do  you  desire  to  take  down  my  words  ?  Utter  the  desire, 
and  I  will  prove  the  truth  of  them  at  your  bar. 

The  example  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  inimitable 
in  its  vices,  may  deceive  the  noble  lord.  The  Minister  of 
England  has  his  faults.  He  abandoned  in  his  latter  years 
the  principle  of  reform,  by  professing  which  he  had  attained 
the  early  confidence  of  the  people  of  England,  and  in  the 
whole  of  his  political  conduct  he  has  shown  himself  haughty 
and  intractable  ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  he  is  endowed 
by  nature  with  a  towering  and  transcendent  intellect,  and 
that  the  vastness  of  his  resources  keeps  pace  with  the  magni- 
ficence and  unboundedness  of  his  projects.  I  thank  God 
that  it  is  much  more  easy  for  him  to  transfer  his  apostacy 
and  his  insolence  than  his  comprehension  and  his  sagacity; 
and  I  led  the  safety  of  my  country  in  the  wretched  feebleness 
of  her  enemy.  1  cannot  fear  that  the  Constitution  which  has 
been  founded  by  the  wisdom  of  sages,  and  cemented  by  the 
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blood  of  patriots  and  of  heroes,  is  to  be  smitten  to  its  centre 
by  such  a  green  and  sapless  twig  as  this. 

Sir,  I,  in  the  most  express  terms,  deny  the  competency 
of  Parliament  to  do  this  act.  I  warn  you,  do  not  dare  to 
lay  your  hands  on  the  Constitution.  I  tell  you  that  if, 
circumstanced  as  you  are,  you  pass  this  act,  it  will  be  a 
nullity,  and  no  man  in  Ireland  will  be  bound  to  obey  it. 
I  make  the  assertion  deliberately — I  repeat  it,  and  I  call  on 
any  man  who  hears  me  to  take  down  my  words.  You  have 
not  been  elected  for  this  purpose.  You  are  appointed  to 
make  laws,  and  not  legislatures.  You  are  appointed  to  act 
under  the  Constitution,  not  to  alter  it.  You  are  appointed 
to  exercise  the  functions  of  legislators,  not  to  transfer  them. 
And  if  you  do  so  your  act  is  a  dissolution  of  the  Government. 
You  resolve  society  into  its  original  elements,  and  no  man 
in  the  land  is  bound  to  obey  you. 

I  state  doctrines  which  are  not  merely  in  the  immutable 
laws  of  justice  and  truth.  I  state  not  merely  the  opinions 
of  the  ablest  men  who  have  written  on  the  science  of  govern- 
ment, but  I  state  the  practice  of  our  Constitution  as  settled 
at  the  era  of  the  resolution,  and  I  state  the  doctrine  under 
which  the  House  of  Hanover  derives  its  title  to  the  throne. 
Has  the  King  a  right  to  transfer  his  crown  ?  Is  he  com- 
petent to  annex  it  to  the  crown  of  Spain  or  any  other  country  ? 
No — but  he  may  abdicate  it,  and  every  man  who  knows  the 
Constitution  knowrs  the  consequence  :  the  right  reverts  to 
the  next  in  succession — if  they  all  abdicate,  it  reverts  to  the 
people.  The  man  who  questions  this  doctrine  must  in  the 
same  breath  arraign  the  Sovereign  on  the  throne  as  an  usurper. 
Are  you  competent  to  transfer  your  legislative  rights  to  the 
French  Council  of  five  hundred  ?  Are  you  competent  to 
transfer  them  to  the  British  Parliament  ?  I  answer,^  No. 
When  you  transfer  you  abdicate,  and  the  great  original 
trust  reverts  to  the  people  from  whom  it  issued.  Yourselves 
you  may  extinguish,  but  Parliament  you  cannot  extinguish. 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.       It  is  enshrined 
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in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  immortal  as 
the  island  which  it  protects.  As  well  might  the  frantic 
suicide  hope  that  the  act  which  destroys  his  miserable  body 
should  extinguish  his  eternal  soul.  Again,  I  therefore  warn 
you,  do  not  dare  to  lay  your  hands  on  the  Constitution  : 
it  is  above  your  power. 

And,  Sir,  we  are  told  that  we  should  discuss  this  question 
with  calmness  and  composure.  I  am  called  on  to  surrender 
my  birthright  and  my  honour,  and  I  am  told  I  should  be  calm 
and  I  should  be  composed.  National  pride  !  Independence 
of  our  country  !  These,  we  are  told  by  the  Minister,  are 
only  vulgar  topics  fitted  for  the  meridian  of  the  mob,  but 
unworthy  to  be  mentioned  to  such  an  enlightened  assembly 
as  this.  They  are  trinkets  and  gewgawrs  fit  to  catch  the  fancy 
of  childish  and  unthinking  people  like  you,  Sir,  or  like  your 
predecessor  in  that  chair,  but  utterly  unworthy  the  con- 
sideration of  this  house,  or  of  the  matured  understanding 
of  the  noble  lord  who  condescends  to  instruct  it  !  Gracious 
God  !  We  see  a  Pery  re-ascending  from  the  tomb,  and 
raising  his  awful  voice  to  warn  us  against  the  surrender  of 
our  freedom,  and  w^e  see  that  the  proud  and  virtuous  feelings 
which  warmed  the  breast  of  that  aged  and  venerable  man 
are  only  calculated  to  excite  the  contempt  of  this  young 
philosopher,  who  has  been  transplanted  from  the  nursery 
to  the  cabinet  to  outrage  the  feelings  and  understanding  of 
the  country. 

Yet,  Sir,  I  thank  administration  for  this  measure.  They 
are,  without  intending  it,  putting  an  end  to  our  dissensions — 
through  this  black  cloud  they  have  collected  over  us  I  see 
the  light  breaking  in  upon  this  unfortunate  country.  They 
have  composed  our  dissensions — not  by  fomenting  the 
embers  of  a  lingering  and  subdued  rebellion — not  by  hallooing 
the  Catholic  against  the  Protestant  and  the  Protestant 
against  the  Catholic  not  by  committing  the  north  against 
the  south — not  by  inconsistent  appeals  to  local  or  to  party 
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prejudices  ;  no — but  by  the  avowal  of  this  atrocious  con- 
spiracy against  the  liberties  of  Ireland,  they  have  subdued 
every  petty  and  subordinate  distinction.  They  have  united 
every  rank  and  description  of  men  by  the  pressure  of  this 
grand  and  momentous  subject ;  and  I  tell  them  that  they 
will  see  every  honest  and  independent  man  in  Ireland  rally 
round  her  Constitution,  and  merge  every  other  consideration 
in  his  opposition  to  this  ungenerous  and  odious  measure. 
For  my  own  part,  I  will  resist  it  to  the  last  gasp  of  my  existence 
and  with  the  last  drop  of  my  blood,  and  when  I  feel  the  hour 
of  my  dissolution  approaching,  I  will,  like  the  father  of 
Hannibal,  take  my  children  to  the  altar  and  swear  them  to 
eternal  hostility  against  the  invaders  of  their  country's 
freedom. 


iiiAuttnA  eo$Ain  uuaií)  in  nOiU. 

"Do  6diL1    Cine  a  ccit<v  pj\e, 
T)eArcA'ó  pjAÓAiii  a  liAoncjvAnn  *oíoiia, 
T)o  bfu^evvó  pciuift  nut  ua  cj\ice, 
1r  uÁ  fi  T)éAj\Ao  u[\éAttA5  ctAoit)ce. 

1r  ní  lie  a  tiéAgriAó  ajv  Aon  con  gnim-re 
/Ace,  mo  cnéAccgom,  niAfl  tfvéi^  pi  r Aoi|\pn, 
An  líiéifvoneAc  le'n  cnéi^eAt)  niítce, 
Do  cnéi^eAt)  Conn  CéA*ocAúAc  unite. 

'S  uac  t^Áini^  1  T>ce<\nn  eAnn  auaoit  e ; 
tug  ri  puAt  x>Á  mAC  b-d  T)ilre, 
1f  tug  fí  reAfic,  *oa|\  Loac,  *oo  t)Aoicio 
VUn  thial  ó  neAf\c  ceA[\c  ha  cnice. 

1f  ni  pint  peA|\  t>á|\  ca|\  "oo'n  rnr.Aoi  reo, 
T)'-ptnt  Cit)i|A,  GincArrmmn,  no  T|\gi l, 
X)á  'óAoí^e  óAit  reAt  x>Á  T)\X)e&n 
TlÁn  tnéi^  fire  An  rhéijVOfiéAc  riuttxeAc. 

11Í  lie  éA^nAó  rtA  T>C|VéAn  rom  CAoinim, 
1r  £An  acc  pléró  5 An  éi-peAóc  a  mAoit)eArii, 
1f  gun  téi}v  T»o  5AC  émneAó  cníonnA 
d  nT)éAnnA  pó  Cinmn  t)e  gníottiA^cAU). 


HU'ApvX  Liom  péin  é^5  au  Cf,aoifv£ifi, 
Laoó   péiU|\e-Aó   lo'|\   mé*vo.A,ó  maome; 

1\t15    5Ó111    A|\   01^111    Ó    ]\ígtíb, 

605-Ati  11  a  llciLl,  pn  aqu  c|\eAé  *adoiiie. 

l)|\v\T)Án   bóinne  eo  11.4  T)Aoile, 

11K\iJ|\e  Suca  if  Sjunt  n^  ITIaoiIc, 

()it;i\e  aiíijva  UeAni]AAc  CAoibgit, 

te'jv  iriMíi  ná  Sac|Míiai5  nuvtttngte  t)íbi|\c. 

510HA  \r\A\\  UAn  uaij\  A|A  riiíne, 
A  CV115  cé&TH£AT)A  gAti  Aon   óémi  cU\oine, 
A  fcéitfi  ^An  Aon  tocc  itia|\  TlAoif  e,  j 
A  riiéin  nÁf  éAgfAtfiAit  te  ITlAoife. 

giolt-A  X)Á\\  x>uaI  buó.*óAif\c  T)o  fc^oiteAt) 
'S  a  t)CAti)Ai|Ac  ^nuAf  Ai(\  cuA\^zA^X)  cíne: 
T)e  t)eAfC4il3  a  éA^A  if  é  T)ó  cltn-pe 
50  fcftnt  n^  jAetr.l,  mo  téán  !  pA  t)Aoi|Afe. 

1f  50  bptnt  nA  SAf^riAig  neAj\crhAjA  'f^11  ^  íeo> 
1f  nAc  mAi|\eAnn  ne^.c  "oe  ctAnriAití  ITIíLeA'ó 
11  ac  -pint  A|A  tA]\  A.r\  fcÁc  nA  Cfvíce 
Ace  iA]v,fiAj\  if  Dia  t)Á  gcoini'oeAcu. 

C|\eAc  AOf  céAt)  50  téi|\  An  c\  }vm, — 
T)o  cui|v  t)o  t)Áf  5AC  fÁ|\-piíit.  1  n-íf te : 
A  n-e-dc  a  n-ójA  a  ypoh  a  fío*OA 
A  5CLiif\m  a  5ceol  if  a  n-ól  p'onA. 

1  nlnpb   £Áit  'oo  T).ÁitpeA|\  cAome, 
5oitlp*ó  trmÁ  \a  t)CtAtpuitc  fCAoilxe, 
If  beix)  vá  Lé&n  via  céATtzA  tAow\\& 
1p  beit)  Uonn  Uúigf\í  1  bpCncín  ciofvX>ub> 

t)u^n  'f  5^n  fcuf\  $uit  tiA  ^Aoite, 

U|Ae-dbA  nA  5CUAC  50  tuAó  f^oitin ; 

Lacc  riA  tnbiMjA  'oo  cuait)  1  nt)ífce, 

An  pot)  Y  An  peop  'n-A  'óeoit)  511^  cníonnA'ó 
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IN     MEMORIAM. 

(Lines  on  tho  tragic  death  of  the  Rev.  James  Kelly,  Rector  of  St. 
Agnes'  Church,  Paterson,  N.J.,  who,  in  a  storm  on  the  morning  of 
the  17th  December,  1908,  was  swept  overboard  from  the  Arabic,  in 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  to  spend  the  Christmas  with  his  friends  in  Sligo — 
by  a  former  school  companion). 


I. 

(Mi  !    eruel,  murm'ring,  hollow-sounding  sea  ! 
How  can'st  thou  dare  to  lift  thy  chafing  wave. 
And  sobbing  low,  in  feinted  sympathy, 
Presume  to  chant  a  dirge  around  his  grave, 

Who  plucked  from  out  my  bleeding  breast, 
And  stole  upon  thy  stormy  crest 
The  jewel  oi  my  soul. 

Couldst  thou  not  vent  upon  the  rocks  and  shore 
That  potent  power,  whose  kindled  rage  can  make 
The  heavens  re-echo  to  its  angry  roar, 
And  the  solid  earth's  eternal  basis  shake, 

And  leave  to  me  my  cherished  friend 
Whom  heaven  in  kindness  deigned  to  send 
As  my  solace  and  my  guide  D 

The  thousand  lordly  ships  that  reefless  roam 
Neglected  and  unmanned  along  thy  lonely  plain, 
Or  that  weltering  struggle  thro'  thy  splashing  foam 
May  in  thy  cold,  and  drenching  grasp  remain 

— With  the  cities  of  a  world  gone  by, 

The  scenes  and  halls  of  revelry 

Thy  waves  triumphant  hide. 
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But,  why  my  life  oi  all  it   prized  despoil? 

Why  quench  the  light  that  lit  my  dreary  ways? 

Why  wreck  the  work  of  years  of  ardent  toil, 

And  blighj  the  hopes  that  cheered  my  lonely  days  ? 
By  an  ad  of  ruthless  sport  for  thee, 
But   Fraught  with  life-long  grief  for  me. 
Bereavement  and  despair. 

Together  were  we  reared,  together  grew, 
By  similar  tastes  attracted  and  allied  ; 
And  like  two  apples  gilt  with  rosy  hue 
We  grew,  the  one  into  the  other's  side  ; 

But  thy  rude  hand  hath  made  us  part, 

And  my  riven  and  forlorn  heart 

Droops  bleeding  from  the  wound. 

As  even  now,  o'er  Herod's  jealous  slaughter, 
Poor  Rachel  weeps,  and  will  not  be  consoled, 
So  my  grieving  heart  heaves,  moaning  like  thy  water 
And  will  never  rest — till  thou  his  shroud  unfold, 
And  bending  o'er  his  watery  bier, 
I  pour  the  soothing  tribute  of  a  tear 
On  his  cold  and  silent  brow. 

II. 

All  day  within  my  aching  heart  it  seems. 
As  if  the  hope,  he  lives,  should  conquer  in  a  strife  ; 
And  at  night  he  wanders  thro'  my  feverish  dreams, 
In  all  the  forms  I  knew  him  during  life — 

Now  as  a  youth,  now  as  a  boy 

Redolent  of  hope  and  joy, 

Now  in  his  manhood's  prime. 

Again  I  see  his  blithe  and  jaunty  air. 
Swinging  his  satchel  on  his  way  to  school  ; 
His  ruddy  face  and  raven  curling  hair. 
Bathed  in  the  Autumn  breezes  fresh  and  cool, 
As  from  Fort-Hill's  brow,  his  kite  he  soars, 
Or  on   Lough  Gill  he  plies  his  oars, 
Or  meets  the  flying  ball. 
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Then  by  two  lowly,   far-divided  lulls. 
In  Columbia's  land,  and  Erin's  sainted  isle, 
We  feed  two  flocks,  'long  lilied  meads  and  rills, 
Waiting  and  watching  till  pass'd  that  "  little  while," 
Our  Master  Shepherd  we  should  see, 
Who  from  all  care  should  set  us  free, 
And  take  us  to  Himself. 

Anon.  I  see  him  pace  the  trembling  deck, 
Washed  now  and  then  by  thy  white  seething  foam  ; 
Of  thy  dread  intent  how  little  does  he  reck, 
As  his  winged  thoughts  are  fixed  on  those  at  home, 

Who,  gazing  on  their  wintry  fire, 

Count  the  lonely  hours  expire, 

Till  he'll  bless  them  with  his  si°;ht  ! 

In  a  moment  of  Cimmerian  darkness,  caught 
Quite  unawares,  the  noble  Arabic  is  right 
On  her  beam-ends,  by  thy  wanton  wildness  brought  ; 
And  when  she  rises,  hears  with  sadness  and  affright 
Thy  sportive  breakers  laugh  and  shout, 
Dandling  him  in  their  arms  about, 

As  they  bear  her  Trust  away. 

Awhile  upon  thy  crested  wave  he  rides, 
And  stretches  forth  his  helpless  arms  for  aid  ; 
Then  slowly  down  thy  yielding  slope  he  glides 
Into  a  fretting,  seething  watery  glade  ; 

A  moment  to  and  fro  is  tossed, 

And  then,  alas  !    is  quickly  lost 

To  my  tear  bedimméd  eyes. 

But  soon,  afar,  methinks  I  see  him  rise, 

Calmly  reclining  on  thy  rolling  billow  ; 

Drowsy  death  hath  quenched  the  lustre  in  his  eyes 

And  laid  him  nerveless  on  his  watery  pillow  ; 

Then  softly  is  he  drawn  into  thy  deep, 
And  rocked  into  a  wakeless  sleep 
Within  thy  cold  embrace. 
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III. 

Ah  !    the  day  comes  aye  when  the  silver  chord  is  broke, 
When  the  golden  fillet  shrinks  upon  the  brow, 
When  the  pitcher  at  the  fountain's  crushed  by  hazard  stroke, 
And  the  dust  returns  to  its  mother  earth  below  ; 

When  the  Spirit  loosed  ascends  above, 

Borne  on  the  wings  of  ardent  love, 
To  the  God  who  gave  her  life. 

The  hope  was  mine  that  when  our  day  was  done 

We  arm  in  arm  should  slowly  journey  home  ; 

And  gazing  calmly  on  the  setting  sun 

Oft  wistful  speak  of  the  Empyrean  Dome, 
Whence  issues  that  celestial  light 
W hich  ne'er  shall  be  obscured  by  night 
Or  setting  know  no  more. 

But  now  before  the  noontide  of  our  day 

Behold  thee  summoned  sudden  from  my  side  ; 

And  I  (if  Heaven  decrees  that  I  should  stay 

To  guard  and  watch  my  flock  till  eventide) 

When  my  evening  star's  pale  glimmering  light 
Shall  warn  me  of  the  approach  of  night, 
Must  grope  alone  my  way. 

Timothy  Hurley,  D.D. 


HENRY    GRATTAN    AGAINST   THE    UNION. 

May  26th,  1800. 

I  ask  whether  the  attempt  to  pack  the  Irish  Parliament, 
as  was  notoriously  practised  in  '89  aiad  '90  by  the  then  minister 
of  the  crown  in  Ireland,  might  not  have  sunk  the  credit  of 
British  government  ?  I  ask  whether  the  profligate  avowal 
of  that  profligate  practice  by  a  profligate  minister  of  the  crown 
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might  not  have  sunk  the  credit  of  British  government  ? 
I  ask  not  whether  the  introduction  of  the  question  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  could  have  sunk  the  credit  of  British 
government  ;  but  I  do  ask  whether  the  introduction  of  the 
apostasy  from  that  question  might  not  have  helped  to  sink 
the  credit  of  British  government  ?  I  ask  whether  the 
introduction  of  the  Catholic  question  in  Great  Britain  in  '92  ; 
whether  the  opposition  given  to  the  Catholic  franchise  by 
the  Irish  Government  in  '92  ;  whether  the  assent  given  to 
the  petition  for  that  franchise  by  the  English  Ministry  in  '93  ; 
whether  the  abuse  and  Billingsgate  accompanying  that  assent, 
and  uttered  by  the  Irish  Ministry  at  that  time  ;  whether 
the  adoption  of  the  pretensions  of  the  Catholics  by  the  English 
Ministry  at  the  close  of  '94  ;  whether  the  rejection  of  these 
pretensions,  and  the  recall  of  a  Lord  Lieutenant,  because, 
with  the  Ministry's  knowledge  and  acquiescence  he  honoured 
those  pretensions ;  whether  the  selection  of  persons  for 
distinguished  trust,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  a 
perpetual  abuse  of  the  Irish,  and  who  were  notoriously  hostile, 
and  who  since  have  acknowledged  their  hostility  by  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  Parliamentary  constitution  of  their 
country  ;  I  ask,  I  say,  whether  such  conduct,  so  incoherent, 
so  irritating,  so  violent,  so  temporising,  so  corrupt,  might  not 
have  very  much  aided  the  efforts  of  France  in  sinking  the 
character  of  British  government  ?  I  ask  those  questions, 
and  I  do  say,  if  ever  the  causes  of  the  late  rebellion  shall  be 
dispassionately  discussed,  the  great,  originating,  and  funda- 
mental cause  will  be  found  in  the  aversion  of  His  Majesty's 
ministry  to  the  independency  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and 
their  efforts  to  subvert  the  same. 

We  follow  the  Minister.  In  defence  of  his  plan  of  Union, 
he  tells  us  the  number  of  Irish  representatives  in  the  British 
Parliament  is  of  little  consequence.  This  doctrine  is  new, 
namely,  that  between  two  nations  the  comparative  influence 
is  of  no  moment.  According  to  this  it  would  be  of  no  moment 
what  should  be  the  number  of  the  British  Parliament.      No, 
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says  the  Minister  ;  the  alteration  is  to  be  limited  to  the  Irish 
Parliament  ;  the  number  and  fabric  of  the  British  is  to  remain 
entire,  unaltered,  and  unalterable.  What  now  becomes  of 
the  argument  of  mutual  and  reciprocal  change  ?  Or  what 
does  the  new  argument  avow,  but  what  we  maintained  and 
the  court  denied,  that  the  Union  was,  with  respect  to  Ireland, 
a  merger  of  her  Parliament  in  the  legislature  of  the  other, 
without  creating  any  material  alteration  therein,  save  as  far 
as  it  advanced  the  influence  of  the  crown,  direct  or  indirect. 

This  union  of  Parliaments,  this  proscription  of  people, 
he  folio wrs  by  a  declaration,  wherein  he  misrepresents  their 
sentiments  as  he  had  before  traduced  their  reputation.  After 
a  calm  and  mature  consideration  the  people  have  pronounced 
their  judgment  in  favour  of  a  Union  ;  of  which  assertion 
not  a  single  syllable  has  any  existence  in  fact,  or  in  the  appear- 
ance of  fact,  and  I  appeal  to  the  petitions  of  twenty-one 
counties,  publicly  convened,  and  to  the  other  petitions  of 
the  other  counties,  numerously  signed,  and  to  those  of  the 
great  towns  and  cities.  To  affirm  that  the  judgment  of  a 
nation  is  erroneous  may  mortify,  but  to  affirm  that  her 
judgment  against  is  for  ;  to  assert  that  she  has  said  ay  when 
she  has  pronounced  no  /  to  affect  to  refer  a  great  question 
to  the  people  ;  finding  the  sense  of  the  people  like  that  of 
the  Parliament,  against  the  question,  to  force  the  question  ; 
to  affirm  the  sense  of  the  people  to  be  for  the  question  ;  to 
affirm,  that  the  question  is  persisted  in  because  the  sense  of 
the  people  is  for  it ;  to  make  the  falsification  of  her  sentiments 
the  foundation  of  her  rum  and  the  ground  for  the  Union  ; 
to  affirm  that  her  Parliament,  constitution,  liberty,  honour, 
property,  are  taken  awray  by  her  own  authority  ;  there  is, 
in  such  artifice,  an  effrontery,  a  hardihood,  an  insensibility, 
that  can  best  be  answered  by  sensations  of  astonishment 
and  disgust,  excited  on  this  occasion  by  the  British  Minister, 
whether  he  speaks  in  gross  and  total  ignorance  of  the  truth, 
or  in  shameless  and  supreme  contempt  for  it. 
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The  Constitution  may  be  for  a  time  so  lost ;  the  character 
of  the  country  cannot  be  lost.  The  ministers  of  the  crown 
will,  or  may  perhaps  at  length  find  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
put  down  lor  ever  an  ancient  and  respectable  nation,  by 
abilities,  however  great,  and  by  power  and  by  corruption, 
however  irresistible  ;  liberty  may  repair  her  golden  beams, 
and  with  redoubled  heat  animate  the  country  ;  the  cry  of 
loyalty  will  not  long  continue  against  the  principles  of  liberty  ; 
loyalty  is  a  noble,  a  judicious,  and  a  capacious  principle  ; 
but  in  these  countries  loyalty,  distinct  from  liberty,  is 
corruption,  not  loyalty. 

The  cry  of  the  connection  will  not,  in  the  end,  avail  against 
the  principles  of  liberty.-  Connection  is  a  wise  and  a  profound 
policy  ;  but  connection  without  an  Irish  Parliament  is  connec- 
tion without  its  own  principle,  without  analogy  of  condition, 
without  the  pride  of  honour  that  should  attend  it ;  is  inno- 
vation, is  peril,  is  subjugation — not  connection. 

The  cry  of  disaffection  will  not,  in  the  end,  avail  against 
the  principles  of  liberty. 

Identification  is  a  solid  and  imperial  maxim,  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  freedom,  necessary  for  that  of  empire  ; 
but,  without  union  of  hearts — with  a  separate  government, 
and  without  a  separate  Parliament,  identification  is  extinction, 
is  dishonour,  is  conquest — not  identification. 

Yet  I  do  not  give  up  the  country  :  I  see  her  in  a  swoon  ; 
but  she  is  not  dead  :  though  in  her  tomb  she  lies  helpless 
and  motionless,  still  there  is  on  her  lips  a  spirit  of  life,  and 
on  her  cheek  a  glow  of  beauty. 

"  Thou  art  not  conquered  ;  beauty's  ensign  yet 
Is  crimson  in  thy  lips  and  in  thy  cheeks, 
And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there." 

While  a  plank  of  the  vessel  sticks  together,  I  will  not  leave 
her.  Let  the  courtier  present  his  flimsy  sail,  and  carry  the 
light  barque  of  his  faith  with  every  new  breath  of  wind  : 
I  will  remain  anchored  here  with  fidelity  to  the  fortunes  of 
mv  country,  faithful  to  her  freedom,  faithful  to  her  fall. 
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Atl     5UM5ÍÍI. 

T)í,otpvo,  x>a\\  GocAill  mo  tíon  pcuic  'y  ino  V^C>\\tAt 

1r  ní  ctAoiT^eAT)  te  snóúAib  nÁn  CAicigeAf, 
1f  Trin^peAT)  im'  pócA  fíof  píofA  cum  6U\. 

1f  líonjrAn}  T>e  fcóij\eAcc  if  T^Aifcíb. 
ScAoityeA'o  1m'  rcófmAig  Y.-a  tíon-nurc  gAn    ceoj\A 

pon  Agtif  beoij\  A^uf  bHAnuAij, 
if,  a  c|\oit)e,  tiAc  é  'n  fpófc  é  mÁ  bím-fe  a\\  bóitjnb 

X)om  fCfAoiteAx!)  m&\\  gófc-A  aj\  ipmx>  tAtAige. 

1Hiaij\  téiT)im   «50  ci§  An  tÁbAif\ne  ip  5tAot)Atm  a\\  6Á\\z 

1f  éAfCAit)  bíonn  uÁm  *oíob  A5  reAcc  fíof  : 
If  éi$eAn  te  T>ÁfAúu  ná  jiéAbAim  mo  cÁnA 

11uai|a  ptéAfCAim  An  ctÁjA  if  mé  a?;  peAt)gAil 
t)íotiti  jmoca^  An  bAir  oj\úa,  "  Pray  do  you  call,  sir,7' 

tlí  féAT>Aim  5A11  5Ái|\e  pÁ  'n-eAUvóAin, 
1f  cjvéAn  C15  An  mÁigifcif\  50  féiT>ceAó  im'  ■óA'it-fé, 

1f  féitti  U15  im'  U\c<\ija  if  beAnntugeAf. 

1r  rjAAocmAfi  te  cmnfeAt  t>o  glAO'úAim  bufoéAt  poiiA, 
tlí't  féAtiAt)  50  'oageánn  f  fm  if  ^tome  ; 

1f   Cf\AObAC   'f  1f   fCAOllXeAC   'f   1f   pAObfAAC   *00    tíOtUUm. 

5^c  féibe  'ca  Tíío^Aim  50  sjvmneAtt. 
t)íonn  éAnlAit  'n-A  tionjunt  a\\  cAot-beA|A|AAib  fínce, 

X)Á  n^léAr  T>om  cum  bit)  Agtif  cupcAjvo, 
"OÁ  péAóAin  cia  voíob  fAn  t)o  |\éit)peAt)  tem'  trmcínti. 

1f    C1A    béA|\pAT)    'OOtTI    píOfA    T>e'n    CflUfCA. 

11uai|a  teitum  50  a§  ófZA  bíonn  píobAijAi'óe  gteoi^o  '501 

A5  |\mnceAt)  'f  a$  pósfuvó  A5  pAfctugim  :   . 
1f  cmnfeAt  ^ac  nóimeAc  tdá  ititipnc  te  móftuAf 

50  nx>íotpAinn  x>Á  n-ólpAmn  mo  cnAigín. 
Sm  C|\íoc  Af  mo  fceot  mnc  50  mbíonn  A5  mnAoi  An  ófCA 

tTlo  bfvífce  mo  bjAó^A  Y  ^0  cAipín 
'S,  a  ófoi'óe,  tiAó  é  'n  fpójvc  é  tuiai|\  fCAoileAnn  fí  An  f\<ro  \né, 

gAn  ctnnnce  aja  mo  "úfvóm  acc  mé  im'  gtAi^ín. 

seÁn  wa  utiAmA. 
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THE     HORSEMAN     OF    DUNRONE. 

'"  Rise  up  !  rise  up  !  O'Brennan  Kinvo,  as  quickly  as  you  may, 
Or  else  you  lie  in  fetters  bound  before  the  break  of  day  ; 
Rise  up  !  rise  up  !  the  red  coats  now  are  marching  from  Athy, 
And  the  Captain  of  the  bloody  horde  has  sworn  that  you  must 
die." 

He  leaped  unto  the  window,  but  the  warning  voice  was  gone  ; 
His  hand  upon  his  carbine  laid,  his  garments  hurried  on  : 
He  kissed  his  sleeping  mother's  brow,  and  hastened  out  with 

speed, 
And  soon  wTas  riding  o'er  the  plain  upon  his  gallant  steed. 

"  On,  on,  brave  horse  !  your  mission  now  is  life  or  death  to  me 
To-night  to  bid  a  long  farewell  my  true  love  I  must  see. 
To-morrow  !   then,  ye  Saxon  dogs  !  come  seize  me  if  ye  dare  ! 
My  faith  !  but  ye  shall  rue  the  day  ye  marched  into  Kildare  !  " 

He  rode  away,  he  rode  away,  o'er  grassy  bawn  and  moor, 
And  ne'er  checked  rein  until  he  stood  before  his  true  love's 

door  ; 
A  gentle  tap  and  whisper,  and  the  door  was  opened  wide, 
And  Brigid  í)Án  O'Heffernan  was  clinging  to  his  side. 

Oh  !    tremblingly  she  listened  to  the  tale  he  had  to  tell, 
And  on  his  brave  and  manly  heart  her  tears  in  torrents  fell ; 
He  thought  to  soothe  the  heavy  grief — but  all  his  words  were 

vain, 
For  he  felt,  himself,  the  shadow  of  a  coming  cloud  of  pain. 

"  They've  tracked  me  now,  a  ctufte  !    they  are  thirsting  for 

my  life, 
But  to-morrow  I  shall  meet  them  breast  to  breast  in  deadly 

strife, 
And  the  eagle  on  the  battle-field  will  pick  a  dainty  fare 
In  the  fat  and  pampered  tyrants  of  the  county  of  Kildare. 

"  And  won't   your  eyes  flash  brightly  when  our  conq'ring 

bands  are  seen 
With  their  weapons  all  a-shining,  and  old  Erin's  flag  of  green  ! 
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Then  hush  !    and  dry  those  tears  away — 'tis  time  that  we 

should  part  " — 
He  flung  his  arms  around  her,  and  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart. 

There's  a  tramping  and  a  clanking — 'tis  the  march  of  the 

dragoon — 
And  a  score  of  helmets  gleaming  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  moon  ; 
"  They're  here  !    they're  here  !   quick,  darling,  quick  !   you're 

lost  if  you  are  seen  !  " 
A  leap  into  the  saddle,  and  he  sweeps  across  the  green. 

He  rode  away,  he  rode  away,  and  gallantly  his  steed 
Showed  the  mettle  which  is  ever  found  the  true  man's  friend 

at  need  ; 
O'er  field  and  ditch  and  road  and  stream,  o'er  bog  and  sluggish 

fen, 
Till  he  gained  the  guarded  trysting  of  the  brave  United  Men. 

What  a  shout  of  manly  greeting  met  the  weary  rider  there,, 

As  he  leaped  into  the  centre  of  the  heroes  of  Kildare  ! 

"  The  chase  was  hot  to-night,  my  boys — the  quarry's  still 

at  bay  ; 
But  the  bloodhounds  on  another  track  will  curse  the  rising 

day." 

II. 

The  morning  sun  wras  peeping  soft]y  through  the  dawning 

cloud, 
And  its  rays  were  flowing  brightly  on  a  dark  and  massy  crowd  ; 
It  fell  upon  a  forest  of  bright  pikes  in  warlike  sheen, 
That  were  glinting  on  the  hill-top  'neath  the  flag  of  gold  and 

green. 

And  up  the  dewy  heather  bands  of  men  were  marching  on, 
All  pouring  like  a  thousand  streams  to  where  that  banner 

shone, 
And  riding  here  and  riding  there,  with  hanging  bridle  rein, 
Frieze-coated  horsemen  guarded  all  the  coo^m  to  the  plain. 
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Anon,  a  group  with  laughter  hoarse  were  sharpening  their 

blades 
And  others  tying  in  their  hats  the  flashing  green  cockades  ; 
But  one  among  that  multitude  stood  silently  alone  : 
Twas   Patrick   Uu<vo   O'Brennan,   the   young  horseman   of 

Dunrone. 

11  O'Brennan !  "—'twas  his  kinsman  spoke,    O'Ryan,  stout 

and  true— - 
"  No  time  it  is  for  thinking  when  there's  heavy  work  to  do. 
Twas  my  voice  that  gave  you  warning  of  the  wily  Saxon  foe, 
And  now  I  bear  you  tidings  it  is  well  that  you  should  know. 

"  Last  night  I  lay  in  ambush,  and  saw  a  sight  that  well 
Might  raise  the  deepest  envy  of  the  demons  down  in  hell  ; 
Boy  !    listen  till  your  heart's  blood  boils  and  blazes  with 

revenge — 
You've  a  mother  and  a  brother  and  a  sweetheart  to  avenge. 

'  Your  mother  and  your  brother  in  the  burning  thatch  were 

flung, 
And  by  her  glossy  yellow  hair  your  Brigid  o$  was  hung  ; 
Your  name  was  last  upon  her  lips,  when,  through  her  torn  vest, 
The  sword  of  cursed  Captain  Gore  was  sheathed  in  her  breast. 

"  God  !   have  I  not  the  same  sight  seen — the  same  red  woes 

withstood — 
When   I   found  my  hearthstone  clotted  with  my  murdered 

parents'  blood  ? 
When  I  found  my  wife  and  children  swinging  naked  on  a  tree," 
But  the  listener's  face  was  whiter  than  the  snow  upon  the  lea. 

And  for  a  moment  seemed  he  just  as  if  the  life  wrere  fled, 
And  his  eyes  glared  in  their  sockets  with  the  cold  stare  of 

the  dead  ; 
The  bridle  fell  down  from  his  grasp — he  gave  a  hearty  groan — 
Then  again  his  frame  grew  steady  and  as  silent  as  a  stone. 
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He  flung  himself  upon  the  sod,  he  looked  up  in  the  air — 
A  cross  from  out  his  bosom  drew,  now  heaving  broad  and  bare  ; 
A  tear  fell  on  the  holy  sign — his  comrade's  hand  he  took — 
"  Sleeps  she  in  holy  earth  ?  "  he  cried,  with  stern,  unbending 
look. 

"  Yes,  yes — at  dawning  of  the  light  I  placed  her  in  her  grave, 
Beside  the  old  brown  Abbey  wall  o'erlooking  Barrow's  wave." 
"  Thank  God  ! — and  now,  my  murdered  kin,  my  outraged, 

butchered  love, 
I  swear  to  have  red  blood  for  blood,  by  Him  who  reigns  above. 

"  I  swear  to  hunt  your  murderers  by  night  and  open  day 
Lentil  their  blood  smokes  in  the  air  as  thick  as  ocean  spray." 
He  kissed  the  cross,  then  backed  his  horse,  his  carbine  slinging 

free  : 
"  For  vengeance  and  old  Ireland  !    true  hearts,  now  follow 

me. 

J.  Keegan  Casey. 


THE    SIEGE    OF    LIMERICK. 

I  crossed  the  Thomond  Bridge  to  the  Clare  side  of  the  river, 
and  located  as  well  as  I  could  the  encampment  of  Sarsfield's 
cavalry  on  that  memorable  Sunday  evening  in  the  August 
of  1690.  I  laid  my  bicycle  against  a  wall,  and  leaning  against 
the  doorway  of  a  roofless  cabin,  I  called  back  the  past  into 
the  present.  It  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  rambling.  There 
are  38,000  English,  Dutch,  and  Anglo-Irish  besiegers  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river,  and  they  are  confident  of  a  speedy 
victory.  Dutch  William  himself  arrived  at  Caherconlish 
yesterday  and  spent  the  day  marking  out  positions  for  his 
siege  artillery.  There  is  a  leaden  war-cloud  over  Limerick, 
and  it  appears  to  be  only  a  question  of  hours  when  the  storm 
will  burst  upon  the  beleaguered  city  and  sweep  its  resistance 
away.     There  are  scarcely  10,000  men  to  guard  the  defences, 
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and  a  great  part  of  the  war  stores,  arms  and  ammunition 
has  been  carted  off  to  Galway  by  those  carpet  soldiers — 
Tyivonneli  and  Lauzun — who  left  the  Irish  lines  confident 
that  the  walls  could  be  battered  down  "  with  roasted  apples." 
But  Sarsheld  and  Berwick  and  De  Boisseleau  have  decided 
to  remain  and  defend  the  city,  and  the  citizens — to  their 
undying  glory — have  decided  to  stand  by  them,  come  what 
may.  Even  now  they  are  out  in  their  numbers — men  and 
women  of  every  rank  and  age,  with  their  children,  helping 
De  Boisseleau's  engineers  to  strengthen  the  defences.  But 
there  is  a  siege  train  coming  to  the  English  from  Dublin, 
with  guns  strong  enough  to  lay  the  city  in  ruins,  and,  worse 
than  all,  there  is  a  pontoon  bridge  coming  w7hich,  if  placed  in 
position,  will  allow  William's  forces  to  cross  the  Shannon 
and  take  the  city  in  the  rere.  Guns,  caissons,  bridges,  and 
stores  are  all  together  in  the  hills  to  the  southward  marching 
steadily  to  join  the  besiegers. 

It  is  of  this  that  Sarsheld  has  been  thinking  all  day  and  all 
yesterday,  consulting  with  De  Boisseleau,  consulting  with  a 
few  of  his  officers,  consulting  also  with  a  certain  Rapparee 
leader  who  has  ridden  in  from  the  mountains,  keeping  his 
thoughts  to  himself  mostly,  this  noble  Sarsfield,  but  planning 
and  preparing  one  of  the  most  effective  and  splendid  cavalry 
raids  recorded  in  history.  He  has  given  certain  orders  now, 
and  five  hundred  chosen  riders  are  standing,  bridle  in  hand, 
awaiting  the  word  to  mount.  It  is  dark  and  late  when  the 
Chief  swings  himself  on  horseback  and  sends  his  commands 
quietly  down  the  line.  There  is  no  bugle  call,  no  roll  of 
drum,  no  hoarsely  shouted  order  flung  from  mouth  to  mouth 
by  the  squadron  leaders.  A  half-whispered  phrase  in  Irish— 
for  Sarsfield  and  his  troopers  are  Irish  speakers— a  low 
thunder  of  hoofs,  and  then,  as  silently  as  may  be,  they  take 
themselves  off  into  the  darkness.  They  ford  the  Shannon 
at  Ballvelly,  and  the  dawn  of  Monday  morning  finds  them 
on  the  march  through  Tipperary.  Beside  the  General  rides 
a  guide  whose  fame  is  to  "  go  down  to  posterity.' '       He  is 
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the  daring  Kapparcc  horseman,  known  as  "  Galloping 
O'Hogan,"  who  has  the  secret  of  every  ravine  in  the  Silver- 
mines  and  every  glen  of  the  Keepers,  who  knows  every  ford 
and  cóóaji  and  uóiqvín  by  heart,  and  who  will  conduct  the 
Irish  horsemen  into  the  midst  of  the  English  convoy  before 
a  hoof-stroke  is  heard  and  before  a  blow  is  struck. 

Silently^  as  possible  out  of  the  mountain  passes,  where  a 
halt  had  been  made  to  reconnoitre,  silently  as  possible 
over  the  plains,  quietly,  steadily,  surely,  by  wood  and 
stream  and  hill,  through  the  soft  darkness,  the  dauntless 
cavalcade  is  riding  into  history.  The  watchword  of  the 
English  was  learned  hours  ago,  as  the.  darkness  fell.  By 
a  strange  coincidence  it  is  Sarsfield.  At  three  o'clock  on 
Tuesday  morning  the  great  deed  is  done.  The  drowsy 
English  sentry  challenges  and  demands  the  countersign  from 
the  horsemen  advancing  over  the  picket  line.  It  comes  in 
a  ringing  voice,  and  accompanied  by  a  sabre  cut.  "  Sarsfield 
is  the  word,  and  Sarsfield  is  the  man  !  "  Five  hundred 
chargers  leap  in  amongst  the  sleepers,  and  five  hundred 
thirsty  sabres  are  at  work  amongst  the  panic-stricken  soldiery 
wrho  come  hurrying  from  their  tents.  Through  the  camp 
and  back  again,  and  once  more  from  end  to  end  sweep  the 
riders  of  Limerick,  and  that  is  enough.  The  gunners  are 
cut  down,  or  flying,  and  the  siege-train  is  at  Sarsfield's  mercy. 
He  has  the  guns  filled  with  powder  and  their  snouts  buried 
in  the  ground.  The  pontoons  are  heaped  upon  the  over- 
turned carriages  and  caissons,  a  train  is  fired,  and  the  earth 
and  sky  for  miles  around  are  reddened  with  the  flash  with 
which  the  mass  goes  upward  in  scrap  iron.  The  thunder  of 
the  explosion  bellowed  into  the  English  trenches  before 
Limerick  and  brought  William  from  his  slumbers.  Too  late. 
The  sentry  reports  that  just  now  the  sky  was  ablaze  like  the 
noonday  ;  and  William  knows  that  the  big  guns  and  bridges, 
and  his  tons  of  powder  and  ball  have  been  scooped  up  and 
destroyed.  Five  hundred  men  were  despatched  from 
William's  camp  last  night  to  join  the  convoy,  for  some  rumour 
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that  Sarsfield  was  abroad  had  been  brought  in.  Two  more 
bodies  of  horse  are  now  sent  forth  to  cut  off  the  Irish  cavalry 
on  its  return  gallop.  But  the  Rapparees  are  scouting  along 
the  hills,  and  O'Hogan  himself  is  still  with  the  squadron  of 
the  victors.  There  are  joyous  cheers  along  the  Shannon 
when  evening  comes,  for  all  Limerick  is  out  to  welcome  the 
heroes.  The  Irish  guns  beyond  the  river  fronting  the  English 
batteries  give  tongue  in  a  salute,  and  the  very  echo  in  the 
staunch  old  city  is  roused  by  the  cannonade  and  the  cheering 
as  the  troopers  from  Ballyneety  come  trotting  in. 

It  was  a  glorious  raid.       What  would  you  not  have  given 
to  take  part  in  it ! 

William  Bulfin. 


RICHARD   LALOR   SHIEL  ON   REPEAL  OF  THE 
UNION. 

(From  his  Speech  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  in  Ireland, 
in  the  course  of  the  Trial  of  O'Connell.) 

I  will  not  dwell,  Mr.  Sheriff,  on  the  miseries  of  my  country  ; 
I  am  disgusted  with  the  wretchedness  the  Union  has  produced, 
and  I  do  not  dare  to  trust  myself  with  the  contemplation 
of  the  accumulation  of  sorrow  that  must  overwhelm  the  land 
if  the  Union  be  not  repealed.  .  .  .  That  Union,  Sir, 
was  a  violation  of  our  national  and  inherent  rights  :  a  flagrant 
injustice.  The  representatives  whom  we  had  elected  for 
the  short  period  of  eight  years  had  no  authority  to  dispose 
of  their  country  for  ever.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  any 
direct  or  express  authority  to  that  effect  was  given  to  them, 
and  the  nature  of  their  delegation  excludes  all  idea  of  their 
having  any  such  by  implication.  They  were  the  servants 
of  the  nation,  empowered  to  consult  for  its  good ;  not  its 
masters  to  traffic  and  dispose  of  it  at  their  fantasy  or  for  their 
profit.  I  deny  that  the  nation  itself  had  a  right  to  barter 
its  independence,  or  to  commit  political  suicide  ;    but  when 
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our  Servants  destroyed  our  existence  as  a  nation,  they  added 
to  the  baseness  of  assassination  all  the  guilt  of  high  treason. 
The  reasoning  upon  which  those  opinions  are  founded  is 
sufficiently  obvious.  They  require  no  sanction  from  the 
authority  of  any  name  ;  neither  do  I  pretend  to  give  them 
any  weight  by  declaring  them  to  be  conscientiously  my  own  ; 
but  if  you  want  authority  to  induce  the  conviction  that  the 
Union  had  injustice  for  its  principle,  and  a  crime  for  its  basis, 
I  appeal  to  that  of  the  present  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Saurin, 
who  in  his  place  in  the  Irish  Parliament  pledged  his  character 
as  a  lawyer  and  a  statesman  that  the  Union  must  be  a  violation 
of  every  moral  principle,  and  that  it  was  a  mere  question  of 
prudence  whether  it  should  not  be  resisted  by  force.  I  also 
appeal  to  the  opinions  of  the  late  Lord  High  Chancellor  o-i 
Ireland,  Mr.  George  Ponsonby ;  of  the  present  Solicitor- 
General,  Mr.  Bushe,  and  of  that  splendid  lawyer,  Mr.  Plunkett. 
The  Union  was,  therefore,  a  manifest  injustice ;  and  it 
continues  to  be  unjust  even  at  this  day  ;  it  was  a  crime, 
and  must  be  still  criminal,  unless  it  shall  be  ludicrously  stated 
that  crime,  like  wine,  improves  by  old  age,  and  that  time 
mollifies  injustice  into  innocence.  You  may  smile  at  the 
supposition,  but  in  sober  sadness  you  must  be  convinced  that 
we  daily  suffer  injustice  ;  that  every  succeeding  day  only 
adds  another  sin  to  the  catalogue  of  British  vice  ;  and  that 
if  the  Union  continues  it  will  only  make  the  crime  hereditary 
and  injustice  perpetual. 

We  have  been  robbed,  my  countrymen,  most  foully  robbed, 
of  our  birthright,  of  our  independence  ;  may  it  not  be 
permitted  us  mournfully  to  ask  how  this  consummation  of 
evil  was  perfected.  For  it  was  not  in  any  disastrous  battle 
that  our  liberties  were  struck  down  ;  no  foreign  invader  had 
despoiled  the  land;  we  have  not  forfeited  our  country  by 
any  crimes  ;  neither  did  we  lose  it  by  any  domestic  insurrection. 
No,  the  rebellion  was  completely  put  down  before  the  Union 
was  accomplished  ;  the  Irish  militia  and  the  Irish  yeomanry 
had  put  it  down.     How,  then,  have  we  become  enslaved  ? 
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Alas  !  England,  that  ought  to  have  been  to  us  a  sister  and 
a  friend  .  .  .  England,  for  whom  we  had  fought  and 
bled — England,  whom  we  have  protected,  and  whom  we  do 
protect — England,  at  a  period  when,  out  of  the  100,000 
seamen  in  her  service,  70,000  were  Irish,  England  stole  upon 
us  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  and  robbed  us  of  the  precious 
gem  of  our  liberty  ;  she  stole  from  us  "  that  which  in  nought 
enriched  her,  and  left  us  poor  indeed."  Reflect  then,  my 
friends,  on  the  means  employed  to  effect  this  disastrous 
measure.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  meaner  instruments  of 
bribery  and  corruption.  We  all  know  that  everything  was 
put  to  sale — nothing  profane  or  sacred  was  omitted  in  the 
Union  mart.  Offices  in  the  revenue,  commands  in  the  army 
and  navy,  the  sacred  ermine  of  justice,  and  the  holy  altars 
of  God  were  all  profaned  and  polluted  as  the  reward  of  Union 
services.  By  a  vote  in  favour  of  the  Union  ignorance, 
incapacity,  and  profligacy  obtained  certain  promotion  ;  and 
our  ill-fated  but  beloved  country  was  degraded  to  her  utmost 
limits  before  she  was  transfixed  in  slavery.  But  I  do  not 
intend  to  detain  you  in  the  contemplation  of  those  vulgar 
means  of  Parliamentary  success — they  are  within  the  daily 
routine  of  official  management  ;  neither  will  I  direct  your 
attention  to  the  recollection  of  that  avowed  fact,  which  is 
now  part  of  history,  that  the  rebellion  itself  was  fomented 
and  encouraged  in  order  to  facilitate  the  Union.  Even  the 
rebellion  was  an  accidental  and  a  secondary  cause — the  real 
cause  of  the  Union  lay  deeper,  but  it  is  quite  obvious — it  is 
to  be  found  at  once  in  the  religious  dissensions  which  the 
enemies  of  Ireland  have  created,  and  continued,  and  seek  to 
perpetuate  amongst  themselves,  by  telling  us  off,  and 
separating  us  into  wretched  sections  and  miserable  sub- 
divisions ;  they  separated  the  Protestant  from  the  Catholic, 
and  the  Presbyterian  from  both  ;  they  revived  every 
antiquated  cause  of  domestic  animosity,  and  invented  new 
pretexts  of  rancour  ;  but,  above  all,  my  countrymen,  they 
belied  and  calumniated  us  to  each  other,  and  they  continued 
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to  repeat  their  assertions  until  we  came  to  believe  them  ; 
they  succeeded  in  creating  all  the  madness  of  party  and 
religious  distinctions,  and  whilst  we  were  lost  in  the  stupor 
of  insanity  they  plundered  us  of  our  country,  and  left  us  to 
recover  at  our  leisure  from  the  horrid  delusion  into  which 
we  had  been  so  artfully  conducted. 

Such,  then,  were  the  means  by  which  the  Union  was 
effectuated.  It  has  stripped  us  of  commerce  and  wealth — 
it  has  degraded  us,  and  deprived  us  not  only  of  our  station 
as  a  nation,  but  even  of  the  name  of  our  country — we  are 
governed  by  foreigners — foreigners  make  our  laws — for  were 
the  hundred  members  who  nominally  represent  Ireland  in 
what  is  called  the  Imperial  Parliament — were  they  really  our 
representatives,  what  influence  could  they,  although  unbought 
and  unanimous,  have  over  the  combined  English  and  Scotch 
members  ?  .  .  .  No,  Mr.  Sheriff,  we  are  not  represented  ; 
we  have  no  effectual  share  in  the  legislation  ;>  the  thing  is  a 
mere  mockery,  Neither  is  the  Imperial  Parliament  com- 
petent to  legislate  for  us  ;  it  is  too  unwieldy  a  machine  to 
legislate  for  England  alone  ;  but  with  respect  to  Ireland  it 
has  all  the  additional  inconveniences  that  arise  from  want 
of  interest  and  total  ignorance.  ...  It  is  useless  to 
detain  you  longer  in  detailing  the  miseries  that  the  Union 
has  produced,  or  in  pointing  out  the  necessity  that  exists  for 
its  repeal.  I  have  never  yet  met  any  man  who  did  not  deplore 
this  fatal  measure  which  has  despoiled  his  country ;  nor  do 
I  believe  there  is  a  single  individual  in  the  island  who  could 
be  found  even  to  pretend  approbation  of  that  measure. 
I  would  be  glad  to  see  the  face  of  the  man,  or  rather  of  the 
beast,  who  could  dare  to  say  he  thought  the  Union  wise  or 
good — for  the  being  who  could  say  so  must  be  devoid  of  all 
the  feelings  that  distinguish  humanity. 
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cai tn éifh    pat)h<\15  sAmséAt. 
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NATURE    STUDY. 


Let  me  tell  you  how  I  met  a  great  deal  of  the  Springtime 
upon  an  upland  road  of  Leix  the  other  day.  It  came  heralded 
by  the  beating  of  cans  and  pans  and  kettles,  and  cries  of 
"  Get  before  them  !  run  quicker  !  "  The  tumult  which 
smote  the  drowsy  silence  through  which  I  was  cycling  at  the 
time  came  nearer,  and  presently  several  persons  of  both  sexes 
scrambled  over  a  wall  led  by  a  swarm  of  bees  on  the  wing. 

"  Stop  them  !  "  someone  shouted  to  me,  and  in  a  neigh- 
bourly spirit  I  dismounted.  I  waved  my  hat  and  threshed 
the  air  with  my  arms  for  some  moments  in  vain.  It  is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  bring  about  a  change  all  at  once  in  the  plans 
of  travelling  bees.  That  swarm  was  drifting  westwards 
towards  Connacht  or  America,  or  Hy  Brasil,  and  was  too 
intent  on  its  own  affairs  to  notice  me. 

"Ah,  why  don't  you  shout  at  them?"  said  the  elder 
member  of  the  pursuers,  who  was  evidently  the  woman  of 
the  house  when  at  home  and  accustomed  to  call  people  to 
account.        "  Run    on,   the   whole   of   you,"    she   continued, 
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between  quickly  drawn  breaths,  as  she  came  to  a  halt  near 
my  bicycle.  "  Here,  Nora,  take  this  kettle  from  me.  I'm 
done  up.  Put  another  stone  in  it,  a  chuisle,  and  rattle  it 
well.  Run  for  your  life  now,  and  don't  let  them  out  of  your 
sight." 

With  undiminished  clangour  the  hunt  rolled  onward, 
keeping  to  the  road  for  about  a  hundred  yards,  after  which 
it  swerved  over  a  wall  and  tailed  out  diagonally  over  the 
fields  into  the  distance. 

"  Fine  swarm,  ma'am,"  I  ventured,  as  I  prepared  to  start 
again  on  my  interrupted  journey. 

"  Oh,  'deed  an'  it  is  !  "  she  said,  "  an'  I'm  afraid  that  sight 
or  light  of  it  I'll  never  see  again." 

I  agreed  with  her  secretly,  but  had  not  the  moral  courage 
to  say  so.  I  said  instead,  that,  after  all,  the  bees  might  not 
fly  very  far.  She  was  unconsoled,  and  reverting  to  my 
ineffective  intervention  in  the  proceedings  she  remarked  : 

"  Ah,  if  you  only  had  the  sense  to  give  a  good  shout  at 
them  it  might  have  stopped  them.  But  sure  I  suppose  that 
isn't  the  right  thing  to  say,  and  in  any  case  I  am  thankful  to 
you." 

I  endeavoured  to  explain  to  her  that  according  to  scientific 
newspaper  writers  and  other  experts  of  the  present  day  it 
is  a  useless  waste  of  energy  to  shout,  or  rattle  stones  in  a 
kettle,  or  fire  shots,  or  make  any  other  kind  of  din  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  down  a  flight  of  swarmed  bees.  I  told 
her  that  such  methods  were  unscientific.  She  seated  herself 
on  a  flag  by  the  road  side  and  held  science  up  to  scorn. 

"  What  do  those  fellows  in  the  papers  know  about  bees 
anyway  ?  "  she  demanded. 

"  They  have  studied  bees,  of  course,"  I  said. 

"  Hah  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  I  suppose  that's  more  of  what 
they  call  nature  study  !  "  and  she  laughed  in  large  contempt. 

I  began  to  see  that  it  did  not  lie  with  me  to  bridge  over  the 
gulf  which  yawned  between  her  views  regarding  bees  and  the 
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views  of  the  experts,  so  I  resolved  to  leave  her  to  her  fate. 
At  the  same  time  I  thought  it  right  to  say  a  word  in  a  general 
way  in  favour  of  scientific  research. 

"You  see,  ma'am,"  I  began  suavely,  "  it  is  this  way: 
when  I  spoke  of  men  studying  bees,  I  meant  that  they  watched 
the  bees  closely,  you  understand  ?  " 

"  Oh,  'deed,  an'  I  do,"  she  said. 

"  Watched  them  closely,"  I  continued  ;  "  watched  all  that 
they  did  ;    watched  their  life  habits,  their  " 

44  Oh,  that's  the  real  ding  dong,"  she  broke  in,  laughing. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  remarked  politely,  but  frigidly. 

"  No,  I  beg  yours,"  she  replied.  "  No  offence  meant.  But 
watchin'  life  habits,  as  you  call  them,  is  nature  study  all  over. 
Sure  they  have  it  up  at  the  school.  Didn't  you  hear  about 
it  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head,  and  prepared  to  go.  There  didn't  appear 
to  be  any  good  in  prolonging  the  interview. 

"  Well,"  she  went  on,  after  a  hurried  look  in  the  direction 
of  the  vanished  bee  hunt,  "  I'll  tell  it  to  you." 

"  If  it  is  anything  about  cats,  ma'am,"  I  interposed,  "  don't 
trouble,  please,  for  I've  heard  about  them."  I  was  alluding 
to  a  certain,  story*  that  was  told  to  me  some  two  and  a  half 
years  ago,  and  has  followed  me  across  the  world  and  back, 
and  been  haunting  me  ever  since. 

"  No,  then,"  she  said  reassuringly,  "  it  isn't  about  cats. 
It's  about  frogs — that's  what  it  is." 

She  was  evidently  prejudiced  and  unsympathetic,  but  this 
is  what  she  told  me,  condensed  into  as  few  words  as  possible. 
The  children  of  the  neighbourhood,  her  Rosy  and  Johnny 
among  them,  were  encouraged  to  take  up  nature  study,  and 
under  the  auspices  of  the  mistress  at  the  school  they  got  a 
shovelful  of  frog  spawn  and  put  it  into  a  jar,  a  glass  jar ; 
and  they  also  acquired  some  caterpillars  and  put  them  to 
lodge  in  a  tin.      The  jar  in  due  course  became  alive  with  little 

*  See  "  Cats  at  School,"  page  285. 
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frogs  the  size  of  pincini,  and  the  caterpillars  went  on  eating 
cabbage  leaves  and  waiting  for  more.  Rosy  and  Johnny 
took  the  jar  out  into  the  bawn  the  other  evening  to  have 
a  session  of  nature  study,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  one  of  the 
neighbour's  children  came  that  w7ay  with  the  tidings  that 
he  had  found  a  rabbit's  nest,  so  away  the  three  of  them  went 
on  new  research  work,  and  while  they  were  gone  Xansheen 
kept  vigil  at  the  frog  jar.  XTansheen  is  a  duck,  a  kind  of  pet, 
and  wTise  and  mischievous,  and  a  thief.  This  wise,  mischievous 
and  dishonest  duck  wras  described  as  waddling  and  genuflecting 
all  round  the  jar  for  a  minute,  looking  at  it  sideways  and 
saying  things  to  herself  about  it.  The  mother  of  Rosy  and 
Johnny  was  wetting  the  tea  at  the  moment,  and  could  only 
look  on.  Or  perhaps  she  could  have  intervened,  but  did 
hot  choose  to  do  so,  not  being  sympathetic  to  nature  study 
on  general  principles.  In  any  case  Xansheen  went  into  a 
course  of  nature  study  on  her  own  account,  and  was  textually 
described  to  me  as  standing  on  her  tippy  toes  and  putting 
her  bill  into  the  mouth  of  the  jar.  She  took  out  a  few  of 
the  object  lessons  and  swallowed  them,  and  promptly  went 
back  for  more.  She  was  excited  by  this  time,  and  in  her 
^pursuit  of  additional  knowledge  capsized  the  jar  and  spilled 
the  whole  frog  colony  out  on  the  bawn.  She  did  not  run 
away  or  become  frightened.  She  merely  quack-quacked  in 
a  greedy,  gluttonous  tone  of  voice,  and  went  on  studying 
nature  at  first  hand.  When  Rosy  and  Johnny  came  back 
there  was  what  was  described  as  nielia  murther.  Xansheen 
was  sitting  by  the  overthrown  jar  scarcely  able  to  move, 
loaded  up  with  nature  study  to  the  neck,  gorged  with  frogs, 
saving  your  presence.  And  the  hens  had  been  with  the 
caterpillars,  and  massacred  everyone  of  them.  And  that 
is  what  they  called  following  the  life  habits  of  things,  or  nature 
study.      And  furthermore — it  was  a  queer  world. 

I  shocked  the  mother  of  Rosy  and  Johnny  by  telling  her 
that  her  children  were  on  the  road  to  a  wisdom  older  than 
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her   own,   and   that    the  schoolmistress  was  working  in   the 
right  direction. 

"  May  be  you're  an  inspector?  "  she  queried. 

"  No,  nor  even  one  of  the  scholars/'  I  said;  "  but  I  can 
tell  you  this  : — Long  ago,  long  before  our  grandparents  were 
born,  long  and  long  before  the  old  castles  were  built,  the  people 
of  Ireland  had  no  necessity  to  go  to  school  to  learn  about 
nature,  for  they  lived  close  to  it  in  very  truth — knew  all  the 
birds  and  bird  calls,  and  every  living  thing  on  the  earth,  and 
in  the  water  and  on  the  wing." 

"  And  what  good  did  it  do  them  ?  " 

"  It  made  them  wise  and  happy — so  wise  and  happy  that 
learned  people  in  every  land  are  now  admiring  the  things 
they  did  and  said." 

After  that  we  spoke  of  schools  and  teaching  and  of  the 
future  before  boys  and  girls.  It  was  the  old  story — the  old 
argument  between  the  civilisation  that  is  based  upon  greed 
and  the  civilisation  that  was  based  upon  the  wisdom,  of  the 
elder  world.  She  said  at  length  that  maybe  all  I  had  told 
her  might  be  true,  but  that  only  God  could  judge  ;  after 
which  she  turned  to  search  the  distance  for  tidings  of  the 
bee-hunters.  I  left  her  unconvinced,  but  no  longer  con- 
temptuous. And  thinking  over  it  all,  as  I  cycled  down  the 
hills,  I  was  glad  there  had  been  melia  murther  when  Rosy 
and  Johnny  found  that  their  jar  had  met  with  disaster.  It 
seemed  to  tell  of  a  kindled  enthusiasm  about  the  things  near 
their  daily  lives. 

My  hand  to  every  school  teacher  in  Ireland  who  is  trying 
to  interest  Irish  children  in  their  own  country,  in  its  language 
and  story,  in  its  field  and  river  and  wood  life — in  everything 
which  will  turn  their  thoughts  towards  her  and  enlist  in  her 
service  the  brightness  of  their  intelligence  and  the  riches  of 
their  love. 

Cite  Buono. 
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THE    SONG    OF  ROISIX    DUBH. 

Oh,  raise  the  song  of  Roisin  Dubh — the  song  she  fain  would 

hear, 
The  song  for  Irish   bard   to   sing,   high-swelling,   fierce   and 

clear  ; 
The  song  to  make  her  pulses  lea])  and  make  her  sad  eyes 

blaze, 
And  kindle  on  her  cheek  anew  the  glow  of  other  days, 
And    throne    upon    her    lip    the    smile    of    pride    and    joy 

serene 
To  greet  the  men  who  break  her  chains  and  lead  her  forth  a 

queen. 

Sing  oh  !   the  song  of  effort  high, 

Of  valour  and  of  truth, 
Of  sun-blaze  in  the  morning  sky, 

Of  self-renewing  youth. 

\<>  tuneful  wail  of  plaintive  lute,  no  pleading  note  of  love, 
No  shepherd's  reed  for  Roisin  now,  no  voice  of  cooing  dove  : 
The  war-pipe   shrieking  on   the   gale  from  hostings  far  and 

near, 
The  slogan  pealing  on  the  hills  wrere  sweeter  to  her  ear. 
A    strain    of    rugged,    manly    might    were    meeter    to   her 

need, 
A  strain  to  foster  manly  strength  in  thought  and  word  and 

deed. 

Sing  oh  !   the  note  of  ringing  strife — 

The  tocsin  of  the  free. 
Sing  oh  !   to  save  a  nation's  life 

In  battles  still  to  be. 
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The  [oe  whose  mailed  hand  smote  her  mouth  in  rage  of  baffled 

lust. 

Whose  heel  has  crushed  her  snowy  neck  so  long  against  the 

dust, 
Whose  sword  and  scourge  have  splashed  her  blood  the  crawling 

ages  o'er, 
Who  robbed  her  of  her  queenly  rights,  her  gems  and  golden 

store, 
Would  wtoo  her  now  with  honeyed  guile  and  gilded  beggar's 

dole, 
And  steal  the  honour  from  her  heart  and  bargain  for  her  soul. 

Sing  oh  !    the  serpent  in  her  path, 

In  words  to  scorch  and  burn, 
Sing  oh  !  the  song  of  scornful  wrath 

The  tempter's  bribe  to  spurn. 

Oh  !    raise  the   song  of   Roisin   Dubh  in    Roisin's    ancient 

tongue 
Till  all  have  caught  its  ringing  strains,   the  aged  and  the 

young  ; 
Till    liar   sleek   and  canting  fraud    are    banished   from   her 

sight, 
Till    every   traitor    knave    is  robed    in   shame   as  black   as 

night, 
Till  fiery  hope  has  reached   her   clans  o'er  all   the  oceans 

wide 
And  brought  them  thronging  to  her  call  and  ranged  them  by 

her  side. 

Sing  oh  !   her  faith  in  banded  Right, 

And  oh  !    the  die  to  cast, 
Sing  triumph  in  the  future  fight, 

Her  greatest  AND  HER  LAST. 

Che  Buono. 
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FATHER     TOM     BURKE 

ON    THE 

GENIUS  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  IRISH  PEOPLE. 

Delivered  in  Boston,  September  22nd,  1872. 

Men  of  Ireland — men  of  Irish  blood — men  of  Irish  race, 
I,  an  Irish  priest,  am  come  here  to  speak  to  you  of  the  genius 
and  the  character  of  the  Irish  people.  I  am  come  to  speak 
to  you  of  the  history  of  our  nation  and  our  honourable  race. 
I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  history  of  my  country.  I  say, 
taking  all  for  all,  that  it  is  the  grandest  country  and  the 
most  glorious  race  to  which  the  genius  of  history  can  bear 
record.  There  are  two  elements  that  constitute  the  character 
and  the  genius  of  every  people.  These  two  elements  are 
the  religion  of  the  people  and  their  government.  I  need  not 
tell  you  that,  of  all  the  influences  that  can  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  any  man,  or  upon  any  nation,  the  most  powerful 
is  the  influence  of  their  religion.  If  that  religion  be  from 
God  it  will  make  a  God-like  people.  If  that  religion  be  from 
Heaven,  it  will  make  a  heavenly  people.  If  that  religion 
be  noble,  it  will  make  a  noble  people.  Side  by  side  with 
their  religion  comes  the  form  or  system  of  government  under 
which  they  live.  If  that  government  be  just  and  fair,  mild 
and  beneficent,  it  will  make  a  noble  people.  If  that  govern- 
ment be  the  government  of  the  people — governing  themselves 
as  glorious  America  does  to-day — it  will  make  every  man  in 
the  land  a  lover  of  his  government,  a  lover  of  the  country, 
and  a  lover  of  the  institutions  under  which  he  lives.  But 
if  that  government  be  a  foreign  government — the  govern- 
ment of  a  foreign  race — it  will  make  an  alienated  people. 
If  that  government  be  an  unjust  and  tyrannical  government, 
it  will  make  a  rebellious  and  revolutionary  people.     .     .     . 

What  is  the  first  grand  feature  of  the  Irish  genius  and  the 
Irish  character  ?       It  is  this  :     that,   having  once  received 
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the  Catholic  faith  from  St.  Patrick,  Ireland  has  clung  to  i1 
with  a  fidelity  surpassing  all  other  peoples.  .  %.  .  They 
struggled  for  that  faith  during  three  hundred  years  against 
all  the  power  of  the  North — unconquered  and  unconquerable 

■when  the  Danes  endeavoured  to  wrest  from  Ireland  her 
Christian  faith,  and  to  force  her  back  into  the  darkness  of 
Pagan  infidelity.  They  have  struggled  for  that  faith  during 
three  hundred  years  oi  English  tyranny  and  English  penal 
law.  They  have1  suffered  lor  that  faith  loss  of  property, 
loss  of  friends,  loss  of  nationality,  loss  of  life.  But  Ireland, 
glorious  Ireland,  has  never  relinquished  the  faith  which  she 
received — and  she  is  as  Catholic  to-day  as  in  the  day  when 
she  bowed  her  virgin  head  before  St.  Patrick  to  receive  from 
him  the  regenerating  waters  of  baptism.  This,  I  say,  is  the 
first  beautiful  light  in  the  character  and  genius  of  the  people 
of   Ireland.     .     .     . 

The  next  greal  point  in  the  genius  and  character  of  the 
Irish  people  is  the  bravery  and  valour  and  courage  that 
have  been  tried  upon  a  thousand  fields  ;  and,  glory  to  you, 
O  Ireland!  Irish  courage  has  never  been  found  wanting; 
never  !  They  fought  for  a  thousand  years  on  their  own  soil. 
The  cause  was  a  good  one  ;  the  fortune  of  the  cause  was  bad. 
They  were  defeated  and  overpowered  upon  a  hundred,  yea, 
a  thousand  fields  ;  but  never  from  the  day  on  which  Ireland's 
sword  sprang  from  its  scabbard  to  meet  the  first  marauding 
Dane,  down  to  the  day  that  the  last  Irish  soldier  perished 
on  Vinegar  Hill — never  has  Ireland  been  dishonoured  or 
defeated  by  the  cowardice  of  her  children.  Why  ?  Whence 
comes  this  light  of  our  people  ?  I  answer  that  it  comes  from 
this  ;  that  Ireland,  as  a  nation,  and  Irishmen,  as  a  people, 
have  never  yet  drawn  the  sword  in  a  bad,  a  treacherous, 
or  a  dishonourable  cause.  We  have  fought  on  a  thousand 
fields,  at  home  and  abroad  ;  we  have  been,  from  time  to 
time,  obliged  to  shed  our  blood  in  a  cause  with  which  we 
had  no  sympathy  ;  but  Irishmen  have  never  freely  drawn 
the  sword,  except  in  the  sacred  cause  of  God,  of    the  altar 
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of  God,  and  of  sacred  liberty — the  best  inheritance  of  man. 
Search  the  annals  of  the  military  history  of  Ireland»  Did 
we  tall  back  before  the  Dane,  when  for  three  centuries — 
three  hundred  years-—- he  poured  in  army  upon  army  on  Irish 
soil  ?  .  .  .  Did  we  ever  give  up  the  contest,  or  sheath  the 
sword,  or  say  the  cause  was  lost  ?  Never  !  England  yielded, 
and  admitted  the  Dane  as  a  conqueror.  France  yielded,  and 
admitted  the  Dane  as  a  ruler  and  a  king  amongst  her  people. 
But  Ireland  never — never  for  one  instant  yielded  ;  and 
upon  that  magnificent  Good  Friday  morning  at  Clontarf, 
she  drew  the  sword  with  united  hand,  swept  the  Dane  into 
his  own  sea,  and  rid  her  soil  of  him  for  ever.  Ah,  my  friends, 
Irishmen,  for  three  hundred  years,  were  fighting  in  the  cause 
of  their  God.  of  their  religion,  and  of  their  national  liberty. 

Then  came  the  invasion  of  the  English.  For  four  hundred 
years  our  people  fought  an  unsuccessful  fight ;  and  divided 
as  they  were,  broken  into  a  thousand  factions,  how  could 
they  succeed  when  success  is  promised  only  to  union  as  a 
preliminary  and  a  necessary  condition  ?  They  failed  in 
defending  and  asserting  the  nationality  of  Ireland.  At 
the  end  of  four  hundred  years,  England  declared  that  the 
war  was  no  longer  against  Ireland's  nationality,  but  against 
Ireland's  Catholic  religion.  And  England  declared  that 
the  Irish  people  must  consent,  not  only  to  be  slaves,  but  to 
be  Protestant  slaves.  Once  more  the  sword  of  Ireland 
came  forth  from  its  scabbard  ;  and  this  time  in  the  hands  of 
the  nation.  We  have  fought  for  three  hundred  years  ;  and 
only  a  few  years  ago,  after  the  experience  of  all  that  long 
and  bitter  struggle,  the  Government  and  people  of  England 
were  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the  people  of  Ireland  were 
too  strong  for  them.  They  were  conquerors  on  the  question 
of  religion  ;  and  Gladstone  declared  that  the  Protestant  Church 
was  no  longer  the  Church  of  Ireland.  Whence  came  this  light 
— this  magnificent  glory  that  sheds  itself  over  the  character 
and  the  genius  of  my  people  ?  I  see  an  Irishman  to-day 
in  the  streets  of  an  American  city  ;    I  see  him  a  poor  honest 
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labourer  ;  I  sec  him,  perhaps,  clothed  in  rags  ;  I  sec  him, 
perhaps,  with  a  little  too  much  drink  in,  and  forgetful  of 
himself  ;  but,  wherever  I  see  a  true  Irishman,  down  upon 
my  very  knees  1  go  to  him,  as  the  representative  of  a  race 
that  never  yet  knew  how  to  fly  from  a  foe,  or  to  show  their 
backs  to  an  enemy. 


I  WALKED  THROUGH  BALLINDERRY. 

I  walked  through  Ballindcrry  in  the  Spring-time, 

When  the  bud  was  on  the  tree  ; 
And  I  said,  in  every  fresh-ploughed  field  beholding 

The  sowers  striding  free, 
Scattering  broad-cast  forth  the  corn  in  golden  plenty 

On  the  quick  seed-clasping  soil, 
Even  such,  this  day,  among  the  fresh-stirred  hearts  of  Erin, 

Thomas  Davis,  is  thy  toil  ! 

I  sat  by  Ballyshannon  in  the  Summer, 

And  saw  the  salmon  leap  ; 
And  I  said,  as  I  beheld  the  gallant  creatures 

Spring  glittering  from  the  deep. 
Through  the  spray,  and  through  the  prone  heaps    striving 
onward 

To  the  calm  clear  streams  above, 
So  seekest  thou  thy  native  founts  of  freedom,  Thomas  Davis, 

In  thy  brightness  of  strength  and  love. 

I  stood  on  Derrybawn  in  the  Autumn, 

And  I  heard  the  eagle  call 
With  a  clangorous  cry  of  wrath  and  lamentation 

That  filled  the  wide  mountain  hall, 
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O'er  the  bare  deserted  place  of  his  plundered  eyrie, 

And  I  said,  as  he  screamed  and  soared: 
So  callest  thou,  oh,  wrathful-soaring  Thomas  Davis, 

For  a  nation's  rights  restored  ! 

And.  alas  !    to  think  but  now,  and  thou  art  lying, 

Dear  Davis,  dead  at  thy  mother's  knee  ; 
And  I,  no  mother  near,  on  my  own  sick-bed, 

That  face  on  earth  shall  never  see  ; 
I  may  lie  and  try  to  feel  that  I  am  not  dreaming, 

I  may  lie  and  try  to  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done  " — 
But  a  hundred  such  as  I  will  never  comfort  Erin 

For  the  loss  of  the  noble  son  ! 

Young  husbandman  of  Erin's  fruitful  seedtime, 

In  the  fresh  track  of  danger's  plough  ! 
Who  will  walk  the  heavy,  toilsome,  perilous  furrow 

Girt  with  freedom's  seed-sheets  now  ? 
Who  will  banish  with  the  wholesome  crop  of  knowledge 

The  flaunting  weed  and  the  bitter  thorn, 
Now  that  thou  art  thyself  but  a  seed  for  hopeful  planting 

Against  the  resurrection  morn  ? 

Young  salmon  of  the  flood-tide  of  freedom 

That  swells  round  Erin's  shore  ! 
Thou  will  leap  against  their  loud  oppressive  torrent 

Of  bigotry  and  hate  no  more  ; 
Drawn  downward  by  their  prone  material  instinct, 

Let  them  thunder  on  their  rocks  and  foam — 
Thou  hast  leapt,  aspiring  soul,  to  founts  beyond  their  raging, 

Where  troubled  waters  never  come  ! 

But  I  grieve  not,  eagle  of  the  empty  eyrie, 

That  thy  wrathful  cry  is  still ; 
And  that  the  songs  alone  of  peaceful  mourners 

Are  heard  to-day  on  Erin's  hill  ; 
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Better  far,  if  brothers'  war  be  destined  for  us, 

(God  avert  that  horrid  day,  I  pray  !) 
That  ere  our  hands  be  stained  with  slaughter  fratricidal, 

Thy  warm  hand  should  be  cold  in  clay. 

But  my  trust  is  strong  in  God,  who  made  us  brothers, 

That  He  will  not  suffer  those  right  hands 
Which  thou  hast  joined  in  holier  rites  than  wedlock, 

To  draw  opposing  brands. 
Oh,  many  a  tuneful  tongue  that  thou  macVst  vocal 

Would  lie  cold  and  silent  then  : 
And  songless  long  once  more,  should  often-widowed  Erin 

Mourn  the  loss  of  her  young  men. 

Oh,  brave  young  men,  my  love,  my  pride  and  promise, 

'Tis  on  you  my  hopes  are  se1 , 
In  manliness,  in  kindliness,  in.  justice 

To  make  Erin  a  nation  yet. 
Self-respecting,  self-relying,   self-advancing, 

In  union  or  in  severance,  free  and  strong — 
And  if  God  grant  this,  then,  under  God  to  Thomas  Davis, 

Let  the  greater  praise  belong. 

Sir  Samuel  Ferguson. 
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